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TO THE PUBLIC. 



The title and tabic of contents of this volume contain all that I Lave 
to say in regard to its character. Mj only apology for again appear- 
ing before the puhlic is to be found in the treatment which I have 
heretofore esperieneed from the critics. With one exception, the 
more prominent periodicals of England and the United States have 
spoken of my former productions in the most kindly manner, and I 
sincerely thank them for their friendship. With regard to the ex- 
ception alluded to — the " N<yi-tli American, Reidevi" — I have only to 
say that its assault upon me was cruel, prompted hy an unworthy 
motive, and wholly undeserved. I ■write from impulse and for the 
pleasure which the employment affords. That my books are popular 
is indeed a matter of rejoicing ; but I make no pretensions whatsoever 
in the literary line, and only d^re the approbation of those who are 
willing to believe me a lover of truth, of nature, and my friends. 

The word Haw-HO-NOO was originally applied to America by the 
Iroquois Indians, and signifies the country iiplield on the hach of a turtle ; 
and my reasons for employing It on the present occasion are simply 
these — a portion of the volume is devoted to the traditionary lore of 
the Aborigines, and the whole has reference to my native land. 

C. L 

Wa3iii^-gtos, Sammer of 1850. 
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RECOKBS OF A TOURIST. 



THE SUGAR GAMP. 

Among our more agreeable rccollectioca of the wilderness arc those 
associated with the makiog of maple eut/ar. Our first taste of this 
sweetest of woodland luiuries was received from the hands of an In- 
dian, ittto whose wigwam we had wandered from our father's dwelling 
on one of the Saturday afteraooBS of our hoyhood. It was many years 
ago, and loog before the frontier of Michigan was transformed into a 
flourishing member of the national confederacy. Since that time we 
have not only eaten our full proportion of the luxury in question, both 
in wigwam and cabin, but we have seen it extensively manufactured 
by the Indian, as well as the white man; and we now purpose to dis- 
course upon the article itself, and upon a few incidents connected with 
its manufacture. 

Maple sugar is made from the sap of a tree, known by the several 
names of rock maple, haid maple, and sugar maple, wliich is found in 
grttt abundance m various portions of the Union, but chiefly in the 
northern btato? It is a lofty and elegantly proportioned tree, and 
its foliage i& particularly luxuriant; and, when touched by the frosts 
of autumn, is pre eminently brilliant. The wood is also highly esteemed 
for the beauty of its fibre which consists of concentrical circles, resem- 
bling the eye of a bird; and hence the term iirds-eyc maple. 

Generally speaking, the sugar-making season commences early in 
April, is universally considered as one of festivity, and seldom con- 
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tinues more than about four weeks. The sudden transition of the 
t<^mperaturG from winter to spring h essential to its production, for at 
tliis season alone does the vital principle of the tree pass in large 
quantities from the roots into its branobes. Hence it ia that, while 
making this passage, the sap has to he withdrawu ; and this is accom- 
plished by making an inoiaon in the tree some three feet from the 
ground, and receiving the liquid in a vessel prepared for the purpose. 
And it has been observed that, when a frosty night is followed hy a 
dry and sunny day, the sap flows abundantly, at which times three or 
four gallons arc obtained from a single tree in twenty-four hours. The 
process employed for converting the sap into sugar is perfectly simple, 
and consists in boiling it first into a simp and then into a more tangi- 
ble substance. Of this sugar there are two kinds, viz., the hard or 
cake sugar, and that of a friable character, which is produced by con- 
stantly stirring the thick sirup whec it is becoming cool. The taste 
of the sap or juice, when taken from the tree, Is just awcet enough to 
be noticed ; and though we have never ascertwned the quantity com- 
monly obtained from a single tree, we have been told that a very fruits 
ful tree, in a good season, may he made to yield five pounds of the 
best sugar. To the human palate this juice is not generally agreeable, 
hut wild and domestic animals are said to be inordinately fond of it, 
and slake their thiret with it whenever they can. Although a sufficient 
quantity of maple sugar has never been manufactured in this country 
to rank it among our articles of esportafion, it has, for many years 
past, been about the only sugar used by a large number of people — 
especially those who live in the more thickly-wooded district* of the 
States, and those inhabiting the northern and western frontiers of the 
United States and Canada. In the opinion of all who manufacture 
the article it is held in high estimation, both as a luxury and on ac- 
count of its nutrition. In regard to this last quality, we believe it is 
superior to all other sugars; for we know, from personal observations, 
that when eaten by the Indian children, during the manufacturing sea^ 
son, they become particularly hearty, though exclusively confined to it 
as an article of food for weeks at a time. • 

From the very nature of the business, the maiing of maple sugar is 
commonly carried on in an encampment, and we now purpose to de- 
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scribe the vaMOus kinds with which we are acquainted, be^nning, as 
a matter of course, with an Indian camp. We are speaking of the re- 
mote past, and of an encampment of Ottawa Indians, in one of the 
maple forests skirting the western shore of Green Bay. It is in the 
month of April, and the hunting season is at an end. Albeit, the 
ground is coYeredwith snow, the noonday sun has become quite power- 
ful, and the annual offering has been made to the Great Spirit, hj the 
medicine men, of tiie first product of one of tio earliest trees in the 
district. This being the preparatory signal for extensive busiiiess, the 
women of the encampment proceed tfl make a large number of wooden 
troughs (to receive the liquid treasure), and, after these are finished, 
the various trees in the neighborhood are tapped, and the juice begins 
to run. In the mean time, the men of the party have built the neces- 
sary fires, and suspended over them their earthen, trass, or iron kettles. 
The sap is now flowing in copious streams, and from one end of the 
camp to the other is at once presented an animated and romantic scene, 
which continues, without interruption, day and night until the end of 
the sugar season. The principal employment to which the men devote 
themselves is tiat of loungmg about the encampment, shooting at 
marks, and playing the moocaain game ; while the main part of the 
labor is performed by the women, who not only attend to the kettles, 
but employ all their leisure time in making the beautiful birchen mo- 
eucks, for the preservation and transportation of the sugar when made ; 
the sap being brought from the troughs to the kettles by the boys and 
girls. Less attention than usual is paid by tie Indian? at such times 
to their meals, and, unless game is very easily obtained, they are quite 
content to depend upon the sugar alone. If an Indian happens to re- 
turn from the river with a fish, he throws it without iny cerfcmony 
into the boOing sap, dipping it out, when cooked, with a ladle or stick; 
and therefore it is that we often find in the maple sugar of Indian 
manufacture the boucs of a trout, or some more unworthy fish That 
even a bird, a rabbit, or an opossum, is sometimes thrown into the 
kettle instead of a fish is beyond a doubt; and we are not pomtucly 
certain that the civilized fashion of eating jelly with roast lamb nfiy 
not be traced to the barbarous custom of cooking anim ila in hot sap 
That this sap itself, when known to be clear and reduced to the con- 
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sistcncy of molasses, is a palatable article, we are reaxly to maintain 
against the world ; and we confess that, when not quite so fastidious as 
now, we have often eaten it in truly dangerous quantities, even in the 
cabia of an Indian As wo ha\e already intimated, the sugar season 
is dependent upon the wcilhcr, hut, even when it is prolonged to 
four or five weeks, it continues from beginning to end Ifl be one of 
hilarity and gladness At suoli times, c\en (he wolfi-Ji looking dogs 
seem to consider themselves as entitled to the privilege of sticking 
their noses into the vessels ot &ap not jet placed o\er the firo. And 
in this manner does the poor Indian welcome returning spring. 

It is now about the middle of June, and some fifty birchen canoes 
have just been launched upon the waters of Green Bay. They are 
occupied bj our Ottawa sugar-makers, who have started upon a pil- 
grimage to Mackinaw. The distance is near two hundred miles, and 
as the canoes are heavily laden, not only with mocucks of sugar, but 
with furs collected by the hunters during the past winter, and the 
Indians are traveling at their leisure, the party will probably reach 
their desired haven in the course of ten days. Well content with 
their accumulated treasures, both the women and the men are in a 
particularly happy mood, and many a wild song is heard to echo over 
the placid lake. As the evening approaches, day after day they seek 
out some convenient landing-place, and, pitching the wigwams on the 
beach, spend a goodly portion of the night carousing and telling stories 
around their camp fires, resuming their voyage after a morning sleep, long 
after the sun has risen above the blue waters of the east. Another sun- 
set hour, and the cavalcade of canoes is quietly gliding into the crescent 
bay of Mackinaw, and, reaching a beautiful beach at the foot of a lofty 
bluff, the Indians again draw up their canoes, again erect their wigwams. 
And, as the Indian traders have assembled on the spot, the more im- 
provident of the party immediately proceed to exhibit their sugar and 
furs, which are usually disposed offer flour and pork, blankets and knives, 
guns, ammunition, and a great variety of trinkets, long before the hour 
of midnight. That the remainder of this night is devoted to fegsfing 
and dancing, and tumultuous recreation, is a matter of course. But 
the trader who would obtain from the Indians their more unique arti- 
cles of merehaoidize, usually visits the encampment on the following 
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morniug, wlien he is always certain of obtMuing from the young wo- 
men, on tlie most reasonable terms, their fancy mocncks of sugar, all 
worked over with porcapine quills; and a great variety of beautifully 
worked moecasing, aad fancy bags, made of the sweet-smelling deer 
skin. In about a week after their arrival at Mackinaw, the Ottawa 
Indians begin to Mgh for the freedom of the wilderness; and, before 
the trader has left his bed on some pleasant morning, there is nothing 
to be seen on the beach at Mackinaw but the smoking embers of a 
score or two of wateh-fires. 

We would now conduct our readers into the sugar camp of a French- 
man. It is situated in one of the maple forests of IWichigan, on the 
bants of the river Raisin, and within half a mile of the rude comfort- 
able dwelling of the proprietor. Very much the same process is here 
pursued in making the sugar that we have already described, only that 
a large proportion of the labor is performed by the men and boys, the 
women participating in the employment more for the purpose of care- 
fully packing away the sugar when made, and having a little romantic 
sport in the way of eating hot sugar in the aisles of the church-like 
forest. The season of wmter with our Frenchman has been devoted 
almost exclusively to the pleasures of life, and the making of sugar is 
the first and probably the only really lucrative basiness which he ever 
transacts. By the term lucrative we mean a busineia which allows him 
to lay aside a little spare money, for, generally speaking (like the class 
to which he belongs in the north-west), he is perfectly satisfied if the 
agricultural products of his small farm yield him a comfortable 
living. Maple sugar and maple molasses are considered by our friend 
and his family as among their greatest luxuries; and, while he makes 
a point of taking a goodly quantity to market, he never fails to keep 
a plentiful supply of both under his own roof. In transporting hif! 
sugar (as well as all other marketable articles) to the neighboring 
town, he employs a rude two-wheeled vehicle, made esclusivcly of 
wood, and drawn by a Canadian pony. On his first visit to the town 
after the sugar season is ended, he will be accompanied by his entire 
family, decked in their more tidy garments; and, before his retwm 
home, yon may be certain that the Catholic priest, whose church he 
regularly attends, will receive a handsome present of the newly-made 
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sugar, with perhaps a Binall keg of the delicious maple sirup or m 

And thus does the Frenchman of the frontier welcome the return of 

spring. 

But we have spent some pleasant days in the sugar camps of the 
Dutch yeomanry on the eastern and southern side of the Catakill 
Mountains, and we must not omit to pay our respects to them. The 
very best of sugar is made in this region, and much of it into solid 
cakes of various sizes, from one pound to twenty. It is manufactured 
here both for home consumption and the market, and the price which 
it has usually commanded during the last ten years has been about 
one York shilling per pound. The labor in this region is about 
equally divided between the women and the men, and considerable 
attention is devoted to the cultivation of the maple-tree. In cooling 
their sugar, or rather in performing the business called "sugaring 
o£F," the Dutch employ immense wrought-iron pans, which are un- 
doubtedly a great improvement upon the Indian and French fashions, 
which are simply no fashions at all, since the kettle employed to boil 
the sugar are used to cool it off. 

But the Dutch of whom we are speaking, those especially who are 
more wealthy than their neighbors, have a very sensible mode of 
winding up their sugar-maJdng labors by giving what they term a 
" Soffar-hee," or party. The elements which go to make up one of 
these rustic entertainments it would be dif&cult to describe. We may 
mention, however, that everybody is invited, old men and their wives, 
young men and maidens; that the principal recreation is that of 
dancing to the music of a fiddle; that a most sumptuous and excess- 
ively miscellaneous feast is spread before the mulijtude; that the 
people assemble in the afternoon, and generally succeed in getting 
home an hour or two after the break of day. That an abundance of 
maple sugar is met with on these occasions will be readily imagined, 
and we may add that, in those districts where temperance societies are 
unpopular, the sugar is taken conwdcrably adulterated in whisky. 

The last sugar-bee to which we ever had the pleasure of being in- 
vited, while once sojourning among the Catskills, was given by an old 
Dutchman who resided on the side of a mountain, some ten miles from 
our temporary abode. "We started for his house about sundown, in a 
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large Inmber-wagon, -which was packed by no less than eight buxom 
damsels and four young men besides oursclf. Although when step- 
ping into the wagon we were a perfect stranger to nearly al! the party, 
we were received as an old friend. The damsels were in high glee ; 
we had a reckless driver and a span of capital horses, and of course 
the young men were not at all hackwards in their deportment. The 
first five miles of the road was very good, and, as we rattled along, 
the songs, uncouth and shrill, which were sung awakened many a 
mountain echo. But while all this was going on, and other things 
which we have not time to mentioa, the sky became overcast, and in 
a short time it began to rain, and a most intense darkness settled upon 
the world. Our driver became hewildered, and the first that we knew 
was that he had lost the road, and that our horses had halted directly 
in front of a huge stump. Having thus unexpectedly been brought 
to a stand, the male members of the party proceeded to reconnoitre, 
and one of them fortunately discovered a light at the distance of half 
a mile. Towards this light did the entire party direct their march, 
and about twelve o'clock succeeded in reaching a log-cabin, which was 
inhabited by an old hunter; and as the guests of this man did the 
party, in a very disagreeable mood, spend the remainder of the night. 
Long before the mists had left the valleys on the following morning, 
the party had worked its way out of the woods, and for a week after- 
wards wo were frequently complimented for the important part that 
we had taken in the last suffar-lee. 

We cannot conclude this article without remarking that maple su- 
gar of rare quality is manu&ctured in the States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and M^ne ; but as we have never visited that section of 
the Union in the spring we cannot, from personal observation, speak 
of the New England sugar camps. That the maple sugar usually of- 
fered for sale in the Boston and New York markets is chiefly brought 
from this section of country we know to be a fact, and it is one which 
forcibly illustrates the true idea of Yankee enterprise. 

p, g. — Since writing the above, we have had tlie pleasure of read- 
ing an interesting description of a maple sugar camp, by the emi- 
nent ornithologist Mr. Audubon, from which we gather the following 
particulars, viz., that the juice of the sugar maple was to him a most 
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refreshing and delicious beverage; tliat it takes ten gallons of this 
juice to make one pound of grained sugar; that the hest of the sirup 
is made at the close of the sugar season ; and that the sugar maple 
is found in ahundance from Maine to Louisiana, invariahlj growing on 
rich and elevated g 
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THE OLD ACADEMY. 



The iron bolted-door swings and creaks upon its hinges, and we are 
standing within the dilapidated walls of " the old academy." Fifteen 
years have elapsed since we last stood here, a wild and happy school-boy. 
^hen, this building was the chief attraction of a little village, which 
waa made up of a pretty church, one old store and post-office, and a 
cluster of some twenty rural dwellings, situated on a broad street, ca- 
nopied with venerable elms. In cnming up here this afternoon, we no- 
ticed that the various woodlands on the surrounding hills were much 
narrowed hy the farmer's axe, and we thought of the armies of men 
which time is continually leveling with the earth, Near a large pool 
in which we were wont to bathe many years ago, now stands a railroad 
depot, where locomotive engines do congregate, to enjoy a brief rest 
from their labors. Upon the walls of the old academy there seemed 
to be brooding the spirit of desolation, and we approached it with a 
heavy heart. 

What a throng of recollections is rushing upon us as our foot- 
steps now echo in the silent and abandoned place ! The past appears 
before us like an open and familiar volume. 

Here we are in the vestibule, where we scholars used to hang our 
caps and coats, and which we remember as the scene of many a scrajw 
and scuffle between hot>-headed and unfledged lawyers, doctors and di- 
vines ' Oh, how real does everything appear ! Wc could almost beheve 
that not even a week had elapsed since our own loud laugh resounded 
here, when our heart knew not the burden of a care. There is the 
same old rent in the ceihng, which was made by a stroke of lightning, 
during a severe storm, when the whole school were pale and breathless 
with mortal fear; and yonder is the identicaJ peg which Billy Lang- 
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doD, " the bully," tried to usurp from us, and wliom it was our good 
luck to puuisli with a flogging, thereby securing to ourself a reputation 
for possessing genuine courage. Since then, we have been a dweller 
in the wilderness and pent-ap city, and have ever found courage to 
be a valuable quality in oar iutercourse with men. But a man may 
have a stout heart and yet be poor, unloved and unknown. 

With timid footsteps we move along, peering into each nook and 
corner with curious eye. The threshold of another door is passed and 
we are in the large general school-room, with its rows of desks for the 
boys, and the platform with the large old-fashioned chair in the centre 
for the master. There, upon the floor, lies a tattered copy of Virgil, 
another of Euclid, a, few leaves out of the National Preceptor, and a 
chapter or two of Murray s Grammai Hivmg fulfilled their ifficc 
they have been thrown aside ea of no farthei a^Jil e\en is some jf 
the nohkrhearted in the world are wont to treat the r most fsithful 
friends. Here, at our side restmg upon U shattered fr.ime stan Is 
the identical globe over which we oni,e pondeied with a wondering 
heart. It is covered with dust through which we can just discover 
that the uppermost country is England True England ib indeed 
without a rival in her gloiy but 11 tiere n t a ttim of somothing 
resting upon her domain^ Look at the c nditi n of her people who 
are sorely oppressed by the mean ambition of hei aristocracy — But 
to return. How neglected an I lonely is th a pWe 1 The dust upon 
the floor is bo thick that our toofsteps arc as dibtmctly visible as when 
we walk upon the snow. A sunbeam stealing through a western 
window points us to the wall where hangs the old forsaken clock. 
Its song of " Passing away" is endedj and has been for many a year; 
but the language of its familiar countenance seems to be, "They are 
all gone, the pleasant, old familiar faces !" Yea, they are gone — but 
where? We know not the destiny of a single one. Tho hour-hand 
is resting upon the figure four, the hour of all others which we boys 
loved. Stop, did we not see the waving hand of our master, and hear 
the bustle of dismission ? Yes, we have caught our cap — we are the first 
one out. Now listen to the loud, clear, hearty shout of half a hundred 
boys. — 'TJs only the vision of a heated brain, and we are sitting once 
again at the same desk and in the same seat which were ours fifteen 
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years ago. Here is the same fantastic ink-blot which we made when 
we indited our firet and only poem to tie eyebrows of a charming 
little girl, with whom we fenoied ouraelf in love; and there is the same 
square cavity in the desk, which we cut with our knife, and where we 
used to imprison the innocent flies, which remembered fact is a memo- 
rial of our rare genius. But look ! are we not a trespasser ? for here 
Cometh an ancient-looking spider with vengeance in his very gait. 
In moving out of his way, we notice that his gossamer hammock is 
in prime order. How like a nabob liveth that old spider! Around 
his home, we see the carcasses of a hundred insects that have afforded 
him food; he is monarch of all he surveys; and if he desires to be- 
come a traveler, he has but to leap upon the slender threads leading 
to the remotest comers of the room, which are to him safer and better 
than a r^lroad. This seat, which hath been inherited from us by a 
poor solitary spider, we now look upon perhaps for the last time. But 
we cannot take our final leave without dwelling upon one incident 
with which it is associaf«d. That is the spot where we plead our 
cause, when once arraigned by the masters of the academy for having 
been the ringleader of a conspiracy. It was the third day of July, 
and on dLimissing the school, our master had informed us that we 
must celebrate the memorable Fourth by attending school. Surprise, 
and a shadow of disappointment fell upon every countenance, and we 
sought our respective rooms murmuring. That evening our marbles 
and balls were idle. At my suggestion, the wink was tipt to a chosen 
band of patriots. We met, and after discussing the outrageous con- 
duct of our principal, unanimously resolved that we would spend the 
following day at the neighboring village of Brooklyn, where we knew 
there was to be a celcbratiou. We went, had a glorious walk, saw 
revolutionary soldiers, enjoyed a sumptuous dinner, heard a smart 
oration, fired unnumbered cannon, saw lots of pretty girls, and were 
at home agdn a little after sunset. On the following morning, the 
patriots were changed into a band of culprits, standing before our com- 
peers to be tried, condemned and punished. Having been proved to 
be the leader, we are the chief speaker, and, m our boyish estimatiao, 
" defender of the constitution." Then it was, and in the seat already 
mentioned, that we delivered our maiden speech. It was a powerful ap- 
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peal, no dnulDt, but was of no avail. We were eondemned, and our 
punishment was, to be expelled. The next day, however, the whole 
of us were readmitted aa regular memhers, and thus ended the affair 
of our impeachment. 

Walking in this room and thinking upon this incident has brought 
before us a troop of shadows, that have once had a material existence. 

Our principal was one H , who had thin lips, a sharp nose, gray 

eyes, and a cold heart. He was a good schoolmaster, but nothing 
more. He knew not what it was to be loved, for he could not sympa- 
thize with a single one of his pupils. He seldom smiled, and when he 
did it seemed to be against bis nature. He was a most cruel roan, as 
a scar upon my poor back might testify oven now. What has become 
of him we know not, but if he be among the living, we are sure he is 
a solitary being and a misanthrope. His assistant, named W— — , we 
distinctly remember as the ugliest-looking man wo over saw ; but he 
was a good-hearted soul, and merited the friendly feelings which were 
lavished upon him so abundantly. When we last heard of him he was 
a much respected and well-established clergyman. And so it is that 
time works its changes. 

Dearly do we love the memory of our school-fellows ! Chai'lcy Snow 
was a rattle-headed southerner, who hated books, loved a frolic, and 
spent his money, of which he had an abundance, like water. The poet 
of our academy was Edward Hunt, the son of a poor woman and a 
widow, who lived upon a neighboring farm. He was a beautiful boy, 
fond of being alone, and when with his playmates shy as a captured 
deer. All the manual labor of his home he performed himself, and 
yet ho had but few superiors as a student. More than half of hia time 
was spent with hia mother, and for that reason my heart ever yearned 
towards the noble boy. Our metaphysical philosopher was one Henry 
Clarc, who had been made decidedly mad by too much learning. A 
splendid landscape or a brilliant sunset he could not understand, but 
over a piece of gray stsne, a homely little insect or a leaf of sorrel, ho 
would be in perfect raptures. But the youth who exerted the moat 
salutary influence upon us was William Vane, whom his Makffr had 
formed a cripple, but gifted with a superb intellect and the diaposition 
of an ange!. How kindly did he endeavor to cheer up those boys 
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who came out of school with blistered hands, or were suffering with 
other troubles ! Seldom did we ever hear an oath in the presence of 
TVilliam Vane, for few could endure his manlj frown and reprimand. 
Many a soul will enjoy, or h enjoying a happy immortality on account 
of that unfortunate — no, that thrioc-hlessed youth, for from very child- 
hood he was a Christian. One queer fellow that we had with us was 
Joe Leroy. He thought mote of performing an odd caper than of any- 
thing else ; but his particular passion was for athletic feats, such as 
climbing, running, and jumping. Once, with the aid of a rope, we saw 
him ascend one side of the academy building, pass over the roof, and 
descend upon the opposite side. He eould outrun the whole of us, and 
in the department of jumping he was equal to a kangaroo. Jack 
Harmer was another !ad to whom books were a terror. lie longed to 
be a sailor, and devot«d all his leisure time to sailing a little brig on a 
sheet of water in a meadow, two hundred feet wide. And so we eould 
go on for hours, mentioning the names of those who were the play- 
mates of our later boyhood. Where they are, and what their destiny, 
wo cannot tell. That our own name has long since been forgotten by 
them we do not doubt. Is it not foolish, then, to cherish their memo- 
ries in our heart as we do? No, for they are linked with a portion of 
the past that we would ha¥e immortal — the spring of our existence. 
The power of recalling the sunny hours of life, we would not part with 
for the world; next to our dreams of heaven, do we value the dreams 
of our early days. But like a weaver's shuttle is our life, and it were 
unwise for us to forget the future in thinking of the past. If we are 
permitted to live, how soon will our body he like this erumblmg edi- 
fice, in whose deserted chambers we are now a pilgrim. Years ago we 
came here to school our mind; now, wo arc a teaeher oursclf, and of 
ourself too, hut a very poor one, for wo cannot rule the unruly passions 
of our heart. Our only hope is in the fount^n filled with blood. 

But if we remember rightly, there is a room in this old building that 
we have not yet visited. Yes, here is the narrow stairway that led 
to the Eshibition Hall in the second story. Cautiously we enter it; 
but here also has the spirit of desolation a home. On these mutilated 
seats once thronged thousands of spectators; and yonder is the platform 
where the youthful orators were wont to "speak in public on the 
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stage." The only breathing creature tliat meets our eye is a little 
mouse running to his hole, almost frightened to death by our appear- 
ance. When last we stood in this place, thousands of human hearts 
beat happily, for parents listened to the eloquence of their children, 
and those children gloried in the reahzation of their loug-cherished 
hopes. How yiyid are our recollections of that exhibition day ! It 
concluded an exOe of three years from our fer distant home in the wilda 
of Michigan. The period of return our heart panted after continually, 
for we were away from the home of boyhood, from a mother, a father, 
and sisters; and though we often visited, and were under the eare of 
kindred, we felt ourself to be alone and corapanionless. And with that 
day, too, are associated events that flattered our youthful ambition; and 
though we toow them to be idle as a tale that is told, wo cannot but 
cherish the memory of that day even for them. But with our last day 
at school are associated some clouds and shadows, the most prominent 
of which were our leave-takings with our schoolfellows. We parted 
for our widely separated homes, and where we all are, or what is our 
present condition are things known only to the Father of the world. — 
It is well — it is well. " Our sorrow voices itself to the stranger many; 
and all that in other days were gladdened by our song — if still living 
— stray scattered through the world." It is well. 

But the hours of day are almost nuiubered, and it is time for us to 
be gone; and besides the glow upon yonder window tells us that " the 
sun hath made a glorious set," and that we should improve the hour 
to the gratification of our passion for the poetry of the sky. A few 
moments more, and we are on tlie green in front of the Old Academy. 
Forgetful of the unnumbered feelings it has inspu^d and the pictures 
it has recalled, we are wending our way to tie home of a kind friend, 
wholly absorbed with the gorgeous appearance of tlie western sky and 
the solemn twilight by which wo are surrounded. The hour is one 
that we have ever dearly loved, for it is the sabbath of the day, when 
a solemn stillness is around, and an unutterable joy is wont to take 
possession of the soul. 
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Upwards of two hundred years ago the long peninsula, now divided 
into the counties of Accomao and Northamptom, in Virginia, was 
tnown hj the Indian name of Acohawr^iach. An extensive trihe 
of atiorigines who occupied the country hore the same title, and the 
meaning of the word is said to bo People tcJio live upon sheU Juh. 
Next to a scanty record embodied in Captain Smith's History of Vir- 
ginia, the earliest printed aeconnt of this re^on may be found at the 
conclusion of a pamphlet written by one C01.ONEL Norwood, of Eng- 
land, wherein he describes "A Yoyaga to Virginia in 1649." At the 
conclusion of his perilous voyage across the Atlantic, it was the 
author's misfortune to be wrecked upon one of the islands on the 
eastern shore of Aeoomac, and that, too, in the stormy month of Janu- 
ary. To comment upon Norwood's well written and very interesting 
pamphlet is not now our object; but we will remark, in passing, that 
this document, taken in connection with the county records of the pe- 
ninsula, which extend as far back as the year 1G32, and also with the 
ancient graveyards of the region, would furnish material for an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and entertaining volume, and we are surprised that 
some enterprising antiquarian of Virginia has not, long before this, 
taken the matter in hand. It is our province to speak of Accomac 
(by which we mean the ancient dominion known by that name) as it 
appears to the traveler of the present day. 

What the distance may be from Washington to the northern line of 
Aceomac we cannot imagine, but we know that if the morning cars to 
Baltimore are punctual, and you are fortunate enough to meet tlie 
Whitehaven steamboat at Baltimore at 8 o'clock, yon may enjoy your 
nest breakfast at Homtown, a few miles south of the Maryland line, 
and within the limits of Aeoomac. On board of the steamer whKh 
brought us down the bay, there was rather a scarcity of passengers 
but among them were some intelligent gentlemen, from one of whom 
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we gathered the following items of information. The entire length of 
Chesapeake Bay, from Havre de Grac« to NorfoLk, is two hundred 
miles; in width it varies from five to twenty-six miles, and in depth 
from four to twenty-four fethoms. Its chores are low and level, with 
occasional bluff'', howevL-r, and its waters clear and of a greenish hue. 
It contains a great number of islands, some of which are exceedingly 
fertile, hut destitute of all picturesque beauty. During the autumn 
and winter its shallower waters are filled with almost every variety of 
waterfowl; it is said to yield a larger quantity of oysters than any 
otter section of tho globe of the same size; and it is also famous for 
the abundance and quality of its shad, striped basse or rock-fish, its 
drum, sheepshead, and a species of sea-trout. On approaching tho 
Wieomoeo river, an island of one thousand acres was pointed out to 
us called Eloodsworth Island, which is the property of two men, who 
reside upon their domain, a pair of veritable hermits, who Eve upon 
fish and waterfowl instead of cultivating their soiL Our attention was 
also directed to a neighboring island, which seemed to be in a state 
of high cultivation, and we were told that tie owner thereof had re- 
fused the handsome price of one hundred dollars per acre for the entire 
island. With regard to Deal's Island and Dames Quarter, in this 
vicinity of the bay, we heard the following anecdote. The (original 
name of the first was "Devil's Island," and that of the second " Damned 
Quarter," as any one may sec by referring to some of the older maps. 
Once upon a tame, as tho story goes, a Connecticut skipper in his 
smack chanced to mate his course up the Chesapeake, and as he was 
a stranger in this region, he hailed nearly every vessel or boat he met 
with a lot of questions. "What island is that?" inquired the Yankee 
of a downward bound brig. " DeviVs Idand," was the brief reply; 
whereupon the stranger's conscience was a little disturbed. About an 
hour afterwards "What island is that?" agiun vociferated the skipper; 
and a Chesapeake fisherman replied, " Danmtcl Quattt) ' At this 
intelligence, the Yankee was so much alarmed that he immediately 
made a sudden tack, and with his helm "hard up' started for the 
outlet of tho bay, and was never heard of more in southern waters 

The peninsula of Accomac, as nearly as we can ascertain, vanes m 
width from eight to twelve mileSj and is not far from seventy milea 
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long. Grenerallj speaking, it is almost as level as the sea, the high- 
est ground not attaining a greater elevation thun some twenty feet. 
The soil is of a sandy character, and the forests, whicK are quite ex- 
tensive, are composed chiefly of pine sud oak. The country is almost 
entirely destitute of running streams, and nearly all the inlets, espe- 
cially on the bay side, are lined with estensive marshes, where snatea 
turtles, and lizards are particularly abundant. Along the sea side of 
Accomac lie a successions of sandy islands, which render the naviga- 
tion dangerous, and between wMch and tJie main shore the waf«r is 
shallow and far from clear. Two of the above islands, Assateague 
and Chingoteague, are inhabited by a peculiar people, of whom I shall 
have something to say in another place. The only villages in this 
district, properly so called, are Drummontown and Bastville; they are 
the county seats, and though bearing an ancient appearance, they con- 
fain eomo good houses, and are well worth visiting. You can hardly 
travel eight miles in any direction without coming to a postr<ifEce, 
which glories in a village name, and therefore appears on paper to 
much better advantage than ia reality. In some parts of the country, 
we frequently noticed houses which seemed to have been abandoned 
by their owners, as if the soil in the vicinity had been completely worn 
out, and could Eot be profitably cultivated. These household ruins, 
together with the apparent want of enterprise which one notices every- 
where, conspire to throw a gloom over the traveler's mind, thereby 
preventing him, perhaps, from fully appreciating the happiness which 
really prevails among the people. And these (as is the case, in iact, 
with every nook and corner of the world) constitute the principal at- 
traction of Accomac ; for man by nature is a lover of his kind, and 
" we have all one human heart by which we live." 

If we wore called upon to classify the Accomacians, we would di- 
vide them into the gentry, the miscellaneous fraternity, and the slave 
population. The gentry are a comparatively small class, but the 
principal landholders of the district. They come of good old Eng- 
lish fomilies, and are highly intelligent and well educated. The 
houses they occupy are homely in appearance, but well supplied with 
all the substantias that can add to the pleasures of country life. They 
seem to thmk more of comfort than display, and are distinguished for 
3* 
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their hospitality to strangers. The miscellaneous fraternity to which 
we have alluded is more extensive. A very large proportion of them 
ohtain their living from the sea, annually brioging up from its bed aa 
immense quantity of oysters and clams, which they sell to the fisher- 
men of Philadelphia and New York; hut these fishermen not only 
send to market large numbers of fish, but during the winter and au- 
tumn months they make a good deal of money by kOling waterfowl, 
which abound on all the shores of the peninsula. The more legitimate 
fishermen of Accomac, who number between thirty and forty voters, 
reside on the neighboring islands of Chingoteague and Assateague. 
They are an exceedingly hardy, rude, and simple-hearted race, and a 
little more at home on the water than on the land. The dangers to 
which they wUfully expose themselves are truly astonishing, and 
almost lead one to suppose that they arc web-footed. We have been 
told of one individual who, for the want of a boat, once swam, a dis- 
tance of three miles in midwinter merely for the purpose of esamining 
the wreck of a brig which had been abandoned by its owners; and we 
have heard of others who had been upset at sea, a distance of ten miles 
from shore, but who have regained their mother earth with the ease 
and carelessness of wild geese. In the miscellaneous fraternity may 
also be included the meehanles of the country, and all such people aa 
stage-drivers, dram-shop keepers, peddlers, and other kindred birds. 

The slave population of this district is decidedly the most estensive, 
and, if we are to judge by their general deportment and by what they 
say, they are uadoubtedly by far the happiest class on the peninsula. 
TVe questioned them occasionally with regard to what wo have been 
educated to look upon as a hard lot, but we never saw but one indi- 
vidual who succeeded in rousing our sympathies, and before ho finished 
talking to us we discovered that he was a scamp of the first water, and 
therefore not worthy of credit. Every negro in tiiis section of 
country has the evening hours to himself, as well as the enture Sabbath, 
and, instead of being "lashed" into obedience, is constantly treated 
witli the utmost kindness. Many of them, who choose to labor for 
themselves, have free permission to follow any employment they ptease ; 
and we know of several individuals who earn thirty doUara per month 
by voluntary labor, and whose services are valued by tieir masters at 
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only ten or fifteen dollars ; so tLat the servant pockets fifty per cent, 
of his montblj earnings. But what proves more conclusively than 
anything else that the black man's bondage is not unbearable, is tiie 
fact that they are the most moral and religious people of the country. 
They are, at the same time, the most polite and the most kindly spoken 
people that we have met with in our wanderings ; and we verily believe 
that they would not break the imaginary chain which now binds them 
to their masters. We confess that we have a natural repugnance to 
the word londage, but our dread of a mere idea cannot make us deaf 
to the elo<iuenoe of what we have seen. It is true that our espericuce 
has not been extensive, but we cannot see that the slaves so called of 
this region are any more tfl be pitied than the children of any careful 
and affectionate parent. A goodly number of the blacks in this region 
arc free; and we know of one individual who is not only free, but the 
owner of no less than three farms. 

And now w th regard to those traits which the Accomacians possess 
n c mmon la i ligion they are Methodists and Baptists, and in 
p 1 1 cs they bel ng to the rank and file of the unterrified Democracy. 
Those who re at 11 educated are highly educated ; but of the twenty- 
fi e thousan 1 souls who inhabit the peninsula, we suppose that not 
more tl an one th usand could distinguish the difference between the 
Engl sh and the Chippewa alphabet. In the two counties of Accomao 
anl N th mptom the idea of even a weekly newspaper was never 
d earned f The people are fond of amusements, which consist prin- 
c p lly of 3anc ng and card-playing parties, and the Saturday of each 
week IS usually appropriated as a holiday. Any event which can 
b ng tn^ ther a crowd is gladly welcomed, so that court days, training 
days ele f ou day the Fourth of July, Christimas day. New Year's 
day an I Thanksgiving day are among the white days of the unwrit- 
ten calendar of the Accomacians. The roads of the country arc all by 
nat re ve y good and the people exceedingly fond of going through 
the wo Id as pleasantly as possible ; so that each man who can own a 
horse is sure of owning a gig, and many of them are particularly unique 
and tottleish, something like a scow-boat in a gale of wind. 

But the crowning peculiarity of this nook of the great world has 
reference to the custom of raising and taming wild horses. Like every- 
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thing poetical connected with the habits of our people, this custom ia 
rapidly becoming obaolot«, and will soon be reracmheied merely as an 
idle and romantic tale. The very idea of haying to do with wild 
■ horses excited oiu fancy the very moment wc heard the custom alluded 
to; and we made every effort to collect reliable information upon it, as 
it existed half a century ago. As good fortune would have it, wo 
found out an intelligent and venerable gentleman, who supplied us 
with many interesting particulars. The " oldest inhabitant" to whom 
we allude is the Eev. Davtd Watts, of Horntown, who is now in the 
82d year of his age, and the substance of his information is as fol- 

In the Atlantic Ocean, off the north-eastern shore of Aeeomae, lies a 
long and sandy island known by the name of Assateague. The dis- 
tance from one extremity to the other is perhaps ten miles, and in 
reaching it you have to cross a bay that is perhaps eight miles wide. 
At the present time, there are only four families residing upon the 
island, one of them having charge of the lighthouse, the remaining 
three being devoted to the fishing business. From time immemorial 
it has been famous for its luxuriant grass, and from the period of the 
Revolution down to the year 1800 supplied an immense number of 
wild horses with food. When these animals were first introduced upon 
the island has not been ascertained, but it is said that they were the 
most abundant about half a century ago. At that period there wag 
a kind of stock company in existence, composed principally of the 
wealthier planters residing on the main shore. The animals were of 
the pony breed, but generally beautifully formed and very fleet; of a, 
deep black color, and with remarkably long tails and manes. They 
lived and multiplied upon the island without the least eare from the 
hand of man, and, though feeding entirely on the grass of the salt 
meadows, they were in good condition throughout the year. They 
were employed by their owners, to a considerable extent, for purposes 
of agriculture, but the finer specimens were kept or disposed of aa 
pete for the use of ladles and children. The prices which they com- 
manded on the island varied from ten to twenty dollars, but by the 
time a handsome animal could reach New York or New Orleans, he 
was likely to command one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars. 
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But by far the most interesting cireumstanee connected with the 
■wild horses of Assateague had reference to the annual festival of pen- 
ning the animals, for the purpose, not only of bringing them under 
subjection, but of selling them to any who might desire to purchase. 
The day in question was the 10th of June, on which occasion there was 
always an immense concourse of people assembled on the island from 
all parts of the surrounding country ; not only mcB, but women and 
children; planters who came to make money, strangers who wished to 
purchase a beautiful animal for a present, together with the grooms 
or horse-tamers, who were noted at the time for their wonderful feats 
of horsemanship. But a large proportion of the multitude came to- 
gether for the purpose of having a regular frolic; and feasting and 
dancing were carried on to a great extent, and that too upon the open 
sandy shore of the ocean, the people being exposed during the day 
to the scorching sunshine, and the scene being enlivened at night by 
immense bonfires, made of wrecked vessels or drift wood, and the 
light of the moon and stars. The staple business of these anniver- 
saries, however, was to tame and brand the horses; but to give an ac- 
count of all the particulars attending these oseiting scenes would re- 
quire more time thaa I can spare at tlie present moment. Suffice it 
to say that the horses were usuaDy cornered in a pen, perhaps a hun- 
dred at a time, when, in the presence of the immense concourse of 
people, the tamers would rush into the midst of the herd, and not only 
noose and halter the wild and untamed creatures, hut, mounting them, 
at times even without a bridle, would rush from the pen and perform a 
thousand fantastic and daring feats upon the sand. Few, if any, of 
these horsemen were ever killed or wounded whUe performing these 
espl ts thiughitia aid that they frequently came m sucli close contact 
with the horses as to be compelled to wrestle with them, as man with 
mm lut what was still more remarkable, these men were never 
known to fill m compktely subdmng the horses they attempted to 
tame jnd it was often the CJ.se that an animal which was as wild as 
a hawk m the morning could be safely ndden by .i child at the sunset 
hour. But enough, until some future day, on this interesting themS. 
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society of fiah, an J bs theyoaiinol wilh any convenience lotliemselveB 
le on dry land, it becomes me in point of courtesy to pay my respects 
1 ill theit own element. 



Or the genuine salmoa, we believe there is but one distinct species 
in the world; we are sure there is not in the United States. From 
its lithe beauty, its wonderful activity, and' its value as an article of 
food, it unquestionably taJtes precedence of all the fish which swim in 
our waters. It is an ocean-horn fish, but so constituted that it has to 
perform an annual pilgrimage into our fresh-water rivers for the pur- 
pose of depositmg its spawn. Their running time usually occupies 
about two months, and that is the period when they are in •season, and 
of course the only period when they are taken in gre it numbers 

Tho variety of which we speak is a slender fish, pirticulavly "olirl 
in texture, and has a small head and delicate fins. The upper jaw is 
the larger, whOe the tip of the under jaw in the female has an upward 
turn. The back is usually of a bluish color, the sides of a silvery hue, 
and the helly pure white, while along the centre of its body runs a 
narrow black stripe. The scales are small, and tho mouth is covered 
with small, but stout and pointed teeth. A few dark spots sxe dis- 
persed over that part of the body above the lateral line, and the fe- 
males nsually exhibit a larger number of these spots than the males. 
The tail of the young salmon is commonly forked, while in the adult 
fish it is quite square. To speak of the salmon as a hold biter and a 
handsome fish, or of his wonderful leaping powers, would be but to 
repeat a thrice-told tale. 

And now for a few words on some of tho habits of the salmom He 
is unquestionably the most aetive of all the finny tribes, but tie won- 
derful leaps which he is reported to have made are all moonshine. 
We have seen them perform some superb somersets, but we never yet 
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saw one which could scale a perpendicular watcriall of ten feet. That 
they have been taken above waterialla three or four times as high we 
do not deny; but the wonder may be dispensed with, when we re- 
member that a waterfall seldom occurs, ■which does not contain a num- 
ber of resting-phiccs for the salmon to talte advantage of while on his 
upward journey. 

Contrary to the prevailing opinion, we contend that the salmon ia 
possessed of a short memory. While fishing in a smaD river on a 
certain occasion, owing to the bad position in which we were placed, 
we lost a lavorite fly, and it so happened that in about one hour after- 
wards a fish was taken by a brother angler, in whose mouth was found 
the identical fly that we had lost. 

This fish is a voracious feeder, and an epicure in his tastes, for hia 
food is composed principally of small and delicate fish, and the sea- 
sand eel ; but it is a fact that the surest bait f« capture him with is 
the common red worm. 

The salmon is a shy flsh, and as he invariably inhabits the clearest 
of water, it is always important that the angler's movements should be 
particularly cautious ; and in throwing the fly, he should throw it clear 
across the stream, if possible ; and after letting it float down for a few 
yards he should gradually draw it back again, with aa upward tend- 
Like all other fish that swim near the surface of the water, the sal- 
mon cannot be eaten in too fresh a condition ; and, judgbg from our 
own experience, they may be eaten three times a^day, for a whole sea- 
son, and at the end of their running time they will gratify the palate 
more effectually than when first brought upon the table. 

The process of spawning has been described by various writers, and 
general conclusion is as follows. On reaching a suitable spot for 
.hat purpose, the loving pair naanage to dig a furrow some six feet 
in the sand or gravel, into which the male ejects his milt, and 
the female her spawn ; this they cover with their tails, and leaving 
'lis deposit to the tender mereies of the liquid elements, betake them- 
selves to the sea whence they came. This spawning operation usually 
occupies about ten days, and takes place in the autumn ; and when the 
spring-time comes the salmon are born, and, under " their Creator's 
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protection," are swept into the sea, where they eome to their natural 
estate by the following spring, and ascend their native rivers to revisit 
the haunts of their minnowhood. And it is a singular fact, that the 
salmon leaves the sea in an emaciated condition, acquires his fatness 
while going up a river, and subsequently returns to the sea for the 
purpose of recruiting his wonted health and beauty. 

The salmon is a restless fish, and seldom found a second time in 
exactly the same spot ; but his principal traveling time is in the night, 
when the stars are shining brightly and all the world is wrapt in silence. 

The salmon come up from the sea during a, flood or a freshet, and 
in ascending a river, they invariably tarry for a short time in all the 
pools of the same. Their object in doing this has not been clearly 
defined; but is it unreasonable to suppose that they are influenced by 
the same motives which induce a human traveler to tarry in a pleasant 
valley ? The only diflerenee is, that when the man would resume his 
journey he waits for a sunny day, while the salmon prefers a runy day 
to start upon his pilgrimage. The best places to fish for falmon are 
the shallows above the deep pools; and it is a settled fact, that jfter 
you have killed a fish, you are always sure to find in the course of a 
few hours another individual in the same place. It would thus seem 
that they are partial to certain localities. Another thing that should 
be remembered is, that salmon never take the natural fly while it is 
itationary position, or when floating down stream ; hence the great 
importance of carrying the artificial fly directly across the stream, or 
n upward oblique direction. When you have hooked a salmon, it 
bad plan to strain upon him in any degree, unless he is swimming 
towards a dangerous ground, and oven then this is an unsafe experi- 
ment. The better plan is to throw a pebble in front of him, for the 
purpose of frightening him back, and you should manage to keep as 
near his royal person as practicable. Another peculiarity of the salmon 
is the iact that (escepting the shad) it is the only fish which seems to 
be perfectly at home in the salt sea, as well as in the fresh springs among 
the mountains. It is also singular in the color of its flesh, which is a 
deep pink, and the texture of its flesh is remarkably solid : the latter 
circumstance is proved by the fact that you cannot carry a salmon by 
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the gills, aa jou can other Est, without teaiiug anil mutilating him to 
an uncommoa degree. 

In olden times there was hardly a river on the eastern coast of the 
United States, north of Virginia, which was not annualJy visited by 
the salmon ; but those days are forever departed, and it is hut seldom 
that we now hear of their being taken in any river south of Boston. 
They frequented, in considerable numbers, the SuB(|uehanna, the 
Delaware, and North rivers, but were eminently abundant in the Con- 
necticut and the Thames. On the former stream it used to bo stipu- 
lated by the day-laborer, that he should have salmon placed upon his 
table only four times in the week ; and we have been told by an old 
man residing on the latter stream, that the value of three salmon, forty 
years ago, was equal to one shad — the former were so much more 
abundant than the latter. But steamboats, and the din of cities, have 
long since frightened the salmon from their ancient haunts, and the 
beautiful aborigines of our rivers now seek for undisturbed homes in 
more northern waters. Once in a while, even at the present time, the 
shad fishermen of the Merrimac and Saco succeed in netting a small 
salmon ; but in the Androscoggin, Kennebec, and Penobscot, they 
are yet somewhat abundant, and these are the rivers which chiefly 
supply our city markets with the fresh article 

As the icB melts away in the spring, saj^ Dr. J. V. C. Smith, in 
his interesting little hook on the Eishes of Massachusetts, they rush 
to the rivers from the ocean ; and it is an undeniable fact, confirmed 
by successful experiments, that they visit, as far as possible, the very 
streams in which they were bom. When undisturbed, they swim 
slowly in large schools near the surfacej yet they are so timid, that if 
suddenly frightened, the whole column will turn directly baek towards 
the sea. It has also been proven that 1i sabnon can siJiid at the sur- 
prising velocity of thirty miles an hour. The young are about a foot 
long whan they visit the rivers for the first time ; and at the end of 
two years, according to Mr. Smith, they weigh five or six pounds, and 
attain their full growth in about sis years. When running up the 
rivers they are in a fat condition ; after that period, having depositefT 
their spawn, they return to the sea, lean and emaciated. In extremely 
warm weather, and while yet in the salt water, they are often greatly 
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annoyed by a black and flat-looking insect, which is apt to e 

their lives. As soon, however, as the salmon reaches the fresh water, 

this insect drops off, and the fish rapidly improves. 

The streams which these fish ascend are invariably distinguished 
for their rocky and gravelly bottoms, for the coldness and purity of 
their water, and for their rapid currents. Those which afford the an- 
gler the most sport, are rather small and shallow, and empty into tide- 
water rivers; while in these they are chiefiylaken with the net. The 
tributaries of the Androscoggin, Kennebec, and Penobscot, having all 
been blocked up with mill-dams, the salmon is only found in the prin- 
cipal estuaries ; and as these arc large and deep, they are of no value 
to the angler, and will not be many years longer even to the fishermen 
who capture them for the purpose of making money. So far as our 
own esperienee goes, we only know of one river, within the limits of 
the Union, which affords the angler good salmon flsliJng, and that is 
the Aroostook, in Maine. We have been informed, however, that the 
regular salmon is taien in many of those rivers, in the northern part 
of New York, which empty intg Lake Ontario and the upper St. Law- 
rence, but we are compelled to doubt the truth of the statement. Such 
may have been the case in former times, hut we think it is not so now. 
Salmon are not taken at Montreal, and it is therefore unreasonable to 
suppose that they ever reach the fountain-head of the St. Lawrence ; 
this portion of the great river is too far from the ocean, and too exten- 
sively navigated, and the wafer is not sufficiently clear. That they 
once ascended to the Ottawa river and Lalso Ontario we have not a 
doubt, but those were in the times of the days of old. Another pre- 
vailing opinion with regard to salmon, we have it in our power de- 
cidedly to contradict. Mr. John J. Brown, in his useful little book 
entitled the " American Angler's Gruide," makes the remark, that 
salmon are found in great abundance in the Mississippi and its mag- 
nificent tributaries. Such is not the fact, and we are sure that if "our 
brother" had ever caught a ghmpse of the muddy Mississippi, he would 
Lave known by intuition that such eouSi not be the case. Nor is the 
salmon partial to any of the rivers of the far South, as many people 
suppose, not being known in any river emptying into the Gulf of 
Mesioo i BO that the conclusion of the whole matter is just this, that 
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the Balmon fisberiea of the United States proper are of but little con- 
sequence when compared with many other eountries on the globe. 
When we come to speak of our territories, however, we have a very 
different story to relate, for a finer river for salmon does not water any 
country than the mighty Columbia — that same Columbia where a cer- 
tiun navigator once purchased a ton of salmon for a jack-knife. But 
that river is somewhat too far off to expect an introduction in oar 
present essay, and we will therefore take our reader, by bis permission, 
into the neighboring Provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. 

Before proceeding another step, however, we must insert a para- 
graph about the various methods employed to capture the salmon. 
The Indians, and many wMte barbarians, spear them by torch-light; 
and the thousands sent to market in a smoked condition are taken in 
nets and seines of various kinds. But the only instruments used by 
the scientific angler are a rod and reel, three hundred feet of hair or 
aiik line, and an assortment of artificial flies. Our books tell us that 
a gaudy fly is commonly the best killer, but our own experience in- 
clines 113 to the belief that a large brown or black hackle, or any neatly- 
made gray fly, is much preferable to the finest fancy specimens. As 
to bait-fishing for salmon, we have never tried it — we care less about 
it than we know, and we know but precious little. Next to a delicately 
made fly, the most important thing to consider is the leader of the 
line, which should be made of the best material (a twisted gut), and 
at least five feet in length. But if the angler is afraid of wading in a 
cold and even a deep stream, the very best of tackle will avail him 
nothing. It is but seldom that a large salmon can be taken, without 
costing the captor a good deal of hard hbor, and a number of duckings. 
And when the character of the fish is remembered, this assertion will 
not appear strange. Not only is the salmon a large fish, but he is re- 
markable for Ms strength and lightning qnickness. Owing to his ex- 
treme carefulness in meddling with matters that may injure him, it is 
necessary to use the most delicate tackle, in the most cautious and 
expert manner. To pull a salmon in shore, immediately after he ha? 
been hooked, will never do; the expert way is to give him all the line 
he wants, never forgetting in the mean time that it must be kept pcr- 
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fcctiy taiit. And this mast bo done continually, in spito of every 
obstacle, not only wlien tbe fisli performs his splendid leaps out of the 
water, but also when he is stemming the current of the stream, trying 
to break the naughty hook against a rock, or when ho has made a 
sudden wheel, and is gliding down the stream with the swiftness of a 
falling star. The last effort to get away, which I have mentioned, is 
usually the last that the salmon makes, and it is therefore of the highest 
importance that the angler should manage him correctly when going 
down. Narrow rifts, and even waterfalls, do not stop the salmon ; 
and bushes, deep holes, slippery bottoms, and rocky shores must not 
impede the couree of the angler who would secure a prize. And 
though the salmon is a powerftil fish, he is not long-winded, and by 
his grea,t impatience is apt to drown himself much sooner than one 
would suppose. The times most favorable for taking this fish are 
early in the morning and late in the afternoon; and when the angler 
reaches his fishing ground, and discovers the salmon leaping out of the 
water, as if too happy to remain quiet, he may then calculate upon 
rare sport. As to the pleasure of capturing a fine salmon, we conceive 
it to be more exquisite than any other sport in the world. We have 
killed a buffiilo on the head waters of the St. Peter's river, but we 
had every advantage over the pursued, for we rode a well-trmned 
horse, and carried a double-barreled gun. We have seen John Cheney 
bring to the earth a mighty bull moose, among the Adirondao mount- 
ains, but he w^ assisted by a pair of terrible dogs, and carried a heavy 
rifle. But neither of these exploits is to be compared with that of 
capturing a twenty pound salmon, with a line almost as fine as the 
flowing hair of a beautiful woman. When we offer a fly to a salmon, 
we take no undue advantage of him, but allow him to follow his own 
free will; and when he has hooked himself, we give him permission 
to match his sti-ength against our skill. Does not this fact prove that 
salmon fishing is distinguished for its humanity, if not for its,^i«ni^.^ 
We have set in a cariole and driven a Canadian pacer, at the rate of 
a mile in two minutes and a half, on the icy plains of Lake Erie, and 
as we held the reins, have thought we could not enjoy a more exquisite 
pleasure. That experience, however, was ours long before we had 
ever seen a genuine salmon; we are somewhat wiser now, for we have 
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acq^uireil the art of driving tLrougii the pure white foam even a superb 
salmon, and that, too, with only a silken line some hundred yards in 
length. 

Oae of the most fruitful salmon regions for the angler to visit lies 
on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between the Saguenay 
and the North-west river in Labrador. A few years ago, however, 
there was good fisting to he had in Mai Bay Kiver, ahove the Saguenay, 
and aho in the Jacques Cartier, above Quebec, but good sport is 
seldom found in either of those streams at the present time. But the 
principal tributaries of the Saguenay itself (particularly the River St. 
Margaret), afford the rarest of sport, even now. The streams of thin 
coa=t are rather small, but very numerous, and without a single excep- 
tion, we believe, are rapid, cold, and clear. They abound in waterfalls, 
and though exceedingly wild, are usually quite convenient to angle 
in, for the reason that the spring freshets arc apt to leave a gravelly 
margin on either side. The conveniences for getting to this out-of-the- 
way region are somewhat rude, but quite comfortable and very ro- 
mantic. The angler has to go in a Quebec fishing smack, or if he is 
in the habit of trusting to fortune when he gets into a scrape, he can 
always obtain a passage down the St. Lawrence in a brig or ship, which 
will land him at any stated point. If he goes in a smack, he can 
dways make use of her tiny cabin for his temporary home ; but if he 
takes a ship, after she has spread her sails for Europe, he will have to 
depend upon the hospitality of the Esquimaux Indians. At the 
mouths of a few of the streams alluded to, he may chance to find the 
newly-built cabin of a lumberman, who will treat him with marked 
politeness; but he must not lay the "flattering unction" to his soul 
that he will receive any civilities from the agents of the Hudson's Bay 
Company whom he may happen to meet in that northern wilderness. 

A large proportion of these streams niu through an unknown mount- 
ain land, and are yet nameless; so that we cannot designate the pre- 
cise localities where we have been particularly successful; and we 
might add that the few which have been named by the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries can never be remembered without a feeling of disgust. Nofc 
to attempt a pun, it can safely be remarked that those names are de- 
cidedly heastli/ ; for they celebrate such creatures as the hog, the sheep, 
4* 
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and tho cow. The salmon taken on this coast vary from ten to forty 
pounds, though the average weight is perhaps fifteen pounds. They 
constitute an important article of commerce, and it is aometimea tho 
case that a single fishcnnan will secure at least four hundred at one 
tide, in a single net. The citiea of Montreal and Quehec are supplied 
with fresh salmon from this portion of the St. Lawrence, and the entire 
valley of that river, as wc]l as portions of tie Union, are supplied with 
smoked salmon from the aame region. The rivers on the southern coast 
of the G-ulf of St. Lawrence are generally well supplied with aalmon, but 
thoae streams arc few and far between, and difficult of access. But a. visit 
to any portion of this great northern valley, during the pleasant summer 
time, is attended with many interesting circumatances. Generally 
speaking, tho scenery is mountainous, and though the people are not 
very numerous, they are somewhat unique in their manners and cus- 
toms, and always take pleasure in lavishing their attentions upon the 
stranger. Tho weeks that we spent voyaging upon the St. Lawrence 
we always remember with unalloyed pleasure; and if we thought that 
fortune would never again permit us to revisit those delightful scenes, 
we should indeed he quite unhappy. 

The most agreeable of our pilgrimages were performed in a small 
sail-boat, commanded by an experienced and very intelligent pilot of 
Tadousac, named Ovington, and our companions were Charles Pent- 
land, Esq., of Lanncc au Leau on the Sagucnay, and Greorge Price, Jr., 
Esq., of Quebec. We had everything we wanted in the way of "crea- 
ture comforts ;" and we went everywhere, saw everybody, caught lota 
of salmon, killed an occasional seal, and tried to harpoon an occasional 
white porpoise; now enjoying a glorious sunset, and then watching 
the stars and the strange aurora, as we lay becalmed at midnight far 
out upon the deep; at one time gazing with wonder upon a terrible 
storm, and then again happy, fearless, and free, da.shing over the bil- 
lows before a stiff gale. 

Some of the peculiar charma of fly-iiBhing in this region are owing 
to the fact that you are not always sure of tho genua of your fish even 
after you have hooked him, for it may be a forty or a twenty pound 
salmon, and then again it may be a aalmon-trout or a four pound spe- 
cimen of the common trout. The consequence is, that the espectn- 
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tions of tht angler are always particularly cscited. Anotter pleasure 
which might he mentioned is derived from the queer antics and laughable 
yells of tlic Indians, who are always hanging about your skirts for the 
express purpose of making themselves merry over any mishap which 
may befill you. The only drawback which we have found in fishing 
m theM Wdters is caused by the immense number of musquitoes and 
sand flies Every new guest is received by them with particular and 
constant attention : their only desire, by night or day, seems to be to 
gorge themselves to death with the life-blood of those who "happen 
amjng them." It actually makes our blood ruo cold to think of the 
miserj we endured from these winged tormentors. 

E\cn with the Gulf of St. Lawrence before our mind, we are dis- 
posed to consider the Bay of Chaleur the most interesting salmon 
region in the British Possessions. This estuary divides Lower 
Canada from New Brunswick, and as the streams emptying into it are 
numerous and always clear, they are resorted to by the salmon in great 
numbers. The scenery of the bay is remarkably beautiful : the north- 
ern shore, being rugged and mountainous, presenia an agreeable contrast 
to the southern shore, which is an extensive lowland, fertile, and some- 
what cultivated. The principal inhabitants of this region are Scotch 
farmers, and the simplicity of their lives is only equaled by their j^^ 

hospitality; and upon this bay, also, reside the few survivors of a once ^ 

powerful aboriginal nation, the Micmac Indians. But of all the rivers 
which empty into the Bay of Chaleur, there is not one that can be 
compared to the EestJgouche, which is its principal tributary. It is a 
winding stream, unequal in width, and after running through a hilly 
country, it forces its way through a superb mountain gorge, and then 
begins to expand in width until it fells into its parent bay. The scene- 
ry is beautiful beyond compare, the eye being occasionally refreshed 
by the appearance of a neat farm, or a little Indian hamlet. The river 
is particularly famous for its salmon, which are very abundant and of 
a good siae. Blit this is a region which the anglers of our country or 
the Provinces, with two or three exceptions, have not yet taken the 
trouble to visit, and many of the resident inhabitants are not eveif 
aware of the fact that the salmon may be taken with the fly. The 
regular fii^hermen ealeh them altogether with the net, and the Indians 
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with the spear; and it is a singular fact that the Indians are already 
complaining of the whites for destroying their fisheries, when it is 
known that a single individual will frequently capture in a smgle day 
a hundred splendid fellows, and that, too, with a spear of only one 
tine. It is reported of a Scotch clergyman who once angled in " these 
parts," that he killed tkree hundred salmon in one season, and with a 
single rod and reel. A pilgrimage to the Rcstigouche would afford 
the Salmon fisher sufficient material to keep his thinkers busy for at 
least one year. The angler and lover of scenery wlio could spare a 
couple of months, wonld find it a glorious trip to go to the Bay of Cha- 
leur in a vessel around Nova Scotia, returning in a canoe by the Res- 
tigouche, and the Spring River, which empties into the St. John. His 
most tedious portage would be only ahoiit three miles long (a mere 
nothing to the genuine angler), and soon after touching the latter river 
he could ship himself on board of a steamboat, and come home in less 
than a week, even if that home happened to be west of the Alleghany 
mountains. 

Of all the largo rivers of New Brunswick, we know not a single one 
which will not afford the fly fisherman as abundance of spoi-t. Fore- 
most among our favorites, we would mention the St. John, with the 
numerous beautiful tributaries which come into it below the Great 
Palls, not forgetting the magnifioent pool below those falls, nor Salmon 
River and the Aroostook. The scenery of this valley is charming 
beyond compare, but the man who would spend a summer therein 
must have a remarkably long purse, for the half-civilized Indians, and 
the less than half-civilized white people, of the region, have a particu- 
lar passion for imposing upon travelers and charging them the most 
exorbitant prices for the simple necessaries they may need. The sal- 
mon of the St. John are numerous, but rather small, seldom weighing 
more than fifteen pounds. The fisheries of the bay of Fundy, near the 
mouth of the St. John, constitute an important interest, in a commer- 
cial point of view. The fishermen here take the salmon with drag-nets, 
just before high water : the neta are about sixty fathoms long, and re- 
quire three or four boats to manage them. The fish are all purcIlBscd, 
at this particular point, by one man, at the rate of eighty cents a-piece, 
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large and small, iluring tho eatirc season. The other New Brunswick 
rivers to which we have aOuded are the Mirimiehi and the St. Croix; 
but aa we have never angled in either, we will leave them to their 
several reputations. 

We now come to say a few words of Nova Scotia, which is not only 
famous for its salmon, hut also for its scientific anglers. In this pro- 
vince the old English feeling for tho "gentle art" is kept up, and we 
know of fly fisherman there, a record of whose piscatorial exploits 
would have overwhelmed even the renowned Walton and Davy with 
astonishment. The rivers of Nova Scotia are quite numerous, and 
usually well supplied with salmon. The great favorite among the 
Halifax anglers is Gold Kiver, a cold and beautiful stream, which is 
about sixty miles distant from that city, in a westerly direction. The 
valley of the stream is somewhat settled, and by a frugal and hard- 
working Swiss and Gferman population, who pitched their tents there 
in 1760. It is fifteen years since it was discovered by a strolling an- 
gler, and at the present time there is hardly a man residing on its 
banks who does not consider timseK a faithful disciple of Walton. 
Even among the Micmac Indians, who pay the river an annual visit, 
may be occasionaUy found an expert fly fisher. But, after all. Nova 
Scotia is not exactly the province to which a Yankee angler would 
enjoy a visit, for cockney fishermen are a little too abundant, and the 
ways of the people in some ridiculous particulars smack too much of 
the mother country. 

Haying finished our geographical history of the salmon and his 
American haunts, we will take our leave of him by simply remarking 
(for tho benefit of those who like to preserve what they capture), that 
there are three modes for preserving the salmon : — first, by putting 
them in salt for three days, and then smoking, which takes about 
twelve days ; secondly, by regularly salting them down, aa you would 
mackerel ; and thirdly, by boiling and then pickling them in vinegar. 
The latter method is unquestionably the most troublesome, but at the 
same time the most expeditious; and what can tickle the palate more 
exquisitely than a choice bit of pickled salmon, with a bottle of Bur- 
gundy to float it to its legitimate home ? 
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THE FUR THAPPERS 



The unique brotherhood of men to whom we now direct the atten- 
tion of our readera ha¥e always depended upon the fur trade alone for 
their support, and as the TUrious fur companies of North America have 
flourished and declined, so have the trappers multiplied or decreased 
in numbers. The French, who were the founders of the fur trade on 
this continent, established themselves licre in 1606, and the trapping 
fraternity may therefore claim the honor of having existed nearly two 
centuries and a half. To estimate the precise number of indiTiduala 
composing this class at the present time would be an impossibility, 
occupying as they do a section of country extending from the Pacific 
Ocean to Hudson's Bay. 

By the laws of our country they have ever been looked upon as 
aliens from the commonwealth of ciTilization, and by the Indian tribes 
as trespassers upon their natural and inherited privileges. The blood 
of the white man, though frequently considerably adulterated, invari- 
ably runs through their veins, and the great majority trace their origin 
to a French, Scottish, or Irish ancestry, it being an established and 
singular fact that trappers of puie American blood are exceedingly 
rare. Those of the far north commonly have the dark eyes and hair 
of the Canadian Frenchman, and those of the south-west the flaxen hair 
and broad brogue of the Sootehman or Irishman. The motives gene- 
rally found to have influenced them in entering upon their peculiar 
life are of course exceedingly various, but among the more common 
ones may be mentioned a deeply-rooted love for the works of Nature 
in their primeval luxuriance, want of sufficient intelligence to prosecute 
a more respectable business, and a desire to keep out of the way of cer- 
tain laws which they may have transgressed in their earlier _days. 
They are usually men with families, their wives being pure Indian, 
and their children, as a matter of course, half breeds. They have what 
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may be termed fixed habitations, but they are nido log cabins, located 
on the extreme frontiers of the civilized world. la religioc, as a class, 
they are behind their red brethren of the wilderness, and their know- 
ledge of books is quite as limited. Crcncrally speaking, they spend 
about nine months roaming alone . through the solitude of the forests 
and prairies, and the remaining three months of the year with their 
families or at the trading posts of the fur companies. As their harvest 
time is the winter, they are necessarily men of iron constitutions, and 
frequently endure the severest hardships and privations. Understand- 
ing as they do the science of trapping and the use of the gun more 
thoroughly than the Indian, they eclipse him in the business of acquir- 
ing furs, and from their superior knowledge of the civilized world, 
limited though it be, they realize much greater profits, and hence it is 
that they are not only haled by the Indian but also by the traders. 
Their manner of dressing is ordinarily about half civilized, their buck- 
skin hunting shirts and ftir caps, of their own manufacture, appearing 
almost as picturesque as the blankets and plumes of the Indian him- 
self. Like the Indians, too, tjiey prefer riehSy-fringed leggins to pan- 
taloons, and embroidered moccasins to shoes. To be perfectly free from 
every restraint both of body and mind, is their chief ambition, and to 
enjoy the freedom of the wilderness is their utmoat h^pj)intbs Those 
who foUow their trade among the mountains are cr nimtulj })ailcd to- 
gether in parties of half a dozen. They perform their long journey 
altogether upon horseback, and when among the mountains aic as cs 
pert in scaling precipices, surmounting waterfalls, and buflcting snow- 
storms as the more hardy of the Indian tribes. They arc exfert Vrse 
men, ride the best of animab, and fake great pleasure not only in deik 
ing themselves with ornamenfa, but also in caparisoning their horses 
in the most grotesque jet picturesque manner. As to the animala 
which all of them make it their business to capture, it may be men- 
tioned that ohiefest among them all is the beaver ; but a goodly portion of 
their income is derived from the furs and peltries of the martin, otter, 
muskrat, bear, fox, mink, lynx, wolverine, raccoon, wolf, elk, and deer, 
and the robes of the huge bufi'alo. ' 

But let us describe the life of the trapping fraternity somewhat more 
' 1 doing which we shall give an illustrative sketch of the 
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career of a single individual, describing his departure from liomc, his 
sojourn in the wilderness, hia return home, and his manner of spend- 
ing his hrief summer furlough. 

It is a bright October morning, and about the threshold of the trap- 
per's cabin there is an unusual stir. While tJie trapper himself 
is busily engaged in examining and putting in order his traps, packing 
away his powder and lead, with a number of good flints, giving the 
lock of his old rifle a thorough oiling, and sharpening his knives, his 
wife is stowing away in hia knapsack a few simple cooking utensils, a 
small bag of tea and a little sugar, several pairs of moccasins and coarse 
woolen socks, and a goodly quantity of the sinewy niat«rial used in 
making snow-shoes. The fact that our friend is about to separate from 
his family for the most part of a year, makes him particularly kind to 
those about him ; and, by way of manifesting his feelings, he gives 
into his wife's possession what little spare money he may have left in 
his pocket out of his earnings of the previous year, and allows his 
children to make as much noise as they please, even refraining from 
scolding them when they kick and abuse hia favoritfl hunting dogs. 
All things being ready, night comes, and the trapper permits himself 
to enjoy another sleep in the midst of his householdj but long before 
the break of day he has whistled to his dogs, and, with his knapsack 
on his back, has taken his departure for a stream that rises among the 
Kooky Mountains. If his course lies through a forest land he con- 
tinues to travel on foot, taking his own leisure, killing a suflicient 
quantity of game to satisfy his wants, and sleeping at night upon his 
skins, under a canopy of leaves. If extensive water courses lie within 
his range, he purchases a canoe of some wandering Indians and plays 
the part of a navigator; and if he finds it necessary to cross extensive 
prairies, he obtains a pony, and, packing himself and plunder upon 
the animal, plays the part of an equestrian. When the first blast of 
December, accompanied by a shower of snow, sweeps over the land, it 
finds our trapper friend snugly domiciled in a log shanty at the mouth 
of the river where he purposes to spend the winter trapping for beaver. 

And now all things are ready, and the trapper has actually entered 
upon his winter avocation. He has reconnoitered the valley in which 
he finds himself, and having ascertained the localities of the beaver, 
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with their houses and dams, he forthwith manages to shoot a single 
male beaver, and having ohtained from his glandulous pouch a suh- 
stance called castwewm, he mixes it with a number of aromatics, and 
in three or four days he is supplied with a suitable bait and proceeds 
to set his traps. As the senses of the beaver are exceedingly keen, 
the business of the trapper requires experience and great caution, and 
he glides through the forests almost with the silence of a ghost; but, 
when a master of his calling, he seldom leaves a beaver village until, 
by his cunning arts, it has become depopulated. The war of extermi- 
nation, as already intimated, be^ns at the mouth of the river, and with 
our friend will only cease when he has reached the fountain-headj or the 
season for trapping comes to on end. The coldest of winds may blow and 
the woods may he completely blocked with snow, but the trapper has 
mounted his snow-shoes, and day after day does he revisit and re-arrango 
his traps. If night overtake him when far removed from his shanty 
{which may he the ease more than half the time), he digs himself a hole 
in some sheltered snow bank, and, wrapped up in his blanket by the 
side of his solitary fire, spends a strangely comfortable night. When 
not engaged with his traps, he employs his time in drying and dressing 
his furs; or, as fancy may dictate, he shoulders his gun and starts out 
for the purpose of capturing a deer, a bear, or some of the beasts which 
are wont to howl him to sleep at the midnight hour. Venison and 
bear meat constitute his principal food, but he is particularly partial 
to the tail of his favorite beaver. The only human beings with which 
he has any social intercourse during the long winter are the poor wan- 
dering Indians who chance to visit him in his cabin ; and at such times 
many are the wild adventures and strange legends which they relate 
to each other around tie huge fire of the trapper. And he now enjoys 
to perfection the companionship of his dogs. Companions, it is true, 
of another sort sometimes gather around his lonely habitation to relieve 
his solitude, for the snowy owl hoots and screams at night from the 
huge pine hrancii that reaches over his cabin, or perhaps an unmolested 
deer manifests its love of companionship by browsing the twigs in 
broad daylight almost at his very threshold. But now fair wcatheif 
Cometh out of the north, and the trapper begins to think that he has 
secured such a supply of furs as will guaranty him a conjforlable sup- 
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port during the comiDg aummer, and one by one lie gathers in his 
tiaps. The crack of his rifle is now heard more irequontly echoing 
through the woods, for he cares not to obtain more beaver skins even 
if ho could, and he would obtain a sufficient number of miscellaneous 
furs to render his assortment complete. Heavy spring rains have set 
in, the water courses are nearly released from their icy fetters, and on 
issuing from his cabin, after a night of conflicting dreams, he finds 
that the neighboring stream has become unusually full. A single 
glance at its turbid waters is enough. He cuts down a suitable tree 
and builds him a canoe, and in this does he stow away his furs and all 
his other plunder; and, seizing his paddle, he jumps into hia seat, 
and with a light heart starts for his distant home. 

The rains are over and gone, and although our voyager has already 
been ten days upon the waters, he has yet at least a thousand addi- 
tional niHos to travel. Kapids irithout number are to be passed, 
many a laborious portage must be made around huge waterfalls, and 
at least two months must elapse before he can moor his little bargo in 
the haven where he would be. Day follows day, and his course is on- 
ward. All along his route tho forest trees are bursting their buds and 
decking themselves with the livery of the vernal season, while the 
grasses and flowers of the prairies are striving to overreach each other 
as they loom into the pleasant sunshine. And then, too, the heart of 
our voyager is cheered by the singing of birds. When night comes, 
and he has lain himself down by his watehfire on the shore, in some 
little cove, he is lulled to sleep by the murmuring music of the stream. 
If, on a pleasant day when he is fatigued, he happen upon an Indian 
encampment and finds that an extensive ball-play or an Indian horse- 
race, or any important medicine ceremony is about to occur, he tarries 
there for a few bouK, and then, as his mind dwells upon the grotesque 
and laughable scenes he has witnessed, resumes his voyage in a more 
cheerful mood. Day foDows day, and the stream upon which he is 
now floating is broad and deep, and sweeps onwai-d as if rejoicing with 
pride for having triumphed over the obstacles of the wilderness, and 
is rapidly approaching the fields and the abodes of civilization.' It is 
now the close of a day in the leafy month of Juno, and oar voyager is 
gliding noiselessly into the quiet cove besido his cabin, and, uttering 
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a loutl whistle or whoop and firing Ms gun, his wife and children 
hasten to the shore, and — the trapper is at home ! 

The Bummer time, ia the opinion of our trapper friend, ia the season 
of unalloyed enjojment, for it ia then that he gives himself up to the 
gratification of all his desires. Having disposed of his fura and pel- 
tries at the nearest trading post for a few hundred dollars in cash, or 
its equivalent in merchandise, he deems himself independently rich, 
and conducts himself a:CCordicgly. In a fit of liherality, he orders his 
wife and children into his canoe and takes them upon a visit to the near- 
est frontier village or city, where he loads them with gewgaws, and the 
family spend a few days. The novelty of this visit soon passes away, 
and our trapper with his family are once more domiciled in their cabin. 
A week of inactivity then follows, and the trapper becomes as restless 
as a fish out of water. He is troubled with a kind of itching palm, 
and away he goes upon a vagabondizing tour among the hangers-on 
about the trading establishments, recounting to all who will listen to 
him his adventures in the wilderness, and spending the remainder of 
the summer after the manner of the idle and the dissipated. But the 
first frost brings him to his senses, and the trapper is himself again — 
for he is thinking of the wilderness. 
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TUE CANADIAN RECLUSE. 

Oi' the many singular eliaiacters whicli we have met with in our 
various travels, we remember none with more pleasure, and even 
wonder, than the hero of thia chapter. In oompauy with tiiree friends, 
we were upon a fishing cruise along the northern shore of the river St. 
Iiawrencc, above the Saguenay, and having on a certain afternoon 
steered our littlo craft into a cove at the mouth of a brook, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining fresh water, we were surprised Ifl find ourselves in 
the immediate neighborhood of a rude but comfortable log cabin. 
Curiosity, as a matter of course, led us to visit the cabin, and introduce 
ourselves to the proprietor. "We did so, and were not only warmly 
welcomed, but were invited to tarry with our new aequaintanoe until 
the nest day, and had we not accepted the invitation, the following 
particulars would not now be made known to the publio. 

The individual under consideration was a Frenchman, and a native 
of Quebec. He was above the medium height, about forty years of 
age, graceful in. his manners, active in mind and body, and altogether 
just the character to rivet the attention of the most casual observer. 
He was wholly ignorant of the world, having never been out of his 
native city, esceptmg when he took up his abode in this out-of-the- 
way corner of the country, where, at the time we met with hbi, he 
had been secluded for nearly twenty years. He had a wife (but no 
children) who was as much like himself in appearance and character as 
nature could well allow her to be. He was totally illiterate, and yet 
possessed an attachment to the unwritten science of botany which was 
truly remarkable. His cabin had only two lower rooms and one garret, 
and yet the best of the three was exclusively appropriated to a collec- 
tion of plants, gathered from the neighboring hills and mountains, 
and numbering several hundred varieties, together with large moose 
horns, furs, and other forest curiosities. He knew not the generic 
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Dame of a single specimen, and yet he would expatiate upon their beauty 
in the moat interesting manner, ehowiog tliat he loved them with in- 
tense affection. To the hunting and cultivation of plants he told us 
he was in the hahit of devoting more than half of his time, where- 
upon we asked him from what source he ohtained his living. He in- 
formed us that having inherited the large tract of land upon which he 
resided, he had come here for the purpose of getting a living out of 
iliat. Oa casting our eyes about, and finding nothing for them to rest 
upon but mountains of solid rock, where even pine trees hardly had the 
courage to grow, we thought his reply somewhat mysterious. He 
smiled at our perplexity, and then told us ttat he had two or three 
profitable salmon fishing grounds within a mile of his house, which 
were rented out to Quebec fishermen, and yielded him all the necessaries 
of life, and that he obtained his fresh meats with his own hands from 
the forest. 

nad we been inclined to doabt any of the assertions of our friend 
in regard to his good living, all such doubts would have been most as- 
suredly dispelled by what we witnessed and enjoyed before closing our 
eyes on the night in question. Having taken us to the fishing ground 
lying nearest to his cabin, for the purpose of letting us see bow the 
salmon were taken in the circular set nets (into which they swam on 
their way up stream when the fide was high, and from which they 
were taken by the hundred when the tide was low), he picked out a 
splendid twenty pound fish, and piloted us hack again to his dwelling. 
He then excused himself from further waiting upon us, and, begging 
us to amuse ourselves by examining hUplanU, or doing anything else 
we pleased, he informed us that he must assist his wife in preparing 
our supper. We bowed our most willing assent, and as the sun was 
near his setting, we ascended a neighboring knoll for the purpose of 
enjoying the extensive prospect which presented itself to view. 

"We were looking towards the south, and across that portion of the 
noble St. Lawrence where it is without an island, and its shores are 
twenty-five miles apart. The retinue of clouds around the setting sun 
were brilliant to a marvelous degi-ee, and were distinctly mirrored on 
the tranquil bosom of the superb river. In the distance we could 
barely discover the southern shore, forming a long naiTow line of pur- 
5« 
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pie; at t d m'l s to the eastward one solitary ship lay floating 
at tlie y f th t de, and in the foreground waa tie cabin of our 

enterta n p rtly h d 1 n from our view hy a few stunted trees, and 
apparently h mm d n hy inaccessible mountains, while before the 
cahin 1 y xfcnd d me half dozen immense mongrel dogs, which 
were th nly 1 n eaturcs, besides ourselves, tending to animate 
the Ion ]j n b 1 ntly communing with our own hearts, we watched 
with p 1 a nt t the coming forth, one after another, of the bean- 
tiful st rs nl w U not but think of our distant homes, and of 

the tie wh h 1 d to the absent and loved. One moment more, 
and we h a d a 1 d h Co, which came from the lungs of our Canadian 
friend, wh nf m d u that supper was ready, whereupon we descended 
to the cabin at a pace bordering upon a run. 

And such a supper ! Our host presided, and while two of his guests 
were seated on either side, the hostess occupied the opposite end of the 
table from her husband. She could not speak a word of English, and 
of course uttered all her apologies in French ; and though the husband 
pretended to talk English, we begged him to remember that his gnesta 
all understood French, and that he had better converse as nature dic- 
tated. No objections were made, and we proceeded to business. The 
table was hterally loaded; and, whilst the matron poured out a capital 
cup of coffee, the host overwhtlmed the plates of his guetts with varions 
kinds of meat, most of which were friei or broiled almost to a crisp. 
We gave vent tj our cunosity by inqmring the names of the dishes 
we were eating. Fi Dm th s moment uuti! the truly delicious feast 
was ended, the tdkingwi'. •illptrf rmcd by the Canihan b;tanist, and 
the substance of h s remarks may be stited as foUDW« 

" That meat in the blue platter, gentlemen, was cut from the hind 
qxiatters of the biggest hlacJi hear ever seen among the mountains. 
He weighed over four hundred pounds, and was as savage as he was 
fat and big. I was climbing along the edge of a hill, about a week 
ago, for the purpose of securing a small yellow flower that I had dis- 
covered hanging from a rock, when the bear in question came running 
out of the mouth of his den, and saluting me with a long scratch on 
the back, I gave him a stab in the belly, and tumbled myself down 
the offset in the most hasty manner ima^nable. I always take my 
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gun with me wtcn I go into tlio ■woods, and wlion I reached the tot- 
tora of the hill I looked out for tKc bear, and, discovering him on a 
stump Bome twenty yards off, I gave him a siiot, and he made at me with 
the fires of revenge and rage in his eye. I climbed up a small tree, 
and while the raaeal made an unsuceessful attempt to follow me, I re- 
loaded my gun and sent another charge directly into hia mouth, which 
gave him a bad cough, and in a short time ho staggered a few paces 
from the tree and fell to the ground quite dead. / then went hack to 
the cliff to secure my yeUom flower, and during that afternoon, by the 
aid of my pony, dragged the bear to my cabin. 

" In that dish, with a piece broken from the edge, gentlemen, you 
have a mixture of moose tongue, moose Up, and nwose brains. I spent 
nearly a month moose-hunting, last winter, in company with a couple 
of Indians, and though the snow was deep, the crust hard, our snow- 
shoes in good order, our dogs brave and strong, and moose were nu- 
merous, we only killed about sixteen. I only brought home the heads 
(while the Indians were satisfied with the skins and haunches), but I 
was more than pdd for all my trouble, in the way of hard traveling 
and cold sleeping, for in one of the moose-yards that we visited I/ownd 
a specimen of pine which I had never seen hejare. It was very soft 
and beautiful, and I think the book-men of England would give a good 
deal of money if they could have it in their great gardens. 

" As to that meat in the white dish, which you all seem to eat with 
such a relish, I think you will be surprised to learn that it is nothing 
but heaver's tail. To my taste it is the sweetest meat in the world, 
and I am only sorry that this valuable animal is becoming so very 
scarce in this section of country. My present stock of beaver's tail 
came from the shore of Hudson's Bay, and, though I bought it of an 
Indian, I had to pay him as much for the tails as the fur company paid 
him for the skins of his animals, I never trapped for beaver myself, 
but I have for otter, and often have great sport in killing seals, which 
are very abundant in the St. Lawrence, and afford to the Indians pretty 
good food during the hard winters. The only thing that I have 
against the beaver is, that he has a fashion, I am told, of cuttiwj doum 
for his house such heauti/ul trees as the hirchf mvlbervy, willow, and 
poplar before they are halfgrovni. 
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" Aa to the salmon upon whioii you have heen feasting, gentlemen, 
you know as much about that particular individual as I do, since you 
saw him while yet in his native clement. The men who hire my fish- 
ing grounds pay me so much for every fish they iake, and sell them 
at a great profit in Quebec and even in Montrcai. From the fisheries 
on this shore are the people of Canada exclusively supplied with the 
salmon, and when we have a good season our merchants manage to 
send over to the United States, in a smoked condition, a good many 
thousand. As to taking them with those pretty little flies, which you, 
gentlemen, always carry in your pocket-books, I never could understand 
how you manage to deceive so sensible a fish as the salmon. Of one 
thing I am cerbiin : if you expect to take any of the salmon in this 
region with those little hues and hooks, you will be much mistaken. 
You will have to go down to the Saguenay, where I am told the fish do 
not know any better than to be deceived by your cunning arts. But, 
if I was ever to follow fishing as you do, It seems to me that instead 
of red, yellow, and blue feathers, I should cover my hooks viit/i the 
bright berries and buds which ^ou may find upon some trees even during 



This last remark of our host convinced us that he was indeed pos- 
sessed with a ruling passion, and we of course gratified ourselves by 
humoring him to the length of our patience. He not only monopolized 
the conversation during supper, but be did most of tie talking until 
bed-time. We spent the night under his roof, sleeping upon bear 
skins, spread on the floor; and, after an early breakfast, we bade him 
adieu, and pursued our course down the St. Lawrence. 
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TROUT FISHING. 
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Were it not for the salmon, we should pronounce the tront the 
most superb game-fish in the world. As the case now stands, however, 
we are inclined to believe that he has delighted a greater number of 
anglers than any other jukabitant of the " liquid plain." The cha- 
racteristics of tiis charming fish are ao well known that we shall not, 
on this occasion, enter upon a scientific descnptinn, eithtr of his per- 
son or hatits. In all the particulars of beauty, of lolor and form, of 
gratM, of activity, of inteUigenoe and flavor, as before mtimated, he 
has but one rival. He always glories in the coldest and pnrest of 
water, and the regions of country to which he is partial are commonly 
distinguished for the wildness of their scenery; and therefore it is that 
to the lover of nature this imperial fish has ever been exceedingly 
dear. Their period of spawning is in the autumn, and they recover 
as early as February^ thereby remaining in season a part of the winter, 
as well as the entire spring and summer — though the tronting months, 
jpar excellence, are May and Juno, 

In weight, even when fully grown, the different varieties of trout 
run from four ounces to sisty pounds, and of the different distinct 
species found in the United States and Canada, we are acquainted only 
with the following : 

The Common, or Brook and River Trout. — There is hardly a cold 
and rocky stream in "any of the New England or Northern States, or 
among the mountains of the Middle and Southern States, where this 
species is not found in abundance. In regard to weight, they ordinal- 
lily vary from three or four ounces to two pounds; and in color, ac- 
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cording to the ctaracter of the hrook or river which they inhabit. So 
apparent is the difference of color in this family, that, in the several 
sections of the coimtry where they are found, they are designated by 
the names of Silver or Fall trout, as in Lake George ; and the Black 
trout, aa in many of the smaller lakes or ponds of New England. 
The only civilised mode employed by our people for taking thera ia 
with the hook; but, while the scientific angler prefers the artificial fly 
(with an appropriate reel), large numbers are annually destroyed by 
the farmers' boys with the common hook aud red worm. As Ui the 
hoathcnish mode of netting this beautiful fish, we can only say that it 
merits the most eaxnest condemnation of every gentleman. The com- 
mon trout is proverbially one of the moat skittish of all the finny 
tribes; but, when he happens to be a little hungry, he is fearless as 
the hawk, and at such times often leaps into the mr aa if for the pur- 
pose of defying the cunning of hia human enemies. According to our 
esperience, the best bait for early spring fishing is tie common worm, 
but for June, July, and August we prefer the fly. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a minnow is preferable to either. The great charm of fly-fishing 
for trout is derived from the fact tiat you then see the movement of 
your fi-sh, and if you are not an expert hand, the chances are that you 
will capture but one out of the hundred that may rise to your hook. 
Tou can seldom save a trout unless you strike the very instant that he 
leaps. But, even after this, a deal of care is required to land him in 
safety. If he is a half-poundor, you may pull him out directly; but 
if larger than that, after fairly hooking him, you ahould play him with 
your whole line, which, when well done, is a feat full of poetry. The 
swiftness with which a trout can dart from his hiding-place after a fly 
is truly astonishing ; and we never see one perform this operation 
without feeling an indescribable thrill quivering through our frame. 
The fact that this is the only fish in tie world which nature has desig- 
nated by a row of scarlet spots along the sides, would seem to imply 
that she deemed it the perfection of her finny creations, and had, 
therefore, fixed upon it this distinguishing mark of her skill. 

' The Salmon Trout. — Under this head we include all thosfffish of 
the trout genus which are found only in those lakes of our country 
having no connection whatever with the sea. The fish now under con- 
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aideration reaembleg, in its general appearance, the legitimate salmon, 
but is totally unlike it in seTeral particulars. Tte salmon trout, for 
example, varies in weight from three to sixty pounds; and, if every- 
body is to be believed, they have been taken in some of out waters 
weighing upwards of one hundred pounds. They are also of much less 
value tlian the real salmon aa an article of food, there being nothing 
at all delicate in the texture or flavor of a mammoth fish. As sport- 
ing fish, too, they are of Httle value, for they love tie gloom of deep 
wafer, and are not distangnistcd for their activity. The names besides 
its own by which tils fish is recognized, arc the lake trout and the 
Mackinaw trout ; and, by many people who ought to know better, they 
are often confounded with the genuine salmon. As is tho case with 
the salmon, they are seldom or never found in any of our rivers, but 
chiefly in tho lakes of the northern and northwestern States of the 
Union, being found in the greatest numbers at the Straits of Mack- 
inaw, in Lake Superior, Lake George, and the other lakes of the Em- 
pire State, and in Moosehead Lake. 

TU Sea Trout.— Ow idea of this fish is that it is quite at home 
in the "deep, deep sea," but rather partial to the brackish waters of 
large rivers and the inland bays of the American coast. And also that 
they vary in weight from three to fifteen pounds, and ought to be 
highly prized as a game-fish, then- flesh being of a rosy hue, and excel- 
lent, and their courage and strength allied to those of their more aristo- 
cratic cousin — the salmon. Like the salmon and common trout, too 
they scom the more common baits of the fisherman, and possess a de- 
cided taste for the fly, albeit thousands of them are taken with the 
shrimp and minnow. The waters where they mostly abound are those 
of the lower St. Lawrence and its tributaries, the bay of Cape Cod, all 
along the southern shore of Barnstable, the entire shore of Martha's 
Vineyard, and the bays Delaware and Chesapeake. 80 much for the 
varieties of trout with which we are personally acquainted. 

It now behooves us to record some of our experience in trout fishing, 
but we have abeady published in our books of travel, and elsewhere, 
quite as many/sA storks as will be readily believed. We shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves, on this occasion, with a brief description of our 
favorite localities- 
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As a matter of course, the first place that we mention in this con- 
nection is Sant St. Marie, wHoh, for many reasons, is an eseecdiiigly 
attractive place. In the first placo, it is the outlet to Lake Superior, 
the largest body of fresh water on tie glohe. It is also the westera 
terminating point of the lake navigation of tho north. From tte 
earliest periods of our history to the present time, it has been, as it 
were, the starting place for all the fur expeditions hy land which have 
ever penetrated the immense wilderness bordering on Hudson's Bay 
aad the Arctic ocean. Tho fall of the river St. Mary, at the spot 
called the Saut, is nearly twenty-five feet within the spa«e of half a 
mile, so that from a canoe at the foot of the rapid it presents the ap- 
pearance of a wall of foam. The width of it is reputed to be one mile, 
and on the British side are several beautiful islands, covered witt hem- 
lock, spruce, and pine, pleasingly intermingled with birch. Tho bed 
of the river at this point consists chiefly of colored sand-stones, tlic 
depth varies from ten to perhaps one hundred feet, and the water is 
perpetually cold, and as clear as it is possible for any element to be. 
But what makes the Saut particularly attractive to the angler, is tho 
fact that the common trout is found here in good condition throughout 
the year. They are taken with the fly, and from boats anchored in 
the more shallow places of tlio river, as well as from the shore. We 
have known two fishermen to spend an entire day in a single reef, or 
at one anchorage, and, in spite of sunlight and east winds, have known 
them to capture more than a cart -load of the spotted beauties, varying 
in weight from half a pound to three and four. How it is that the 
fish of this region always appear to be in season has never been ex- 
plained, but we should imagine that either they have no particular 
time for spawning, or that each season brings with it a variety peculiar 
to itself. Those of the present day who visit Saut St. Marie for the 
purpose of throwing the fly, ought to be fully prepared with tackle, 
and that of the best quality. With regard to the creature comforts 
obtainable in the village of Saut St. Marie, they will be as well sup- 
plied as in any other place of the same size equally remote from the 
civilized centre of the world. And when the pleasures of trouf'flshing 
begin to subside they can relieve the monotony of a sojourn here by 
visiting the Indians in their wigwams, and seeing them capture (with 
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nets, in the pure white foam) the h aa ful wb te fish; they may also 
with little difficulty visit h c pj m n f Lake Superior, or, if 
they would do their eouu y v ce {p ovid 1 h y are Americans), 
they may indite long letters to members of Congress on the great ne- 
cessity of a ship eanal around the faUs or rapids of St. Mary. 

And now for the island of Mackinaw. For an elaborate description 
of this spot we refer our readers to any of the numerous travelers who 
have published its praises, not forgetting, hy way of being impartial, 
an aeeount from our own pen already before the public. The time is 
rapidly approaching, we believe, when this island will be universally 
considered one of the most healthful, interesting, convenient, and fash- 
ionable watering-places in the whole country. And the naturalists, 
not to say the angler, will find here the celebrated Mackinaw trout in 
its greatest perfection. And when the Detroit and Chicago steamer 
runs into the httle crescent harbor of the island for the purpose of 
landing the traveler, and he discovers among the people on the dock 
some half-dozen wheelbarrows laden with fish four feet long and weigh- 
ing fifty or sixty pounds, he must not be alarmed at finding those fish 
to be Mackinaw trout, and not sturgeon, as he might at first have 
imaf^ned. The truth is, the very size of these fish is an objection to 
them, for, as they have to be taken in deep water, and with a large 
cord, there is far more of manual labor than sport in taking them. 
But when one of these monsters happens to stray towards the shore 
where the water is not over fifty feet, it is then, through the marvel- 
lously clear water, exceedingly pleasant to watch their movements as 
they swim about over the beds of pure white sand. As before inti- 
mated, the Mackinaw trout is far inferior to the common trout as an 
article of food, and to the white fish almost infinitely so. 

The Mackinaw trout (as is the case with all salmon trout) is in fine 
condition throughout the winter months; and the Indians are very 
fond of taking them through the ice. Their manner of proceeding is 
to make a large hole in the ice, over which they erect a kind of wig- 
wam, so as to keep out the light; and, stationing themselves above the 
hole, they lure the trout from the bottom by an artificial bait,''and 
when he comes sufficiently near pick him out with a spear ; and they 
are also taken with a hook. The voraciousness of the Mackinaw trout 
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at this season is said to be astonishing; and it is reeoriled of aCanadian 
fisherman that, having lost all his artificial hmt, by their being bitten 
to pieces, he fioally resorted to a large jackknife attached to a hook 
which he had in his pocket, and which was swallowed by a thirty 
ponnd fish. Another anecdote that we have heard touching this mode 
of winter fishing is as follows, and shows the danger with which it is 
sometimes attended. An Indian fisherman, of renown among the 
tribes of Lake Superior, whUe fishing oR this lake in the manner above 
mentioned, at a considerable distance from the shore, was once de- 
tachsd with a cake of ice from the shore and carried into the lake by 
the wind, and was never heard of more. Such a death as he must 
have met with it would be difficult to describe. 

But we cannot leave Mackinaw without making a passing allusion 
to the fish whose Indian name is ciscovet. It is a beautiful fish, un- 
questionably of the trout family, a bold biter, richly flavored, and quite 
beautiful both in symmetry and color. They are not very abundant, 
and are altogether the greatest fishy delicacy in this region, excepting 
the white fish. They weigh from five to ten pounds, and are remark- 
able for their fatness. At the Island of Mackinaw the common trout 
are not found at all, but in all the streams upon the main shore of 
Lake Michigan, which is only a short distance off, they are very abun- 
dant and very large. 

Another trouting region whose praises we are disposed to sing is 
that of northern Xew York, lying between Lake (Jeorge and Long 
Lake. All the running waters of this section of country are abun- 
dantly supplied with common trout, and aD the lakes (which are quite 
numerous) with salmon trout. The scenery everywhere ia of the 
wildest and most imposing character. The two branches of the noble 
Hudson here take their rise, and almost every rood of their serpentine 
courses abounds in rapid and deep pools, yielding common trout of the 
largest size. But the angler who visits this region must not expect 
to be feasted with the fashionable delicacies of the land, or spend his 
nights in luxuriantly furnished rooms ; he must be a lover of salt pork, 
and well acquainted with the yielding qualities of a pine fiodi:. To 
those of our readers who would become better acquainted with the re- 
gion alluded to, we would recommend the interesting descriptions of 
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Charles F. Hoffman, Esq., and the spirited though somewhat fantastic 
ones of J. T. Headley, Esq. 

In the " times of old" we have enjoyed ourselves exceedingly in 
making piscatorial pilgrimages among the Catskill and Sfaaridaken 
Mountains, but their Tvilderness glory is rapidly departing. We can 
now only recommend this re^on as abounding in beautiful as well as 
magnificent scenery. Now, while we think of it, however, we have 
one little incident to record connected with Shaw's Lake, which beau- 
tifies the summit of one of the Catskills. Having once caught a large 
number of smaU common trout in a stream that ran out of this lake, 
we conceived the idea that the lake itself must of necessity contain a 
large number of full grown fish of the same species. With this idea 
in view, we obtained the services of a mountaineer named Hammel, 
and tried our luck at the lake, by the light of the moon, with set lines 
and live minnows. During the night we caught no less than forty- 
two trout, averaging in weight over a pound apiece. We were of 
course greatly elated at this success ; and, having enjoyed quite a ro- 
mantic expedition, we subsequently published an account of the parti- 
culars. A few days after this, a party of anglers residing in the town 
of Catskill saw what we had written, and immediately posted off to 
Shaw's Lake, for the purpose of spending a night there. They did so, 
and also fished after the same manner that we did, and yet did not 
capture a single trout. They of course returned home considerably 
disgusted, and reported that the lake in question was covered with 
dead eels, that the water was alive with lizards, that they saw the 
glaring eyes of a panther near their wateh-fire, and that we had been 
guilty of publishing a falsehood. It now becomes us to deny, and in 
the most expressive tone, this rough impeachmentj although we fully 
confess that there still hangs a mystery over out piscatorial good fortune. 
If the anglers of New York city are to be believed, there is no region 
in the world like Long Island for common trout. We are informed, 
however, that tiie fish are here penned up in ponds, and that a stipu- 
lated sum per bead has to be paid for all the fish captured. With this 
kind of business wo have never had any patience, and we shall ^here- 
fore refrain from commenting upon the exploits or trespassing upon 
the exclusive privileges of the cockney anglers of the empire city. 
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But another troutiug region, of which we can safely speak in the 
most flattering terms, is that watered by the two principal trihutaries 
of the river Thames, in Connecticut, viz., the Yantie and the Quinue- 
haug. It is, in our opinion, more nearly allied to that portion of Eng- 
land made famous hy Walton in his Complete Angler, than any other 
in the United States, The countiy is generally highly cultivated, but 
along nearly allitsyery beautiful streams Nature has been permitted to 
have her own way, and the dark pools are everywhere overshadowed 
by the foliage of overhanging trees. Excepting in the immediate vi- 
cinity of tJie factories, trout are quit* abundant, and the anglers are 
generally worthy members of the gentle brotherhood. When the 
angler is overtaken by night, he never finds himself at a loss for a place 
to sleep ; and it has always seemed to us that the beds of this region 
have a "smell of lavender." The husbandmen whom yoti meet here 
are intelligent, and their wives neat, affable, and polite, understanding 
the art of preparing a frugal meal to perfection. Our trouting recol- 
lections of this section of New England are manifold, and we would 
part with them most unwilhngly. Dearly do we cherish, not only re- 
collections of scenery and fishing, but of wild legends and strange 
characters, bright skies, poetic conceptions, and soul-instructing les- 
sons from the lips of Nature. Yes, and the secret of our attachment 
to the above-mentioned streams may be found in the character of these 
very associations. What intense enjoyment would not Fatter Walton 
have derived from their wild and superb scenery! The streams of 
England are mostly famous for the bloody battles and sieges which 
they witnessed for many centuries, and the turreted castles which they 
have only tell us eventful stories of a race of earth-bom kings. But 
many of the streams of our country, even in these days, water a virgin 
wilderness, whose only human denizens are the poor but noble Indian 
tribes, who live, and love, and die in their peacefiil valleys; and the 
unshorn forests, with the luxuriantly magnificent mountains, sing a 
perpetual hymn of praise to One who is above the sky and the King 

Of all the New England States, however (albeit much might be 
written in praise of Vermont and New Hampshire, with their glorious 
Green and White Mountains), we believe that Maine is altogether the 
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best supplied. Tu the head waters of the Penobscot and Kennebec, 
the common trout may be found by the thousand ; and in flioosehead 
Lake, as before stated, salmon trout of the largest size and in great 
numbers. This is even a more perfect wilderness than that in the 
northern part of New York, and it is distinguished not only foe ita 
superb scenery, but its fine forests afford an abundance of large game, 
such as moose, deer, bears, and wolves, which constitute a most decided 
attraction to those disciples of the gentle art who have a little of the 
fire of Nimrod in their natures. 

Another, and the last region towards which we would direct the 
attention of our readers, is that portion of Canada lying on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence. At the mouth of all the streams here 
emptying into the great river, and especially at the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay, the sea trout is found in ita greatest perfection. They vary 
from five to fifteen pounds, and are taJien with the fly. But what 
makes the fishing for them particularly interesting, is the fact that 
when the angler strikes a fish it is impossible for him to tell, before 
he has seen his prize, whether he has captured a salmon trout, a mam- 
moth trout, common trout (which are here found in brackish or salt 
water), or a magnificent salmon, glistening in his silver mail. 
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ROCK ORE 



It was a delightful autumnal morning, and ive Lad called upon a 
friend (who, like ourself, is a. lover of nature), aad proposed that we 
should spend a day in the woods; whereupon ho whistled for his 
handsome greyhound, and with our sketch-hooks in hand, we departed. 
We ttirned our faces towards Sock Oreek, which rises in the central 
porHon of Montgomery county, Maryland, and after running a dis- 
tance of some fifteen miles, finally empties into the Potomac, between 
Washington and Georgetown. And now, hefore going one step fur- 
ther, we wish to inform the reader that it is not our intention to give 
a eomplete description of this charming stream : to accomplish that 
task laithfuHy it would he necessary for us to write a thousand poems 
and paint at least a thousand pictures, every one of which should be a 
gem. We purpose only to record the more prominent impressions 
which have been left upon our mind by the excursions to which we 
allude. 

Wo struck the creek just without the limits of the city, and the 
first object that attracted our attention was "Decatur's tomb." This 
memorial of a departed naval hero occupies the summit of a pictur- 
esque hill, audis shaded from the sua by a brotherhood of handsome 
oak trees. It is built of bricks (which are painted white), and resem- 
bles in shape a small Grecian temple without its columns, and is with- 
out any inscription. The remains of the commodore were originally 
deposited here, hut his ashes have subsequently been removed to 
Philadelphia and deposited in his family vault. The land upon which 
this tomb is located is called Kalorama, and belongs to an estate origi- 
nally owned by Joel Barlow, which fact is alone sufficient to give it a 
reputation; but it is somewhat more interesting to know tbafit was 
upon this spot of earth that Robert Fulton first tried his e 
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wliile studying out the science of steam naTigation. This was at tlie 
time when Barlow and Fulton were on the most intimate tenns of 
friendship, and Kalorama was Fulton's principaJ homo. A gentleman 
residing in Georgetown informs us that he can rememher the time 
when an old wooden shed was standing in the vicinity of Kock Creek, 
where Fulton tried many of his experiments ; and we are also informed 
that the parlor walls of Kalorama were once ornamented with fresco 
paintings executed by Fulton at the request of his friend Barlow. 
Subsequently to that period and while yet a memher of Barlow's 
family, Fulton kept an account-book, in which he recorded all his 
business transactions, and that curious and valuable relic of the de- 
parted engineer is now in the possession of a citizen of Washington, by 
whose pohtfiness we are privileged to gratify our aatiijuaiian readers 
with a brief description of the account-book m question It is of the 
size of an ordinary mercantUe cash-book, and although only half filled 
with writing, it contains a record of business transactions occurring 
during the years 1809,-'10,-'11,-'12,~'13, and '14 It ■^ema to 
have been kept with little regard to method, but nevertheless contains 
a great variety of items which are quite valuable in a historical point 
of view. On a fly leaf, for example, we have the foUowing record : — 

"1813. The dry-dock finished at the steamboat works in Jersey 
City on the 14th October. On that day, at 1 o'eloek, the original 
North Kiver steamboat entered for the first time, and I believe is the 
first vessel that has been in a dry-dock in the United States." : — 

With regard to the name of the " original North Eiver steamboat," 
I am not certain; but on the same leaf with the above, I find the fol- 
lowing memorandum : — 

" Oar of A^eptune—len^h of her bottom 157 feet; do, on deck 171 
feet 6 inches; extreme width of the bottom 22 feet; do. on deck 2S 



With a view of showing the profitableness of the steam-boatingjjus 
less in the olden times, I append the following : — 
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" Total number of passengers in tte Raritan for 1809 : 

202 to Elizabethtown Point, at 4s. each 101 00 

1, 480 to Amboy, at 8 do 1,480 50 

692 to Brunswick, at 12 do 1,038 75 

90 way 55 20 

Total reeeipte 2,675 45 

"Of this sum oae-sixth, equal 445 90, to patentees," 

Of the various persons with whom Fulton seems to have had ex- 
tensive dealings, the principal one was Kobert R. Liyingston, from 
whom large sums of money were frequently received. The principal 
items under the head of 1813 (which seems to have been a very busy 
year), give one an idea of the extent of Fulton's business, and is as 
follows : — ■ 

"Steamboats building and engaged: 

2 from New Orleans to Louisville and St Louis, 

Mississippi §60,000 

1 " Kttsburg to Louisville, Ohio 25,000 

1 " Richmond to Norfolk, James River 35,000 

1 " Washington to Malbourg, Potomac 20,000 

1 onLong Island Sound, from New York to Hartford . 40,000 
1 " East River ferry boat to Brooklyn .... 20,000 

1, Petersburg . . . ■ 25,000 

1, Elizabeth 30,000 

1, Robert Fulton 25,000 

1, Charleston 30,000 

1, Cape Fear 22,000 

Total ^332,000" 

Another record which I find under the same head is this:— 

" Waters under the direction of B. H. Latrobe, or such of them as 

he sbaD have a steamboat on and in actual operation by January, 1815. 

Such as shall not have the funds raised for one boat within one year 

from May 1, 1813, shall be at the disposal of Livingston and Fulton. 

" 1st, Potomac, from Georgetown to Potomac Creek. 
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"2d, for the sounds from Charleston to Savannah. 
" 3d, from Pittsburg to Louisville. 
" 4th, the Cumberland fi-om Nashville to Louisville. 
" 5th, the Tennessee to Louisville. 

" For raising companies, funds, and establishing these, he has to 
have of each one-third of the patentee's rights." 

Under the head of 1812, wo find a statement giving the cspcnses of 
a North Kiver steamboat (what one we know not), which amounted to 
S610 per month, the boat making seventy-six trips. And as to wages, 
we gather that the captain received $50 per month; pilot, $35; en- 
gineer, $35; seamen and firemen, ^20 each; cook,Sl6; servants, Sl4 ; 
and chambermaid, g8. 

Another record readeth as follows : — 

" Gentlemen, o/influeneein Cincinnati, Ohio. — Jacob Burnet, Esq., 
Martin Baum, Escj., Jesse Hunt, General Fmdley, General Gano, Mr. 
Stanly." 

The following I find under the head of " Notes on Steamboats :" — 
"The Comet constructed at Pittsburg in the spring of 1813, for 
Mr. Smith, is 52 feet long and 8 feet beamj cylinder 6i inches dia- 
meter, 18 inches stroke, vibrating motion, no condenser or air-pump. 
The water wheel in the stem, 6 feet diameter, 8 paddles 2 feet 6 
inches long and 11 inches wide. The boiler 14 feet long, 2 feet 6 
inches wide, with a flue high, steam from 50 to 60 pounds to the inch 
square, 20 to 30 double stroke a minute. Tku is Evans's idea of 
xteam pmeer ly Jiiyh steam. It was ilie Marquis of Worcester's 120 
years ago ; and Mr. Watts 30 years ago tried and abandmed it." 

Another curious memorandum, which is without a caption, is as 
follows t — 

"10,000 acres of pine land on Egg Harbor River, the property of 
Ebenezer Tucker, of Tuckerton, Burlington county, known by the 
name of Judge Tucker. Should this land produce only ten cords fo 
an acre, it will be 1,000 to 100 acres, or 100,000 cords. The steam- 
boats from New York will use 1,500 cords a year, or, for New York 
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and Albany, 3,000 cords; thence 20 years would conanme the wood 
of 6,000 acres, in which time, the first cut would grow up, and thus 
this 10,000 acres would perpetually supply the steamboats." 

The longest record in this acoount book (like all the others) ia in 
Fulton's own handwriting, and entitled "Livingston and Fullon vs. 
Lake Okam^lain boat" It occupies four closely written pages, ia 
dated October 12, 1810, and signed hy Eobert R. Livingston. It ia 
an interesting document, but aa the volume in question is about to be 
presented to the New York Historical Society, I will leave it with 
that honorable body to ^ve it to the pubKc in some of their interest- 
ing publications. 

But enough of this episode. Though Rock Creek may have been 
the birthplace of Fulton's steamboat idea^ yet it is certain that, with 
all his Sery monsters at our command, we could never ascend this 
beautifd stream without the use of our legs, and we will therefore re- 
join our companion and continue our pedestrian pilgrimage. 

Our nest halting-place, after we left Kalorama, was at an old mill, 
located in the centre of a secluded glen. With the humming music 
of its wheels, with the polite attentions of the Jiouty miller, and the 
rustic beauty of his cottage and children, we were well plea'wd, but 
with the natural loveliness of fie place we were delighted. A greater 
variety of luxuriant foliage I never before witnessed in so limited a 
nook of the country. From one point of view a scene presented itself 
which was indeed exquisite. We were completely hemmed in from 
the great world, and, ia addition to the mill and the cottage, we had a 
full view of the stream, which was spanned by a rustic foot bridge, 
upon which a couple of children were standing and throwing pebbles 
in the water, while a few paces beyond a man was pulling to the shore 
a small boat laden with wood. On either hand, a, number of proud- 
looking oaks towered against the sky, and by the water's edge in the 
distance stood a atupendoua silver willow, literally white with age; 
and, to complete the picture, we had in one place a mysterious brick 
ruin, and in the foreground a variety of mossy rocks, upon which, in 
a superb attitude, stood our beautiful greyhound, watching a little 
army of minnowa sporting in a neighboring pool. And with what 
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great name does our reader imagine this beautiful place ia associated ? 
None other than that of the lat« John Quincy Adams, who became 
ifa purchaser many years ago, and to whose estate (aa I believe) it 
now belongs. And many a time, in other days, has that distinguished 
statesman spent his morning under the dome of the capitol ia pohtical 
debate, and the afternoon of the same day in this romantic glen, list- 
ening to the singing of a thousand birds, which had built their nests 
in the branches of his own trees. 

The roads which cross the channel of Kock Creek, and frequently 
run for a long distance along its winding vale, are distinguished for 
their loneliness, and of course well adapted to please the poetic mind. 
Along many of them you might walk for miles without meeting a human 
being, but then you would be sure to frighten many a rabbit, and de- 
stroy the gossamery hammocks of unnumbered spiders. While passing 
along the road which took us from Adams' Mill further up the stream, 
we chanced to overtake a small negro boy (who was almost without 
any rags on his back, and whose straw hat looked as if the cows had 
feasted upon its brim), with whom our companion held the following 
dialogue : — 

" Boy, where are yon going ?" 

"I'm gwinc down to Mr. Pierce's." 

And here — taking out his pencil, holding up his sketch-book, and 
looking very fiercely at the darkle — our friend exclaimed, " I'll sketch 
you, you rascal." 

Whereupon the poor boy uttered a most frightful yell, and ran away 
in the greatest consternation, as if we had been a pair of murderers. 

Our nest stopping-place was at a cider mill, where an old negro, 
with the assistance of a mule, was grinding apples, and another man 
was pressing the sweet juice into a mammoth tub. A lot of boys, who 
were out on a chestnut gathering excursion, had discovered the mill, 
and having initiated themselves into the good graces of the darkies, 
were evidently enjoymg a portion of Mr. Horace Greeley's celebrated 
" good time." 

But it is now about noon, and we have reached that spot npon Rbek 
Creek known as Pierce's Plantation. Here we found the ruins of an 
old saw-mill, and while transferring a portrait of it to our sketch-book. 
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with its half decayed dam, and two or three hoary sycamores and olms, 
we discovered a boy in the act of fishing. We bowed to him as to a 
brother angler, and looking into his basket, we found snugly lying 
there no less thaa half » dozen handsome fall* fish, weighing from sis 
ounces to a pound each. These we of course purchased, and then in- 
(juired of the boy if he knew of a house in that vJcmity where we 
could likely have the fish cooked. He replied in the afErmative, 
whereupon we sent him to the dwelling he mentioned for the purpose 
of warning the inmates of our approach. On onr arrival there we were 
warmly welcomed, and in due time we had the satisfaction of enjoying 
as finely cooked fish as ever tickled the palate of Izaak Walton or Sir 
Humphrey Davy. Not only were we waited upon with marked polite- 
ness, but were treated with aa abundance of delicious currant wine 
and new cider, and for all this truly southern hospitality we could 
malic no return, excepting in the way of gratitude. 

But, pleasant as was our reception and repast at this Rock Creek 
cottage, our own mind was more deeply impressed with the exquisitely 
charming appearance of the cottage itself and surrounding buildings. 
It struck us as one of the most comfortable and poetical nooks that we 
ever beheld. It seemed to have everything about it calculated to win 
the heart of a lover of nature and rural life. Though situated on the 
side of a hill and embowered in trees, it commands a pleasing landscape j 
and as it was built upwards of one hundred years ago, tt is interesting 
for its antiquity. Surmounted as it is with a pointed roof, green with 
the moss of years, and flanked by a vine-covered porch, the vegetation 
which clusters around it is so abundant that you can hardly discover 
its real proportions. And all the out-buildings are in strict keeping 
with the cottage itself. It is, upon the whole, one of the most inte- 
resting nooks to be found anywhere within an hour's ride of the 
capitol; and we can fully understand what a certain wealthy gentleman 
/dt when he made the remai-k that this Eock Creek cottage was the 
only place he had ever seen which he would prefer to his own, albeit 

■ Tlie Fall Fiali of Rock Creek is evidently iilentical with tlio Dacet>f Wal- 
ton i il is teallyabtautiAil and eweet flab, and well deserves it? local repulalion. 
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his own residence is one of the most costly and beautiful iq the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The scenery of Rock Creek for several miles above the Pierce Plan- 
tation is chiefly distinguishad for its simple and quiet beauty. The 
whole vale in fiict is remarkably lusuriant, and probably contains aa 
great a variety of foliage as can be found in the same space in any 
section of tbs country. For miles and miles do the trees come together 
as if for the pui-pose of protecting the murmuring stream from the 
kisses of fie sunlight, and even in September birds and flowers are 
quite abundant ; for here it is (it would seem) that summer lingers 
longest in the lap of autumn. And such vines, too, as cluster along 
the margin of this stream! The graceful net-work which they have 
formed over the tiny waterfalls and the deep dark pools, with all their 
tendrils, are graceful beyond compare; and while happy children go 
there at times to gather the luscious grapes, we are certain that the 
little people of fairyland are well content with their allotted privilege 
of using the swing of the vine, while in the enjoyment of their mid- 
night revels. 

But we find that we are getting to he decidedly too poetical for our 
own safety and the comfort of our readers, and as the sun has long 
since passed the meridian, it is time that we should think of returning 
home. And, besides, as we shall return to the city by a different route 
from the one we came, we purpose to inti-oduco to our readers one or 
two more "places of note" which are identified with Kock Creek. 

And first as to the Rock Creek church, which lies somewhere between 
one and two miles eastward of the stream from which it derives its 
name. The original Rock Creek chapel was founded in the year 1719, 
and the bricks employed in its construction were brought from England. 
It became a, parish church in 1726, at which time the glehe land (as 
at the present time, 1 believe) amounted to one hundred acres. It 
was rebuilt in the yeaj 1768, and many improvements added in the 
year 1808. The first rector of the church was the Rev. G-eorge Mur- 
dock, who officiated for thirty-four years; his successors were Rflv, 
Alexander Williamson, Rev. Thomas Read, Rev. Alfred Henry 
Dashields, Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Rev. Henry C. Knight, Rev. Levin 
I. Gills, Rev. Edward Waylen, and the present incumbent. Rev. Wil- 
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liam A. Hams. Of Mr, Read it is recorded that he presided over the 
church for forty years, during the whole of which time he was absent 
only thirty months; and with regard to Mr. Waylen, it may be stated 
that he compiled an interesting history of the Parish, which was puh- 
lished in 1845. 

The appearance of Rock Creek church as it now stands is simply 
that of an old-fashioned but very comfortable brick church. It occu- 
pies the summit of a gentle hill, and is completely surrounded with a 
brotherhood of fine oak and chestnut-trees. On every side of it tombs 
and grave-stones are quite abundant, and some of them are so very old 
as to be almost entirely hidden in the earth. Although we spent nearly 
an hour in this city of the dead deciphering the various epitaphs, we 
only stumbled upon one which attracted our particular attention ; it was 
a simple stone slab, covered with moss, upon which was this touching 
record ; — 

"Grant, Lwd, v>hen I from death do wake, 
I may of endless life partake. 
J. R. 

1803." 

And now, by way of variety, suppose our readers tarry with us for 
a few moments at the residence of a certain retired banker, which lies 
only a short distance from the Rock Creek church. With the elegant 
mansion and highly cultivated grounds, everybody must of necessity 
be pleased, for we believe that a more tasteful and superb place is not 
to be found in the country. It caps the summit of the loftiest hill in 
the vicinity of Washington, and while in one direction it commands a 
view of the Allegheny Mountains, in another lies spread out a com- 
plete panoramic view of the metropolis of the land, with a magnificent 
reach of the Potomac extending a distance of at least forty miles. To 
comment upon the spirits who preside over the mansion to which we 
have alluded is not our purpose, hut we may mention in passing that 
among the numerous productions of art which adora the interior are 
two capital pictures by Slorland, and a very fine landscape by Gains- 
borough. But enough. The sun is already near the horizon, and even 
now the latter half of our walk home must be by the light of the 
moon. And so much for a vagabondizing day on Rock Creek. 
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LILLY LARKARD. 

All that life can rale 
"Worth name of life, in her hatli estimaio; 
Yomh, beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all 
Thai happiness and prime can happy caU. 



Lilly Larsard is an only child, the pride of Ler mother, and the 
delight of her father, who is tte clergyman of a seeluded and beautiful 
New England village. We desire to make our reader aequainted with 
this dear girl, but what can we find to say which hath not been anti- 
cipated by the poet? Her character is already revealed. Well, then, 
since we happen to be an intimate acquaintance and are in the mood, 
we wilt say something about her by way of illustration. 

As we passed by her cottage this afternoon, whieh stands on the 
southern extremity of the green, about a hundred paces from the meet- 
ing-house, we noticed an a!mo^>t startling stillness about the premises, 
as if the place were deserted, but this wds owing to the heat and nar 
tural silence of the hour. The closed window -blinds, half hidden by 
woodbine and honeysuckle, the open doors, with a kitten sunning 
itself upon the sill of one of them, bespoke it not only inhabited, but 
the abode of peace and contentment In a green grape-vine arbor be- 
side the house sat our little herLine, en^iged in drawing some curious 
flowers, which she had gatherei in the meadow during her morning 
walk. At tliis moment two ot hei fi.m ile eousins stopped at the front 
gate, and called her to go with them on a ramhie through the wood- 
lands. "We had just time to change from one hand to the other our 
heavy string of trout, for we were returning home from angling, when 
out she came, bounding like a feiwn, robed in white muslin, her^ipsy 
bonnet awry, and a crimson scarf thrown carelessly over her shoulders. 
This simple dress is a specimen of her tast« in such matters, and the 
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very thing to correspond with her dark-brown curling Iiair, regular 
pearly teeth, hlue, Madonna-like eyes, anil blooming cheeks. A snow- 
white terrier, her constant playmate and companion, soon eame follow- 
ing after, and having licked the Lands of the two friends, as a token 
of recognition, leaped a neighboring fence, and led the way across a 
clover-field. When we turned to look again, the happy group were 
crossing a rude bridge at the foot of a hill; and following the path a 
short distance, they were lost to view. 

Lilly Lamard is now in her sixteenth year. She is passionately 
fond of the eou.nti'j; and we do believe, could she obtain permission, 
would spend half her time in the open air. If she has hut one sum- 
mer hour to spare, she goes no farther than her favorite brook, half a 
mile from home, where she will angle away her time, wandering up 
the stream to where the overhanging trees throw a soft twilight upon 
Ler path ; and, if necessi/i/ requires it, will off with her slippers, and 
wade in after a bimoh of lilies or some golden pebbles. The neigh- 
boring farmer, as he comes to the post-ofSce early in the morning, if 
he chances to pass the parsonage, will most likely he saluted by a sweet 
smile and bow. And from whom, do you think? From LiDy Lar- 
nard, to be sure, who is airing the parlor, dusting the furniture, or ar- 
ranging some creeping flowers beside the door with her pretty foce 
almost hidden in a " kerchief white." And it may be, when mowing 
in one of his fields in the afternoon, he will be surprised by a hearty 
laugh in an adjoining copse, and on looking around behold a party of 
girls returning from the strawberry hills, with Lilly as their leader. 
She is a pure-hearted lover of nature, and everything, from the name- 
less flower to the eloud-capt mountain, hath a language which causes 
her to feel that the attributes of God are infinite. For her gayer hours. 
Nature "hath a tale of gladness, and a smUe and eloquence of beauty, 
and glides into her darker musings, with a mild and gentle sympathy, 
which steals away their sharpness ere she is aware." 

But how does she busy herself at home? it will be asted. She is 
an early riser; and the first thing she does in the morning, after she 
has left her room, is to put everything in its place which is out oi place. 
She kindly directs and helps Betty, the servant, to perform those 
numerous little household duties, such as feeding the chickens and 
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strainiDg the milk, not forgetting to give pussy a saucer full of tlie 
warm, sweet liquid. She sets the breakfast tahle, prepares the toast, 
and ail those kindred delicacies, and pours out the coffee, sitting like 
a fairy queen in the old high-backed chair, with her parents on either 
side. And when her iather clasps his hands to implore a blessing, 
she meekly bows her head, sweetly responding to the solemn Amen. 
K anything is wanted from the kitchen, she is up and awa,y, and back 
again almost in a minute, so sprightly is she in aO her movements. 
During the forenoon, she is generally helping her mother to sew or 
knit, or do anything else which is required to be done; or, if her father 
wants her to read oue of his chaste and deeply religious sermons, the 
sweetness of her eloquent voice makes it doubly impressive. In the 
afternoon, she is generaUy engaged in some benevolent duty. Not one 
in a hundred is so well acquainted with the poor of the parish. 

She enters the abode of the poor widow, and, besides administering 
t^) her temporal wants, ^ves her the overflowing sympathy of her own 
warm heart, administering at the same time thi eimsolations of religion. 
It is a common sight to see her tripping along the stieet, with a bas- 
ket on her arm ; and the clerk, or more stately merchant, as he sees 
her pass his door, takes particular puns to make a bow, inwardly OS- 
claiming — "Who now IS to beesmi, the debtor of Lilly LaraardF" 
And the stranger who maj hive met her m his walk, fails not to in- 
quire of his host, at evening the name of the lovely creature who 
wears a white dress and gipsy bonnit 

Lilly is a Christian, not only a thur^h going Christian, but her life 
is one continued round of ehantaHe deeds and pious duties, almost 
worthy of an angel, fehe has a class of little boys in the Sabbath 
school, and they are all so fond of their amiable teacher that I do be- 
lieve they would undergo almost any trial for her sake. She hivs her 
Bible too, and would be unhappy were she deprived of the privilege of 
reading it every day. When she rises from her pillow at dawn, uhe 
kneels beside her couch, and breathes her offering of prayer ; and so, 
too, when the day is closed and she retires to repose. 

Her father is a clergyman of easy fortune. The prayer of his youth 
seems to have been kindly answered by the Most High. About one 
year ago he bought a beautiful chestnut pony, and, all saddled and 
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bridled, presented it to Lilly on her fifteenth birthday. As might bo 
expected, slie was perfectly transported with the gift. "Oh ! father," 
she exclaimed, "how I will try to merit your approbation in every 
action of roy life." 

A colored boy, named Tommy, is Lilly's groom and page, and he 
seems to love the pony and his mistress above everything else ia the 
world. A smarter and bctter-liearted page did not follow a high-bora 
lady of the feudal times. Lilly has now become a first-rate rider; and 
often, when with her friends, takes pleasure in boasting of her noble 
accomplishment, and the speed of her horse. When she has been out 
riding, she almost always manages to canter through the middle street 
of the village on her return. Sometimes she is alone with her dog, 
and sometimes with a female friend; but the forelock of her pony is 
always surmounted by a few flowers, or a cluster of green leaves, for 
she has a queer notion of ransacking the most secluded comers of the 
field and wood. Only a week ago (the very day we caught that two- 
pound trout), while standing upon a hill, we saw her trying to leap a 
narrow but deep brook, and she did not give up trying until she had 
accomplished the deed. We thought that if her pony had been gifted 
with the power of speech, he would have exclaimed, " Well done, you 
courageous ^rl, you possess a wonderful deal of spunk !" 

Lilly left school about two years ago, because her father chose to 
superintend her education himself. She is a good scholar in every- 
thing requbite for a lady. ¥ou could hardly puzzle her with questions 
in history, geography, or mathematics. Her modesty and simplicity 
of character are so great that you would bo surprised at the extent of 
her book-information and practical knowledge. She has a wonderful 
talent for making herself agreeable under all circumstances. If she 
meets a beggar woman in the street, she will talk familiarly with her 
about her sorrows, instructing her to bear up under every trial. She 
is the universal favorite of the whole village. All who know her, the 
poor and the rich, from the child of three years to the hoary bead, all 
love her with the affection felt toward a sister or daughter. She smiles 
with those who smile, and weeps with those who weep. Servant^girls 
consult with her about purchasing a new dress, and little children in- 
vite her to participate with them in their pastimes. 
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Lilly Larnard is a lover of poetry. Yes, whether she sees it in the 
primrose and the evening cloud ; or hears it in the laughing rivulet 
and the song of hirds ; or reads it in the pages of Spenser, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Wordsworth, or Coleridge. And she is a writer, too, of 
sweet and soothing poetry, just such as should always emanate from 
the pure-hearted. To give the reader an idea of her poetic powers, we 
will here quote her last effort, which was written with a pencil on a 
fly-leaf of Dana's Poems while walking on the sea-shore; for, he it 
known tliat the village of her birth is within sound of the never-ceas- 
ing roar of the Atlantic. The title of it is — 
A SEA-SHOBE ECHO. 

" Alone ! and on the smooth, hard, sandy shore of the boundless 
sea ! A lovelier morning never dawned upon the world of waters. ! 
how balmy, how clear, how soul-suhduing, how invigorating is the air ! 
Calmness sits throned upon the unmoving clouds, whose colors are like 
the sky, only of a hrighter hue. One of them, more ambitions than 
its fellows, is swimming onward, a wanderer, and companionless. 
that I could rest upon its 'unrolling skirts,' and take an aerial pilgrim- 
age around the globe — now looking down upon its humming cities, 
and fruitful and cultivated plains ; and again, upon some unpeopled 
wilderness or ocean solitude! But alasl the peerless beauty of that 
light cloud will be extinguished, when the sun shall have withdrawn 
his influence, and, if not entirely dispersed, will take another shape, 
and make its home in darkness. And so have I seen a man, when 
wandering from the heavenly sunshine of religion, pasang from his 
cradle to the grave. 

" As I gaze upwai-d into you blue dome, the anxieties of life are all 
forgotten, and my heart throbs with a quicker pulse, and heats with 
an increasing thrill of joy. How holy and serene those azure depths 
of air ! Strange, that aught so beautiful should canopy a world of 
tears, decay, and death ! Yonder sky is the everlasting home of 
countless worlds; the vast ethereal chamber, where are displayed the 
wonders of the thunder, and lightning, and rainbow ; and a mirrof, too, 
reflecting the glorious majesty, the wisdom and power of the Omni- 
potent. Lo ! across my vision there is floating another cloud, whiter 
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than the driven sfiow ! Rearward, there trails along another, and 
still another, until pile on pile they reach upward to the very zenith ; 
and oh, how gorgeous the socnes which my fancy conjures up, delighted 
with their changing loveliness ! One moment, I behold a. group of 
angels reclining at ease upon the summit of a pearly battlement; and 
now, summoned by a celestial strain of melody, they spread their pin- 
ions for a higher flight — a flight into the diamond portals of the New 
Jerusalem. Again, a river of pure white foam rolls swift but noiseless 
through unpeopled valleys, hemmed in by airy mountains of wondrous 
height, until its waters empty into a tranquil sea, boundless and 
' beautiful exceedingly/ and on this, a myriad of swanlikc barges arc 
gliding to and fro, without a breeze, while the voyagers are striking 
their golden harps, and singing hymns of sweetest strain and holiest 
import, whose echoes die away on the shadowy waves. There 1 all 
these, like the dreams of youth, are melting into nothingness; and 
my eyes now rest only upon the dart blue ocean. 

" The green waves of the Atkntic, with then- undulating swell, come 
rolling in upon the sand, making a plaintive music, sweeter than the 
blended harmonies of a thousand instramenfs. Would that I might 
leap in and wrestle with them, and, when overcome by fatigue, lay my 
heated brow upon those cool watery pillows, rooked to sleep as in a 
cradle, while my lullaby would be the moaning of the sea. The mists 
of morning are all dispelled, and the glorious sunshine, emblem of 
God's love, is bathing with effulgent light the ocean before me, and 
behind me the mountains and vaUeys of my own loved country. 
Look ! how the white caps chase each other along the watery plain, 
lite the milk-white steeds, striving in their freedom to outstrip the 
breeze. Whence comes this breeze, and whither is it going ? Three 
days ago, at set of sun, it spread its wing near to a sandy desert of 
Africa, where a caravan of camels, and horses, and men, had halted 
for the night; and at the downing of ti morrow, it will be sporting 
with the forest-trees of the western wilderness ! 

"Ear as the eye can reach, the eea is 'sprinkled o'er with ships,' 
their white sails gleammg m the sunlight. One of them has'just 
returned from Inlii anjther from the Picific, and another from the 
Arctic Sea. Years have elapsed since they departed hence. They 
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liaye been exposed to a tLoasand dangers; but the great God, who 
liolds the ocean in the hollow of Lis hand, has conducted them back 
to their desired homes. How many silent prayers of thanksgiving, 
and what a thrilling and joyous shout, wUi echo to the shore, as those 
storia-beaten mariners drop anchor in their native waters ! Yonder, 
too, are other ships, bound to the remotest comers of the earth. They 
seem to rejoice in their beauty and speed, and proud is their bearing; 
but will they ever return ? Alas ! the shadowy future alone can answer. 
Farewell, a long farewell, ye snowy daughters of the ocean," 

But to retui'D. Lilly Larnard is fond of musit, too, jnd pbys 
delightfully on the harp. Her voice is sweeter than the fill of waters 
when heard at a distance in the stillness of the twilight hour &he 
knows nothing of fiishion; and if she did, would consider it beneith 
her dignity to be incommoded or swayed by it. In^teid of decking 
herself with gew-gaws for a brilliant appearance in the giy saloon, 
within sound of the rude jest and foolish flattery, she strn ts by watth 
folness and care to purify her daily conduct ; for heia is not kss prone 
to sin than all other human hearts. "Necklaces does she eometimea 
wear, in her playful glee, made of the purple fruit that feeds the small 
birds in the moors, and beautiful is the gentle stain then visible over 
the blue veins of her swan-hke bosom." Beautiful as she is, a feeling 
of vanity never yet entered the heart of the rector's daughter. She 
feels too deeply the truth, that personal charms, which ai-e the only 
pride of weak-minded persons, time will eventually transform into 
wrinkled homeliness; and that an afiectionate heart and good under- 
standing will endure, and become more perfect, until the pilgrimage 
of life is ended. 

Never has Lilly Larnard been more than thirty miles away from 
the village of her birth. She has read of cities, and the busy multi- 
tudes that throng them ; of armies and navies ; of polities and war ; 
but all these things to her are but as the visions of a dream. She is 
ignorant of the real condition and character of the great world, for 
naught but the echo of its din hag ever fallen upon her ear. 'Bhe 
listens with wonder to the deeds of which we sometimes tell her we 
have been an unwilling witness in the wilderness of men. She thinks 
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it strange, that the inhabitants of cities thinii so mucli of the present 
life, and so little of the future. Her days have been spent in inno- 
cence beneath the blue dome of the illimitable sky, inhaling tie pure 
nnadulterafed air of the country, now sporting in the sunshine, and 
now sprinkled by a refreshing shower; while the loveliest of flowers 
and birds, and holy and tender affections, have been her hourly com- 
panions; and her nights have passed away in pleasant dreams of that 
bright world beyond the stars. 
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5ASSE FISHING. 



The beautiful fish now chosen for our "subject theme" is a genuine 
native American, and ranks high among the game fish of the country. 
When fully grown, lie is commonly about fifteen inches long, two 
inches in thickness, and some five inches broad, weighing perhaps five 
or six pounds. He belongs to the perch family, has a thick oval head, 
a swallow tail, sharp teeth, and small scales. In color, he is deep black 
along the hack and sides, growing lighter and somewhat yellowish 
towards the belly. He has a large mouth and is a bold biter, feeds 
upon minnows and insects, is strong and active, and when in season 
possesses a fine flavor. He spawns in the spring, recovers in July, 
and is in his prime in September. 

The black basse is peculiarly a Western fish, and is not known in 
any of the rivers which connect immediately with the Atlantic Ocean. 
They are found in great abundance in the upper Mississippi and its 
tributaries, in all the great lakes excepting Superior, in the upper St. 
Lawrence, in Lake Champlain and Lake George, and nearly all the 
smaller lakes of New York. In portions of the last-named State they 
are called the Oswego basse, in the southwest the black perch, and in 
the northwest, where they are most abundant, the black basse. In 
nearly al! the waters where they abound has it been our good fortune 
to angle for the fish, and his very name is associated with much of the 
most beautiful scenery in the laud. Our own experience, however, 
in basse fishing is chiefly identified with Lake George, Lake Erie, Lake 
Michigan, and the upper Mississippi, and to these waters alone is-lt 
our purpose to devote a few paragraphs. 

And, first, as to the beautiful " Honoon" of the North. Embo- 
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Bomed as it JB amoitg the wiWest of mountaina, and rivaling, as do its 
waters, tlie blue of heaven, it is indeed all that could be desired, and 
in every partioular worthy of its fame. Although this lake is distin- 
guished for the number and variety of its trout, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the black basse found here afford the angler the greatest 
amount of sport. They aie taken during tlie entire summer, and hy 
almost as gi'eat a variety of methods as there are anglers j trolling 
with a minnow, however, and fishing with a gaudy fly from the nume- 
rous islands in the lake, are unquestionably the two most successful 
niethods. As before intimated, the basse is a very active fish, and, 
escepting the salmon, we know of none that perform, when hooked, 
such desperate leaps out of the water. They commonly frequent the 
immediate vicinity of the shores, especially those that are rocky, and 
are seldom taken where the water is more thaa twenty feet deep. 
They commonly lie close to the bottom, rise to the minnow or fly quite 
as quickly as the trout, and are not as easily frightened by the human 

The late William Caldwell, who owned an extensive estate at the 
southern extremity of Lak (j g was the gentleman who first 
introduced us to the bas f d I k and we shall ever remember 
him as one of the most a njl I d nd gentlemanly anglers we Lave 
ever known. He was p t 1 1 th tr lling method of fishing, how- 
ever, and the manner in wh h h pe f rmed a piscatorial expedition 
was somewhat unique and nt H s right hand man on all occa- 

sions was a worthy mount n wh ! ed in the vicinity of his man- 
sion, and whose principal b n was to take care of the angler's 
boat, and row him over th 1 k F many years did this agreeable 
connection exist between Mr. Caldwell and his boatman, and, when 
their fishing days were over, was happily terminated by the deeding 
of a handsome farm to the latter by his munificent employer. But 
we intended to describe one of Mr. Caldwell's excursions. 

It is a July morning, and our venerable angler, with his boatman, 
has embarked in his feathery skiff. The lake is tiirty-thrce miles 
long, and it is his intention to perform its entire circuit, thcrdiy voy- 
aging at least seventy miles. He purposes to be absent about a week, 
and, having no less than half a dozen places on the lake shore where 
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he can find a night's lodging, he is in no danger of being compelled 
to camp out. His little vessel is abundantly supplied with fishin" 
tackle, as well as the substantial of life, and some of its liquid lux- 
uries. He and Care haye parted company, and his heart is now 
wholly open to the influences of nature, and therefore buoyant as the 
boat which bears him over the translucent waters. The first day his 
luck is bad, and he tarries at a certain point for the purpose of witness- 
ing the concluding scene of a deer hunt, and hearing the successful 
hunter expatiate upon his exploits and the quality of his hounds. On 
the second day the wind is from the south, and he secures no less than 
twenty of the finest basse in the lake. On tJie third day ho also has 
good luck, but is greatly annoyed by thunder showers, and must con- 
tent himself with one of the late magazines which he has brought 
along for such emergencies. The fifth and sixth days he has some 
good fishing, and spends them at Garfield's Landing (for the reader 
must know that there is a tiny steamboat on Lake George), where he 
has an opportunity of meeting a brotherhood of anglers, who are bait- 
ing for the salmon trout; and the seventh day he probably spends 
quietly at Lyman's Tavemj in the companionship of an intelligent 
landscape painter (spending the summer there), arriring at home on 
the following morning. 

As to oitr own experience in regard to basse fishing in Lake George, 
we remember one incident in particular which illustrates an interesting 
truth in natural history. We were on a trouting expedition, and hap- 
pened to reach the lake early in June, before the basse were in season 
and we were stopping with our friend Mr. Lyman, of Lyman's Point. 
The idea having occarrcd to us of spearing a few fish by torchlight, 
we secured the services of an expi-rioneed fisherman, and with a boat 
well supplied with/ii^iw, we launehed ourselves on the iiuiet waters 
of the lake about an hour after sundown. BasKe were very abundant, 
and we succeeded in killing some half dozen of a large size. We 
found them exceedingly tame, and noticed, when we approached, that 
they were invariably alone, occupying the centre of a circular and 
sandy place among the rocks and stones. We inquired the causa^f 
this, and were told that the basse were casting their spawn, and that 
the circular places were the bods where the young were protected. On 
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hearing this our conscience was somewhat troubled for whiit we had 
been doing, but we resolved to take one more fish and then go home. 
We now came to a large bed, around the edge of which we discovered 
a number of very small fish, and over the centre of the bed a very 
large and handsome basse was hovering. We darted our spear, and 
only wounded the poor fish. Our companion then told us that if we 
would go away for fifteen minutes, and then return to the same spot, 
we should have another chance at the same fish. We did so, and the 
prediction was realized. We threw the spear again, and again missed 
our game, though we succeeded in nearly cutting the fish in two pieces. 
"Tou will have the creature yet; let us go away again," said my com- 
panion. We did so, and lo ! to oar utter astonishment, we again saw 
the fish, all mutilated and torn, still hovering over its tender offepring ! 
To relieve it of its pain we darted the spear once more, and the basso 
lay in our boat quite dead ; and we returned to our lodgings on that 
night a decidedly unhappy man. We felt, with the ancient mariner, 
that we "had done a hellish deed," and most bitterly did we repent 
our folly. Ever since that time have we felt a desire to atone for onr 
wickedness, and we trust that the shade of Izaak Walton will receive 
our humble confession as an atonement. The basse that we took on 
the night in question, owing to their being out of season, wore not fit 
to eat, and we had not even the plea of palatable food to ofier. The 
maternal affection of that black baase for its helpless offspring, which 
it protected even unto death, has ever seemed to us in strict keeping 
with the loveliness and holiness of universal nature. 

And now with regard to Lake Erie. We know not of a single pro- 
minent river emptying into this lake in wkich the black basse is not 
found in cousiderable numbers. The sport which they yield to the 
disciples of Walton at the eastern extremity of the lake has beeu de- 
scribed by George W. Clinton, Esq., of JiufFalo, in a series of pisca- 
torial letters published in the journals of that city; and, as wo would 
not interfere with him while throwing the fly in his company on the 
Bame stream, neither will we trespass upon that literary ground which 
he has so handsomely made his own. When, however, we hear the 
green waves of Lake Erie washing its western shores, we feel that we 
have a right to be heard, for in that region, when it was for tbe most 
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a lonely wildernesa, did we first behold the light of this heautiful 
world. With the windings of the Sandusky, the Maumce, the Hu- 
ron, and the Detroit rivers we are quite familiar, and we know that 
they all yield an abundance of black basse; but with the river Raisin 
we ai-e as well acquainted as a child could be with ita mother's bosom, 
rpon this stream was the home of our boyhood, and at the bare men- 
tion of its name unnumbered recollections flit across the mind, which 
to our hearts are inexpressibly dear. 

Even when a mere boy we esteemed the black basse as a peer among 
his fellows, and never caa we forget our first prize. We had seated our- 
self at the foot of an old sycamore, directly on the margin of the 
river Eaisin, and among its serpent-Eke roots we were fishing for a 
number of tiny rock basse that we had chanced f o discover there. We 
baited with a worm, and while doing our utmost to capture a two-ounce 
fish, we were suddecly frightened by the appearance of a black basse, 
which took our hook and was soon dangling in the top of a neighbor- 
in^ bush. Our delight at this unexpected exploit was unbounded, 
and, after bothering our friends with an account of it until the night 
was far spent, we retired to bed, and in our dreams caught the same 
poor fish over and over again until morning. From that day to this, 
rivers and fish have haunted us like a passion. 

Lite the trout, the black basse seems to be partial to the more ro- 
mantic and poetical places in the rivers which they frequent. On the 
river Kaisin, for example, we used to enjoy the rarest of sport at an 
old and partly dilapidated mill-dam, which was covered with moss, 
and at the foot of which were some of the nicest " deep holes" ima- 
ginable. Wherever the timbers of the dam formed a "loop-hole of 
retreat," there we were always sure of finding a basse. And we also 
remember an old mill, in whose shadowy recesses, far down among the 
foundation timbers, the basse delighted to congregate, and where we 
were wont to spend mauy of our Saturday afternoons; but our favorite 
expeditions were those which occupied entire days, and led us along the 
banks of the Raisia, in the vicinity of its mouth, and far beyond the 
hearing of the mill-wheel or the clink of the blacksmith's anvil. _^ At 
such times the discovery of old sunken logs was all that we cared for, 
for we knew that the hasie delighted to spend the noontide hours in 
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tlielr shadow. And when we could borrow a canoe, and obtain a foot- 
hold on the cstreme point of a wooded island, so as to angle in the 
deep and dark holes, we seldom failed in realizing all the enjoyment 
that we anticipated. And, if we chanced to come across a party of 
fishermen drawing the seine, we were sure to forget our promise to 
our pai-ents to return home before sundown, and, far too often for a 
good boy, did we remain with them even until the moon had faten 
her station in the sky. To count the fish thus captured, and to hear 
the strange adTentures and exploits talked over by these fishermen, 
was indeed a delightful species of vagabondizing; and we usually 
avoided a very severe Eoolding by returning home " with one of the 
largest basse ever caught ia tie river," which we may have taken wifi 
the hook or purchased of the fishemen. But we are talking of t]ie 
" times of the days of old," aud as we remember that the glories of 
the Eiver itaisin, in regard to its scenery and its flsh, are for ever de- 
parted, we hasten to other waters. 

In fancy we have now crossed the peninsula of Michigan, or rather 
compassed it by means of the splendid steamers which navigate the 
waters of Huron and Michigan, and we are now on the banks of the 
river St. Joseph. This is a small rivor, and unquestionably one of 
the most beautiful in the western world. It runs through an exceed- 
ingly fertile country, abounds in luxuriant islands, is invariably as 
clear as crystal, and in its course winding to an uncommon degree. 
It is navigable for smaU steamboats to the vilhge of Niles, fifty miles 
from its mouth, and for batteaux somewhere about fifty miles further, 
towards its source. Early in the spring it abounds in the more com- 
mon varieties of ircsh-water fish, but throughout the summer and au- 
tumn it yields the black basse in the greatest abundance. 

Our piscatorial experience upon the St. Joseph has not been very 
extensive, but we deem it worthy of a passing notjce. We were on 
our way to the "Far West," and had been waylaid in the beautiful 
village of Niles by one of the fevers of the country. The phy- 
sician who attended us was a genuine angler, and we believe that our 
speedy recovery was owing almost entirely to the capital fish stories 
with which he regaled us during that uncomfortable period. Be that 
as it may, one thing we very clearly remember, which is this : that we 
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eDJoyed some of the most remarkable basse fishing in his company that 
we haye ever experieaced. It was in September, and we commenced 
fishing at three o'clock in the afternoon. We baited with live min- 
nows, fehed with hand lines, and from a boat which was firmly an- 
chored at a bend of the river, and just above a long and very deep 
hole, two miles above the village of Nilea. Our lines were upwards 
of a hundred feet long, and, as the current was very rapid, the pull- 
ing in of our minnows was performed with very little trouble. The 
sun waa shining brightly, and the only sounds which floated in the air 
were the singing of birds, the rustling of the forest leaves, and the 
gentle murmuring of the waters as they glided swiftly along the luxu- 
riant banks of the stream. We fished a little more than two hours, 
but in that time we caught no less than ninety-two basse, a dozen of 
which weighed over five pounds, and the great majority not less than 
two pounds. Such remarkable luck had never been heard of before 
in that vicinity, and of course for several days thereafter the river was 
covered with boats ; but, strange to say, nearly all the anglers returned 
home disappointed. On a subsequent occasion, the doctor and his pa- 
tient made another trial at their favorite spot, hut succeeded in taking 
only a single fish, from which circumstance we came to the conclusion 
that we had actually cleared that portion of the river of its fishy inha- 
bitants. 

Before quitting the St. Joseph, we ought to state that its beautiful 
tributaries, the Pipe Stone and the Paw-Paw, afford a superior quality 
of basse, and that no pleasanter fishing-ground can anywhere be found 
than at the mouth of the parent river itself. With regard to the 
other principal rivers of western Michigan, we can only say that the 
Kalamazoo and the Grand River ai-e not one whit behind the St. 
Joseph in any of those charms which win the afi'ections of the 
angler and the lover of nature. 

We come now to speak of the Upper Mississippi, in whose translucent 
waters, as before stated, the black basse is found in "number.? number- 
less." Not only do they abound in tlie river itself and its noble tribu- 
taries, but also in the lakes of the entire region. The only people ffho 
angle for thom, however, aro the travelers who occasionally penetrate 
into this beautiful wilderness of the Nortbwest. Generally speaking, 
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the basse, aa well as all other kinds of fish, are taken hy the Indians 
■with a wooden Bpear, and more to satisfy hunger than to enjoy the 
sport. The angler who would cast a fly above Fort Snelling must es- 
pect to spend his nights in an Indian lodge instead of a white-washed 
cottage, to repose upon a bear-skin instead of a bed (such as Walton 
loved) which " smells of lavender," and to hear the howl of the wolf 
instead of a " milk-maid's song." 

As our piscatorial recollections of the section of country just named 
are not particularly interesting, and as it is a,ttracting much attention 
at the present time (1849), under the now name of Minesota, or Turbid 
Water, we shall conclude our essay with the following general description. 

According to the final provisions of the act of Congress which has 
lately transferred this extensive wilderness into a Territory of the Uni- 
ted States, it is hounded on the north hy the British possessions, on 
the east by Lake Superior and the State of Wisconsin, on the south 
by the State of Iowa, and on the west hy the Jlissouri river and the 
extensive possessions of the Indians. The surface of the country is 
generally level, and it has been estimated that at least two-thirds of its 
area consists of prairie land, the remainder being forest. Much of the 
soil is fertile, and easy of cultivation. It is watered by no less than 
sis of the most suherb rivers on the laee of the earth — the Mississippi 
and Missouri) Kiver An Jacques, the St. Peters, or Minesofa Elver, 
the Red River, emptying into Hudson's Bay, and the St. Louis, empty- 
ing into Lake Superior. Were it not for the Falls of St. Mary (a 
canal having hecn huilt around those of Niagara), a vessel sailing from 
the city of New York, by the St. Lawrence and the great lakes, might 
deposit her merchandise almost within its very heart; while it is a 
well-known fact that a New Orleans steamer may, by the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, transport the products of the South to ila more 
remote extremities. The two facts, that Minesota is laved hy the 
waters of the largest lake in tho world, and that in its very centre are 
located at least a thousand lesser lakes, which constitute the fountain- 
head of the Father of Waters, are in themselves sufficient to give it a 
world-wide reputation. In addition to all this, the climate of tnis ter- 
ritory is all that could be desired. The winters are indeed somewhat 
long and cold, but they arc regular ; and, as to the summers, we have 
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navor witnessed any that were to us so bracing and delightful. The 
dreaded ague is a stranger in this region, and the very night-airs seem 
to increase the strength of the voyagers and Indian traders, who, for 
the most part, are the only civilized inhabitants of the domain. Game 
is found in the greatest abundance, from the buffalo to the deer and 
the grouse, and there is no re^on in the world where can be found 
a greater variety of fresh-water fish. 

The Indian population is by far the most extensive now esisting 
within its limits, but the nations are only two in number, the Chip- 
peways and the Sioux. The wrongs which these unfortunate children 
of the wilderness have for many years past endured from the more un- 
principled traders are among the blackest crimes of the white man, and 
it is to be most sincerely hoped that a new order of things will now be 
brought about which may in some slight degree atone for those wrongs. 
To us, who have been a devoted lover of the red man, even from 
childhood, the fact that the race is literally withering from the land of 
their fathers is indeed depressing and sickeniDg. With all his faulta, 
we dearly love the poor neglected and deeply-wronged Indian, and we 
verily believe that our beloved country can never prosper, as it might, 
until we have done something to atone for the unnumbered outrages 
committed against the race by oui more unworthy citizens. But we 
are wandering. 

With regard to the towns or villages existing at the present time in 
Miuesota, we can offer but little. So far as we now remember, they 
consist of only three : Fond du Lac, on the St. Louis, a mere trading 
post i St. Peters, at the mouth of the river of that name, distinguished 
as the site of Fort Snelling, as being within five or sis miles of the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and at the head of steamboat navigation ; and 
the hamlet of St. Paul, which is on the west side of the Mississippi, 
only about sis miles below tho mouth of the St. Peter's. The iact 
that the last-named place has been selected as the seat of government 
of the new Territory renders it of some interest. It is wtuated on a 
bluff which rises some fifty feet above the Mississippi, and, though 
flanked by a thinly-wooded, or rather prairie country, the soil is fErtile, 
and the scenery both up and down the Mississippi is exceedingly beau- 
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tiful. L'nlike that portion runniDg south of the Missouri, this portion 
of the great river is invariahly translucent, and for many reasons is 
interesting to an uncommoii degree. Steamboats drawing only a few 
inches of water navigate this portion of the river during the whole 
summer. When we visited St. Paul (1846) the majority of its dwell- 
ings, if not all (numbering not more than half a dozen), were built of 
logs, and, though very comfortable, were not particularly showy. At 
that time, too, the only business carried on there was that of trading 
with the Indians. Our most vivid recollections of the place are asso- 
ciated with a supper that we enjoyed in the cabin of the principal 
trader. We had lost ourself in traveling by land from Lake St. 
Croix to the village, and for many hours before otit arrival we had 
been in a particularly hungry mood. We entered St. Paul just as the 
ma was setting; and it so hnppened that, on the very outskirts of the 
place, we cbanced to kill a couple of young coons. A portion of one 
of these animals, fried in its own fat, with a dish of tea, constituted 
our supper, and 3 more truly satisfactory supper we have hardly ever 
enjoyed, albeit we have been quite an extensive traveler in the wilder- 
ness. If the Citizens of St. Paul only welcomed their newly-appointed 
govcrnrr bj gnmg him a eoon supper, we feel confident that he was 
well pleased with the leception. 

With legard to the agricultural products, we cannot speak with 
much confidence Wdd rice, we know, grows in great abundance, and 
is the stapL artn-le of food with the Indians. For com, the climate 
is considered rather cold ; but potatoes and the more common vegeta- 
bles grow to perfection In many parts tie maple-tree predominates, 
and a fine augar is produced in considerable quantities. The principal 
timbers are pine and a dwarfish oak. The only Alpine region of 
Minesota is that which lies upon Lake Superior, and the beautiful 
mouatMns which here kiss the blue of heaven are invariably covered 
with a miscellaneous forest ; and, if half the stories we have heard are 
true, they must abound in the valuable minerals of copper and silver. 

Those of our readers who may desire further information in regard 
to the Territory of Minesota would do well to consult the folKwing 
authorities, viz.. Gen. Pike, who traveled through the region in 1806 ; 
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Henry E. Schoolcraft's Travels, loth iu 1820 and 1832; Major Long, 
who TJsited Leech Lake in 1823 ; and M. Nicolet, whose map of the 
re^on is exceedingly valuahle ; an occasional item of information may 
also he obtained from a little work entitled " A Summer in the Wil- 
derness," published in 1846. 
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A VIRGINIA BARBECUE. 

The word barhecue is said to lie derived from a combination of two 
French worda, signifying ^rom the head to the tail, or rather, " accord- 
ing to the moderna," the whole Jigure, or the ■whole hog. By some, this 
apeciea of entertainment is thought to have origioatfid in the West 
India Islands. However this may be, it is quite certain that it was 
first introduced into this country by the early settlers of Virginia; and 
though well known throughout all the Southern States, it is commonly 
looked upon as a "pleasant invention" of the Old Dominion. The 
idea was evidently conceived by a rural population, and in a district 
where villages and the ordinary public buildings of the present time 
were few and far between. For purposes of business or pleasure, the 
people found it necessary, or ai}visable, to meet together in masses, at 
stated periods; and as these meetings were made a kind of rural festi- 
val, and as the animals served up on such occasions were commonly 
roasted entire, it was not unnatural that the feast should eventually 
have become known as a barbecue. 

Of the genus barbecue, as it exists at the present time, we believe 
there are only two varieties known to the people of Virginia, and these 
may be denominated as social and political. The social barbecue is 
sometimes ^ven at the expense of a single individual, but more com- 
monly by a party of gentleman, who desire to gratify their friends 
and neighbors by a social entertainment. At times, the ceremony of 
issuing written invitations is attended to ; but, generally speaking, it is 
understood that all the yeomanry of the immediate neighborhood, 
with their wives and children, will be heartily welcomed, and a spirit 
of perfect equality invariably prevails. The spot ordinarily selected 
for the meeting is an oaken grove in some pleasant vale, and the first 
movement is to dispatch to the selected place a crowd of faithful ne- 
groes, for the purpose of making all the necessary arrangements. If 
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the barbecue is ^ven at the expense f i If a d n gentlemen, jon 
may safely calculate that at least thirty se nt w 11 he employed in 
bringing together the good things. Th f I m to one of the en- 
tertainers will probably make their app n n th ground with a 
wagon load of fine young piga ; others w U 1 tw r three lambs, 

others some fine oH whisky and a supfly f w thers the neces- 

sary table-olotbs, plat«s, knives, and f k h n abundance of 
bread, and others will make their app th j,pacity of mu- 

sicians. When the necessaries are thu 11 t d th ervants all join 
hands and proceed with their importa t d t Th j first dig a pit, 

four feet wide, two or three deep, and 1 th y require, into 

which they throw a quantity of woo If tl p [ e of obtaining 
therefrom a bed of burning coals. Th 1 n th m expert kitchen 
negroes proceed to roast (by laying tl m p n t k across the fires) 
the various animals prepared for the o -as n In th mean time, all 
the other arrangements ate progressin h p ding the white 

cloths upon the temporary board tall i 1 g a place for 

dancing. The guests begin to asseinbl b 1 1 n Ik, and by noon 
there is hardly a tree within hailing distance of the centre of attraction 
to which a horse is not fastened. The assembly is quite large ; and 
white dresses and scarlet shawls are as numerous aa the summer flowers 
upon the neighboring hills. Old men are here with their wives and 
daughters, in whose veins flowcth the beat of aristoCi'atJo blood ; young 
husbands with their wives; unmarried gentlemen with a bevy of 
laughing girls under their chai'ge; and cinldren of every age, from 
the wild and boisterous boy to little girls just old enough to totter after 
a butterfly. One, or perhaps two hours, are then spent by the multi- 
tude in playing rural games, in social converse, in telling stories, or in 
discussing the news of the day. Finally, the pigs and lambs have all 
been roasted, and the feast is ready; whereupon there foUoweth as 
busy and satisfactory a scene aa can well he imagined. After it is 
ended, the negroes come into rightful possession of all the tables and 
the abundance nf good things left over; and, having quietly invited a 
number of their friends, with their families, they proceed to enjoy 
tht'ir portion uf the entertainment, which is generally concluded by a 
regular negro frolic, with banjo and fiddle, in a neighboring grove. 
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Ill due time, after the mora substantial feature of tlie barbecue has 
been enjoyed, the musicians are aiimmoned to their allotted places, and 
the entire party of ladies and gentlemeu proceed to trip the light fan- 
tastic toe. The exercise contimies for whole hours, and white-haired 
men and little girls are seen wending their way through the intricate 
mazes of the country dance and the Virginia reel. As the sun neara 
the horizon, the more advanced members of the party quietly taie their 
departure, leaving a cloud of dust behind them on the road. By the 
time the last day-flower has closed its petal, the young men and maidens 
haye entire possession of the barbecue ground ; and haying wound up 
the last reel by the light of the newly risen moon, they dismiss the 
musicians, gather together their hats and shawls, and with many a song 
and jest return to their several homes. 

With regard to the political barbecue, we Lave to remark that it 
differs from the one already described only in the foUowuig particulars : 
It is generally gotten up by the leaders of one of the political parties, 
and speeches take the pkce of dancing, although ladies in consider- 
able numbers are invariably in attendance. Previous to the appointed 
day for the political barbecue, a placard is nailed to all the barn doors 
and blacksmith shops in the district or county where it occurs, to the 
effect that " several distinguished speakers will be present on tie occa- 
sion," and that the people of aU parties are invited to be present. If 
tie entertainers on this occasion ara of the Whig party, the first 
speech, as a matter of course, is delivered by a Whig orator, and it is 
no uncommon sight to see this gentleman standing literally on ilie stump. 
After he has taken his seat, he is usually followed by a brother orator 
of the Democratic party ; and so, alternately, are the principles of the 
prevaihng parties fully discussed. Generally speaking, the greatest 
decorum esists, not only among the speakers but among the listeners j 
and if severe remarks are dropped in the heat of debate, they are 
not commonly considered of suf&cient consequence to create a breach 
between personal friends. There arc times, however, wJicn even the 
political barbecue is concluded by a dance; but as the crowd is then 
particularly miscellaneous, the hilarity which usually prevails is-apt to 
be a Ettle too boisterous. When given in the autumn, new cider usually 
takes tke place of more stimulating drinks (so fiir as the multitude 
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are concerned, at any rate), and when ttis ia the case, it is very seldom 
that any improprieties occur. But, generally speaking, a genuine Vir- 
ginia barhecue, whether of a political or social character, is a rural en- 
tertainment which deserves fitr more praise than censure, and we know 
of none which affords the stranger a better opportimitiy of studying 
tic character of the yeomanry of the Southern States. 
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DEATH IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Midway between the St. Louis Eiver and Sandy Laie, in tte Ter- 
ritory of Minesota, is to lie found one of the largest and most for- 
bidding of tamarack swamps. From time immemorial it has been a, 
thing of dread, not only to the Indians, but also to the traders and 
voyagers, for directly across its centre runs the portage train leading 
from the watera of Lake Superior to those of the Upper Mississippi. 
For a goodly portion of the year it is blocked up with snow, and during 
the summer is usually so far covered with water as only oecasionally 
to afford a little island of coarse vegetation. It is so desolate a place 
as to be uninhabited even by wild animals, and henee the pleasures of 
traveling over it are far from being manifold. In fact, the only way 
in which it can be overcome during the vernal months is by employing 
a rude cai^eway of logs for the more dangerous places ; and as it hap- 
pens to be directly on the route of a portage over which canoes and 
packs of furs are annually transported to a considerable extent, we 
cannot wonder that it should frequently be the scene of mishaps 
and accidents. Evidences to prove this, we distinctly remember to 
have seen, when once crossing the swamp, for all along the trail were 
the skeletons of canoes, which had been abandoned by their owners, 
together with broken paddles and remnants of camp furniture. But 
the most interesting object that we witnessed in this remote corner of 
the wilderness was a rude wooden cross, surmounting a solitary grave. 
And connected with this grave is the following story, obtained from 
one who assisted at the burial. 

It was a summer day, and many years ago, when a stranger made 
his appearance at the Sault St. Mario. He reported himself as com- 
ing from 5Iontreal and anxious to obtain a canoe passage to tie head 
waters of the Mississippi. He was a Frenchman, of elegant address, 
and in easy circumstances, so far as one could judge from bis stock of 
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traveling comforts. His name and bnsiness, however, were alike un- 
known, and hence a mjstery attended his every word and movement. 
Having purchased a new canoe and a comfortable tent, he secured the 
services of four stalwart Chippeways and started upon his western pil- 
grimage. He Bailed along the southern shore of Lake Superior, and 
as its unique features developed themselves to his view one after ano- 
ther, he frequently manifested the gratification he experienced in the 
most enthusiastic manner, thereby increasing the mystery which sur 
rounded him. Wholly unacquainted with the language «poken by his 
companions, he could only converse with them by sign^, but though 
they could not relate to him tlie traditions associated with the sand 
stone cliffs, mountains, and beautiful islands which they witne&atd, 
they did everything in their power to make him comfortable. They 
entered his tent and built his watch-fire at night, supplied hiui with 
game and fish, and during the long pleasant days, when skimming 
over the blue waters, entertained him with thoir romantic but uncouth 
songs. In due time, they reached the superb and most picturesque St. 
Louis Siver, surmounted by means of many portages its waterfalls, en- 
tered and ascended one of its tributaries, and finaUy drew up their 
canoe at the eastern extremity of the portage leading over the tama- 
rack swamp. 

The spot where the voyagers landed was distinguished for its beauty, 
and as they arrived there in the afternoon, they concluded that a bet- 
ter place could not be found to spend the night. The tent of the 
stranger was therefore erected, and while the Indians busied them- 
selves in preparing the evening meal, tie former amused himself by 
exploring the immediate vicinity of the encampment. He wandered 
into a neighboring swamp for the purpose of obtaining a few roots of 
the sweet flag of which he was particularly fond, and on hia return to 
the tent ate an unreasonable quantity of what he had collected. On 
that night he was taken sick, and while endeavoring to account for 
heart-burning and severe pains that he experienced, he pulled out of 
his pocket a specimen of the root he had eaten and handed it to the 
Indians, They were surprised at this niovemcut, but on examining 
the root they found it to be a deadly poison, whereupon they managed 
to inform the stranger that he had made a great mistake, and would 
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probably lose his life. This iDtelligence was of course received with 
amazement and horror, and the unhappy man spent a most agonizing 
night. At daybreai he was a little better, and insisted upon immedi- 
ately continuing his journey. The voyagers obeyed, and packing up 
their plunder, started across the portage in single file. The excite- 
ment which filled the mind of the stranger .seemed to ^ve new energy 
tfl his sinews, and he trareled for about an. hour with great rapidity ; 
but by the time he reached the centre of the tamarack swamp his 
strength foiled him, and he was compelled to call a halt. Upon one 
of the green islands, already mentioned the Indians erected his f«nt, 
and, with aU the blankets and robes belonging to the company, made 
him aa comfortable as possible. The hours of the day were nearly 
numbered; the stranger had endured the severest agony, and he knew 
that he w*ib about to die ! He divested himself of his clothes, and 
with all his p ipen and other personal property, motioned that they 
should be placed in a heap a few paces from the door of his tent. 
His request was jbeytd. He then handed them all the money he 
had, .ind dispatchei ill his attendants upon imaginary errands into the 
neighboring woods, and when they returned they found the heap of 
clothes and other property changed into heaps of ashes. They supposed 
the sick man had lost his reason, and therefore did not deem his con- 
duet inexplicable. They only increased their kind attentions, for they 
felt that the stream of life was almost dry. Again did the stranger sum- 
mon the Indians to his side, and pulling from his breast a small silver 
emeifis, motioned to them that they should plant upon his grave a 
similar memento ; and hiding it again in the folds of his shirt, cast a 
lingering and agonizing look upon the setting sun, and in this manner 
breathed his last. 

By the light of the moon did the Indians dig a grave on the spot 
where the stranger died, into which they deposited his remains, with 
the crucifix upon his breast. At the head of the grave, they planted 
a rude cross made of the knotty tamarack wood, and after a night of 
troubled repose, started upon their return to the Sault St. Marie, 
where they finally recounted the catastrophe of their pilgrimage.' And 
such is the story that we heard of the lonely cross on the northern 
wilderness surmounting tie remains of the nameless exile. 
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KOCK PISHING'. 

Of recreaiiona, thsre is none 
So fine as fishing is alons ; 
All oilier paaiimes do no less 
Tlian mind and bocijr both possesat 
My bands alone my "work can do^ 
So r can fish and sHidy too. 

IsiAK Win 



BASSE, OR ROCK-FISH. 

We consider the rock-fisb, striped basse, one of the finest game 
fish to be found in American waters. From all that i?e can learn, 
it is peculiar to this country, and to particular sections, not being found 
fartber north than Maine, nor farther south than the Carolinas, where 
it is known as the Eock-Fish. It varies in weight from sis ounces to 
one hundred pounds ; and though a natiye of the ocean, it spends a 
portion of every year in the fresb water rivera — yet it seems to be par- 
tial to the mouths of our larger estuaries. Our naturalists bave pro- 
nounced it a member of the perch family, and doubtless with scientific 
propriety; but we have seen a basse that would outweigh at least four 
score of the largest perch found in the country. The rock is a thick- 
set and solid fish, having a strong bony mouth, and sharp teeth. In 
color, it Taries from a deep green on tlie baek to a rich silvery hue on 
the belly, and it3 scales are large and of a metallic lustre. But the 
distinguishing feature of this fish consists in the striped appearance of 
its body. It o g f m th h 1 ly t tl t 1 th 1 

than eight gul ly m k d 1 wh h n th h ilthj £ h f 

deep black It j wh f h d th 1 1 th d j w 

protrudes 1 y d th pp wh t ft th f ih 

pike. Th t irth f th b is ^ 1 t th. t f th bn b t 
in activity t is nd btedly f Antlffodt 
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highly valued, and in all tho Atlantic cities invariably commands a 
good price. 

The spawning time of this fish we have not positively ascertained, 
though we believe it to fee in the spring or early siiminer. The New 
York markets are suppUed with them throughout the year, but it is 
unquestionably true that they are in their prime in the autumn. The 
smaller individuals frequent the eddies of our rivers, while those of a 
larger growth seem to have a fancy for the reefs along the coast. On 
the approach of winter, they do not strike for the deep water, hut find 
a residence in the bays and still arms of the sea, where they remain 
untJl the following spring. They begin to take the hook in April, and, 
generally speaking, afford the angler any quantity of sport until the 
middle of November. For the smaller fish at the North, the shrimp 
and minnow are the most successful baits ; and for the larger indivi- 
duals nothing can be better than the skin of an eel, neatly fastened 
upon a squid. The river fisherman requires a regular fit out of 
salmon tackle, while he who would capture the monsters of the ocean 
only needs a couple of stout Kirby hooks, a small sinker, a very long 
and heavy line, a gaff hook, and a surf boat. But those who capture 
the basse for lucrative purposes resort to the following more effectual 
methods — first by using set lines, and secondly by the employment of 
gOl-nets and the seine. The sport of tdkmg a twenty-pound basse in 
a convenient river is allied to th^t of captunng a &almon, but as the 
former is not a very skittish fish, the diffioultits ire not so great. As 
before intimated, all our Atlantic rivers, from the Penobscot to tie 
Savannah, are regularly visited by the basse , but we are inclined to 
believe that they are found in the greatest abundance and perfection 
along the shores of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Maine. At any rate, onr own experience has been confined to this re- 
gion ; and though we remember with unfeigned pleasure our success in 
taking the larger varieties along the shores of Martha's Vineyard, at 
Montauk Point, and in the vicinity of Watch HilJ, yet wo are dis- 
posed to yield the palm to Block Island. This out-of-the-way spot of 
the green earth belongs to Rhode Island, comprises a whole county of 
that Stete, and lies about forty miles from the main shore. It is nine 
miles in length, and varies in width from three to four miles. It is 
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quite hilly, with an occasional rocky shore, contains a number of salt 
water ponds, and is covered with a scanty growth of trees and other 
vegetation. The male inhabitants, numbering only a few Lnndred 
souls, are devoted exclusively to tie fishing boaineas, and they are as 
amiable and honest at heart, as they are rude and isolated in their 
manner of life. Block Island sailors frequently find their way to the 
remotest quarters of the globe, though few who were bom upon the 
island ever become entirely weaned from its ocean-girt shores. The 
Block Island fishermen build their own smacks, and as those are 
about the only things tkey do manufacture, they have acquii-ed re- 
markable skill in building swift vessels, which arc also distinguished 
for their strength and safety. 

The pleasantest time to kill basse at Block Island is in the month 
of October, and immediately after a severe blow, for than it is tiat the 
larger fish seek a sheltering place between the reefs and tke shore. 
And if the angler would be certain of success, he ought to be upon 
the water before sunrise, or at the break of day. He must have only 
one companion, a stalwart Block Islander, whose duty it shall be to 
steady the boat, as she dashes along upon the restless bosom of the 
ground swell, so that, with his legs carefully braced, he can throw 
his squid to a great distance, instead of being thrown himself inte the 
sea. And if an occasional shark should stray into the vicinity of his 
boat, he must not suffer himself to be alarmed, for a single discharge 
from the fisherman's pistol (which he usually carries for that pur- 
pose) will be sui to fr ghten the monster out of his way. Gulls 
without numbei Iarf,e and small, of a dark gray and a pure white, 
will be suie t flj cr m ng above his head, and their wild chorus will 
mingle w U w tb the onotonous wai of the waves a= they sweep upon 
the shore The f t gue attendant upon this mode of fishing is nn- 
cnmraonl ^reit and f the angkr should happen to strike a forty- 
pounder, be will be perfectly sitisfied with that single prize; but if 
bis luck should lie among the smallei vanetiea, bo ought to bo content 
with about half a dozi,n specimens, weighmg from ten to fifteen 
pounds, which would prnktbly be the result of the morning's expedi- 
tion. On returning to the shore, the angler will find himself in a 
most impatient mood for breakfast , but with a view of enhancing the 
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anticipated enjoyment, he sliould first throw aside liis elotlies and make 
a number of plunges in the pure wliit« surf, which will cause liim to 
feel as strong and supple as a leopard. 

We did think of commenting upon Block Island as a most fitting 
place to study the mighty ocean, for the waves which wash its shores 
come from the four quarters of the globe. It so happens, however, 
that we have just been reading a passage in an admirable little vo- 
lume entitled *' The Owl Greek Letter^' (the author is a man after 
our own heart), which was written at Block Island, and we are sure 
the passage in question would "take the wind out of any sail" that our 
pen might produce. The passage alluded to is as follows : — 

" 3Ien speak of our ' mother the earth.' But I never could appre- 
ciate the metaphor. A hard mother is old Terra. She refuses us 
food, save when compelled by hard struggling with her, and then 
yields it reluctantly. She deceives us too often, and finally takes us, 
when worn and weary, only by the difficult digging of a grave. 

"But the ocean is mother-like, singing songs to us continually, and 
telling a thousand legends to our baby ears. She easts up toys to us 
on every shore, bright shells and pebbles. (What else do we live for ?) 
True, maniac as she is, she sometimes raves madly and hurls her chil- 
dren ftom her arms, but see how instantly she clasps them again close, 
close to her heaving bosom, and how camly and quietJy they sleep 
there — as she sings to them — nor wake again to sorrow." 

As to basse fishing in the vicinity of New York, where scientific 
anglera are quite abundant, it affords us pleasure to give our readers 
the following account, written at our request by G-, C. Scott, Esq., 
who is quite distinguished for his love and practical knowledge of the 
gentle art. 

" The weather and the tide are in our favor, and the moon all right, 
for this planet, you must know, always gives the basse an excellent 
appetite and great activity. Speaking of its influence upon the appe- 
tite of fish, reminds me that those in the waters near the ocean bite 
best in the new of the moon; whilst salt water fish which are up the 
creeks and near to fresh water, are killed^in the greatest numbef dur- 
ing high tides, and immediately after a hard ' nor'easter,' when tho 
wind has shifted to the north-west. You may prove these facts with- 
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out going half a dozen miles from old Ootham, and I ha^e always no- 
ticed that it is betto fisliing in 'the Kills' and at the tcdges of New- 
ark Bay, as well as at those in the lower part of the Bay of New 
York, when the tide is high; while the fishing at King's Bridge and 
the mouth of Spiting Devil is always hest at extreme low tides. 

" Aa we are out after baaac, suppose we ' make a day of it/ and first 
try the bridge at Haerlcm Dam. Being an angler yourself, yon know of 
course that much depends upon bait, and we will want to use tho best. 
As it is the month of Augustj wc will purchase a few shedder crabs in 
ttc market ; and if we find shrimp necessary, we can procure enough 
of them at either of the fishing-grounds. During the spring, I use 
shad roes for basse bdt ; but in summer, and until the first of Octo- 
ber, I prefer shedder crabs; after that, I use shrimp and soft-shell 
clams. Some anglers prefer shrimp at all seasons, as it is well known 
that small basse are more generally taken with them; but for my 
part, give me shedder crabs enough, and I will agree to forego the use 
of all other kinds of bait for basse. Nest, you may want to know 
how to rig your tackle? Where we are going to-day, you want nothing 
but a good basse rod, reel and float, with a smgle gut leader, to which 
you fasten a hook and attach it to the line one-third of its length from 
the hook. Use your float onlj when the tide runs slowly, for bottom 
fishing is the best for large fish, unless j u troll for them, when you 
use a squid and fish in the Bionx with a icgular troUing tackle, of 
sufficient strength to land a fish weighing ono hundred and fifty 
pounds, for they are sometimes caught tbi,re of that weight, but gene- 
rally from thirty to eighty pounis 

" TVell, having arrived at King s Bridge, and as it is about ebb tide, 
we will first see what we can kill from the east bridge. I like bridge 
fishing, for Jt is so fine to pay out line from; and then in striking a, 
fish thirty yards off, there is so much sport in playing him, and your 
being such a distance above the wat«r, you generally fasten him at 
the first bite. Reel off ! reel off! you have struck him ! There! give 
him play, but feel his weight and let him contend for every inch of 
line that you give him, or he will take the whole of it without^x- 
hausting himself, and you will lose him. Keep him in slack water, 
and after playing him until you kill him, land him on the shore, for 
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he is too heavy to risk your tackle in raising him to the bridge. And 
now, having fished out the last of the ebb, and the tarn until the tide 
runs too fast l<) use a float, just step into this punt and we will anchor 
out near the edge of the current, by the first island below the mill, and 
fish in the current without the float, until the tide turns, when we 
will mako for the mouth of the Spiting Devil, and fish fifty rods below 
it in the Hudson. 

"Now, my friend, this day's sport may be considered a fair criterion 
for these grounds. We have taken between twenty and thirty basse, 
but there is only one that weighs over five pounds, and their average 
weight will cot vary much from half that. To-night we will troll in 
the Bronx, for if the sky be clear, the basse will bite sooner at a 
Si'uid ' by the light of the moon' than in the day time ; and there is 
veiT little use in stopping to try McComb'sDam, as the sport will not 
be fiist-rato there imtil the Croton Aqueduct is finished and the coffer 
dam is torn away, so that the fish may have a clear run aud unob- 
structed passage between the East and Hudson rivers. It is supposed 
that this will be effected nest year, when MeComb's Dam will retrieve 
its lost honors and furnish one of the best places for sport in this 
vicinity, to those who prefer bridge fishing. 

" Having given you a taste of the sport on the waters bounding this 
island on the north and east, let us to-day fasten our punt to the lower 
hedges of New York hay, and try the difference between 'bottom 
fishing,' and that ' with the float.' I will remark, in passing, that it is 
better to anchor your punt about a rod above the hedge and fish 
towards the hedge without a float, than to fasten your boat to the 
hedge, as commonly practiced, and flshwith a float; for you will notice 
that while you, in the old way, are continually reeling up and making 
casts, I am feeling for them with a moving bait toward the bottom, 
and as near the hedge as I can venture without getting fast. And 
then when I strike, I am sure to fasten them as they turn from me for 
the sheJtcr of the hedge. I can also better play my bait without 
the danger of too much slack. You will see also that I kill the htrgest 
fish. 

"Let us now up anchor and away for the Kills and to the reef oppo- 
sif« Port Eichmond. Here the fish are about as large as those at the 
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hedges we just left. The tide is nearly full, and we will fish without 
the float DDtil it is about to turn, when we will move over to the Jer- 
sey shore about fifty rods below the mouth of Newark Bay. Here, as 
the tide is just in the turn, we can fish an hour of the ebh with floats, 
when it will be best to try bottom-fishing again. Wei!, if you are 
tired of killing younglings varying from one to three pounds, let us put 
the punt about and prepare for a beautiful row up to the third, fourth, 
and fifth hedges in Newark Bay — trying each one — and we may 
strike some fish that will try our tackle. Change your leader for a 
heavier one and let go the anchor, for we are three rods above the 
hedge. The water is quite slack, and we will try the float until the 
tide ebbs a little more and tho current becomes more rapid. There, 
sir, what think you of that? He feels heavy — see liim spin I take 
care of your lino or he'll get foul, as I cannot govern him, and it will 
be with great difficulty that I keep him out of the hedge. What a 
splendid leap ! I'll see if I can turn him — here he comes — take tha 
landing netr— there ! there, we have him, and I will bet the ehampagne 
that he weighs nearer twenty pounds than ten ! 

" Thus, my friend, having shown you the principal grounds and in- 
formed you of the bait and tackle to be used in killing basse in this 
vicinity, I hope that you will not be at loss for piscatorial sport wheii 
trying your skill ia the waters of old Gotham." 

It is now time that we should say something about basse or rock 
fishing in the South. The only streams frequented by this fish, of which 
we have any personal knowledge, aro the Potomac, and Roanolte, 
though we have heard many wonderful stories related of the James 
Eiver and the Great Pedce. In speaking of the Potomac we are sorely 
tempted to indite an episode upon the beautiful and magnificent sweeps 
which this river makes after it leaves the gorge of Harper's Ferry until 
it loses itself in Chesapeake Bay, and also upon ifa historical associa- 
tions, among which the genius of Washington reigns supreme — but 
jt is our duty to forbear, for we should occupy too much time. 

Unquestionably, the finest rock-ground on the Potomac ia the place 
known as the Little Falls, about four miles above Georgetown. At 
this point the river is only fifty yards wide, and aa the water d 
not more than about ten feet in running three hundred yardSj 
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place migtt be more appropriately termed a sohute than a fall. The 
banks on either side are quit* abrupt and picturesque ; the bod of the 
stream is of solid rock, and below the rapids are a number of inviting 
pools, where the water varies from forty to sixty feet in depth. The 
tides of the ocean reach no further up the Potomac than this spot, and 
though the rock-fish are caught in considerable numbers at tho Great 
Falls (which are ten miles further up the river, and exceedingly 
romantic), yet they seem to bo partial to the Little Falls, where they 
are frequently found in very great numbers. They follow the shad and 
the herring in tbe spring, but afford an abundance of sport from the 
1st of May until the 4th of July, though, they are caught in certMn 
portions of the Potomac through the year, but never above the Great 
Falls. The rock of this portion of the Potomac vary in weight from 
two to eighteen or twenty pounds, and it is recorded of the anglers and 
business fishermen that they frequently kill no less than five hundred 
fish in a single day. The favorite bait in this region is the belly part 
of the common herring, as well as the shiner and smelt; but it js fre- 
qnently the case that a common yellow flannel fly will commit sad 
havoc among the striped beauties. A stout rod, a large reel, and a 
long line are important requisites to tic better enjoyment of rock-fish- 
ing at this point ; but as the good standing places are few in number, 
many anglers resort to boat-flshing, which is here practiced with plea- 
sure and profit. Of the many scientific anglers who visit the Little 
Falls during the spring and summer, the more expert ones come from 
Wasaington ; and of one of these the story is related that he once kill- 
ed no less than eighty handsome roek-fish in a single afternoon. He 
occupied a dangerous position upon two pointed rocks in the river (one 
foot upon each rock and elevated some five feet above tho water), and 
fished in a pool that was some seventy feet down the stream, while the 
fish were landed by an expert servant stationed on the shore about 
thirty feet below the spot occupied by the angler. The gentleman 
alluded to is acknowledged to be the most successful angler in this 
region, and in an occasional conversation with him, we have obtained 
a goodly number of piscatorial anecdotes. One or two of them-are aa 
follows : — 

On one occasion, while playing a good-sized rock-fish, it unfortu- 
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nately ran arouncl a sharp rock, and by cutting the line inaJo its 
escape, earrjing off tlie angler's float, and a favorite fly. Ou tha 
third day after this event a boy who was playing on the rivev about 
half a mile below the Falls, happened to see a coik darting hitlier and 
thither across the surface of the water, and immediately went in pur- 
suit of the life-like piece of wood. After many twistings and turnings 
and a long row, he finally overtook it, and to his utter asttmishment 
he landed in his boat a very handsome five pound Basse. He recog- 
nized the fly as the one commonly employed by our angler, to whom 
the fly, the float and the fish were promptly delivered by the honest boy 

Another and a similar incident was as follows 

Our angling friend had lost another float, by the obstinacy of 
nnothov fish. About a week after the mishap a fisherman who hdd 
a " trot Hue" set across the river at Georgetown, for the purpose of 
taking cat-fish, discovered a great splashing in thp water near the mid 
die of his line, and on hastening to the spot he had the pleasure of pull- 
ing up a very handsome twelve pound Basse. After faring sumptu- 
ously upon the fish, the fortunate individual took it into his head that 
the tackle belonged to ffie angler of the Falls, whereupon he delivered 
it to our friend, accompanied with a statement of the manner in which 
he made the discovery. The distance traveled by that fish, with a 
hook in his mouth, was four miles, and it was by the merest accident 
that his leading string had become entangled with the " trot line." 

The angling ground at the Little Falls is annually rented by the 
proprietors to a couple of men named Joe Paine and Jim OoUins, who 
are the presiding geniuses of the place, and have been such for upwards 
of twenty years. They pay a rent of seventy dollars per annum, and 
as they receive from fifty cents to five dollars from every angler who 
visits them, and as they are occasionally troubled with as many as 
thirty individuals per day, it may readily be imagined that their income 
is quite respectable. Some of Collins' friends allege that he has several 
thousand dollars stowed away in an old pocket book, which it is his 
intention to bequeath to a favorite nephew, ho himself being a bachelor. 
TJie reputation of Jim Collins in this section of country is very exten- 
sive, and that this should be the case is not at all strange, for he is 
a decided original. He is about fifty years of age, measures six feet 
10 
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ilve inclies in height, and the offshoots from the four prongs of hia 
body number twejity-four instead of twenty as iit ordinary mortals ; I 
mean by this, that hia fingers and toes number no less than twenty- 
four. Notffifhstanding this bountiful supply of fingers and toes, Jim 
Collins has a great anti pathy to useful labor, and is as averse to walking 
as any other web-footed animal. Fishing and sleeping are his two 
principal employments; and that he is a judge of good whisky, none 
of hia acquaintance woald have the hardihood to doubt. The taking of 
^mall fish he considers a business beneath his dignity, and the conse- 
quence is that his tackle consistsof a miniatare bed cord, with ahook and 
cedar pole to match, and his bait a whole herring. Ho commonly fishes 
in a boat, and the dexterity with which he "JEaiuaffujis" theflsh upon his 
lap is truly astonishing. But if you would see Jim Collins in hie 
glory, wait until about the middle of a June afternoon, after he has 
pocketed some fifteen dollars, and he is sunning him'clf, with jipe in 
mouth, upon the rocks, absorbed in _?[s7jycoH((wy/7a;i..ns His appear- 
ance at such times is allied to that of a mammoth crane, watehtng [\s 
ho does his cockney brethren of the craft) the movementf of a lot f f 
half-fledged water birds. 

During the fishing season he is generally actuclj omplijcd, but the 
remainder of hia time he spends about the LittL Falls, as if his 
presence were indispensable to the safe passage of the waters of the 
Potomac through this narrow gorge. That Jim Collins should have 
met with many queer mishaps, during a residence of twenty years oa 
the Potomae, may be readily imagined; but we believe, the most unique 
adventure of which he has over been the victim, happened on this wise. 
The substance of the stery is as follows : — 

Our hero is a great lover of "sturgeon meat," and for many years 
past it haa been a habit with him to fish for that huge leather mouth- 
ed monster with a large cord and sharp graffling hooks, sinking thom 
to the bottom with a heavy weight and then dragging them across the 
bed of the stream; his sense of touch being so exquisite, that he can 
always tell the instant that his hooks have struck the body of a stur- 
geon, and when this occurs it is almost certain that the fish becomes a 
victim to the cruelart. In praetisiiig tins aiode of fishing, Jim Collins 
invariably occupies a boat alone, which ho first anchors in (he stream. , 
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On one occasion lie had been fishing in this manner for a long time, 
without success, and for the want of something more exciting, ho had 
resorted more frequently than nsaal to his junk bottle. la process of 
time, however, he found the exercise of fishing decidedly a bore, but 
as he was detennined not t<) gipc up the sport and at the same time 
was deterniiBed to enjoy a quiet nap, he tied the cord to his right ami, 
;ind lounged over on his back for the purpose of taking a snoOKC. 
'rhere was aa unusual calmness in the air and upon the neighboring 
hills, and even the few ajiglers who were throwing the fly at the Falls, 
did so in the laziest manner imaginable. While matters were in this 
condition, a sudden splash broke the surrounding stillness, which was 
immediately followed by a deafening shout, for it was discovered that 
a sturgeon had pulled poor Collins out of his boat iato the swift stream, 
and was in great danger of leading him off to the residence of David 
Jones, At one moment the fisherman seeBied to have the upper hand, 
for he pulled upon his rope, aad swore loudly, sprawling about the 
water like a huge devil fish; but in another instant the poor fellow 
would suddenly disappear, aad an occasional bubble rising to the sur- 
face of the stream, was all the evidence that the fellow was not quite 
drowned. This contest lasted for some fifteen raiautes, aad hadnot the 
sturgeon finally made his escape, Jim Collins would have been no 
more. As it happened, however, ho finally reached the shore, about 
two hundred yards below the Falls, and as he sat upon a rock, quite 
as near the river Styx as he was to the Potomac, he lavished some 
heavy curses upoE the escaped sturgeon, and insisted upon it, that the 
best hooks that man ever made were now forever lost. Years have 
elapsed since this occurrence took place, aud when the ancient Fisher- 
man "hath his will," he recounts the story of this catastrophe with 
as briiliant a fire in his eye as that which distinguished the counte- 
nance of Coleridge's particular friend, the "Ancient Mariner." 

Before closing this essay, it is "right and proper" that wc should 
allude to the beautiful scenery that the angler will aijoy in going to 
and returning from the Littio Falls. The entire region, in fact, 
known by the name of Cooney, and comprehending somo fifteen mifcs 
of the Potomac, is particularly picturesque, but is at the same time 
-■said to he Ihe most barren and aselea,'^ portion of Virginia. In visit- 
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ing the Falls you have to pass over a kind of wooded and rocky inter- 
val, and by an esceediogiy rough road, which is annually submerged 
by the spring freshets. The water here sometimes rises to the height 
of fifty feet, and often mates a terrible display of its power ; on one 
occasion the water eame down the valley with such impetuosity that a 
certain wall composed of rocks six or eight feet square, and united 
together with iron, was removed to a disljuice of many rods from its 
original position. To the stranger who may visit the Little Falls, we 
would say forget not on your return to Washington, the superb pros- 
pect which may be seen from the Signal Ti-ee on the Heights of George- 
town. From that point the eye comprehends at one glance, the church 
spires and elegant residences of Georgetown, the Metropolis of the land, 
with its capitol and numerous public buildings, and the more remof* 
city of Alesandria, with a reach of the magnificent Potomac, extend- 
ing a distance of at least thirty miles. The better time to look upon 
this prospect, is at the sunset hour, when the only sounds that fill the 
air are the shrieking of the swallows, and tie faintly heard song of a 
lazy sailor far away upon the river, where perhaps a score or two of 
vessels are lying becalmed, while on the placid stream a retinue of 
crimson clouds are clearly aud beautifully reflected. Scenes of more 
perfect loveliness are seHom found in any land. 
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RATTLESNAKES. 

^'V'E believe tLat we have seen a greater number of these reptiles, in 
our various joumeyingp, and been more intensely frigLtened by them 
thau any other scenery-loving tourist or angler in the country, and 
hence the idea of our present essay. We shall record our stock of 
information for the benefit of the general reader, rather than for the 
learned and scientific, beginning our remarks with what wc know of 
the character of that really beautiful and magnanimous, but most 
deadly animal, which was adopted as the Itovolutionary emblem of 
our country, as the eagle is now the emblem of the Republic. 

The rattlesnake derives its name from an instrument attached to its 
tail, consisting of a series of hollow scaly pieces which, when shaken, 
make a rattling or rustling noiae. The number of these pieces or 
rattles are said to correspond with the cumber of years which the 
animal has attaiced, and some travelers assert that they have been 
discovered with thirty rattles, thougli thirteen is a much more com- 
mon number. It is one of the most venomous of serpents, and yet 
one that wo cannot but respect, since it habitually makes the most 
honorable use of the singular appendage with which it is gifted. It 
never strikes a foe without first warning him of his danger. In form 
it is somewhat corpulent, has a flat heart-shaped head, and is supplied 
with fangs, varying from a half-inch to an inch in length, which lie 
hidden horizontally in the flesh of the upper jaw, and are capable of 
being thrown out like the blade of a knife. The venom emitted byit 
is so deadly that it has been known to cause the death of a human be- 
ing in a very few hours, and to destroy a dog or cat in less than 
twenty minutes, and yet we have met with some half-dozen indivi- 
duals in our travels who have been bitten by the rattlesnake withotft 
being seriously injured. Horses and cattle are known to become es- 
eoedinoly terrified at its appearance, and generally Bpeaking, when 
10^^ 
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bitten, die in a short time, and jet u-e once saw a Lorse, which was 
only troubled in consequence of its bite, by a disease resembling the 
scurvy. The hair dropped from, the skin of the quadruped, and he 
looked horribly if he did not feel so. As to the effect of this poison 
upon hogs, it has ircqucntly been proven to be perfectly harmless, 
and we know it to be the custom in certain portions of the country 
for farmers to employ their swine for the express purpose of destroy- 
ing the rattlesnakes infesting their land. The effect of the rattle- 
snake's bite upon itself is said to be generally fatal. In regard to the 
antidote of this poison we are acquainted with only one, which is the 
plant commonly called the rattlesnake weed. Both the leaf and the 
root are employed, and applied internally as well as externally. This 
plant grows to the height of sis or eight Inches, has one stock and a 
leaf resembling in sh.tpe the head of the rattlesnake, and is almost in- 
variably found in those sections of the country where the reptile 
abounds. 

The coorage of the rattlesnake is by no means remarkable, and it 
is but seldom that they will dispute the right of way with a man who 
is not afraid of them. They are sluggish in their movements, and ac- 
complish tie most of tbeir traveling during the nocturnal hours. 
They feed upon almost every variety of living creatures which they 
can overpower. They are not partial to water, but when compelled to 
cross a river or lake, they perform the feat in a most beautiful manner, 
holding their beads about one foot from the surface, and gliding along 
at a rapid rate. They are affectionate creatures, and it is alleged that 
when their offspring are very young, and they are disturbed by the 
presence of man, the mothers swallow their little ones until the 
danger is past, and then disgorge them alive and writhing. 

Another of their peculiarities consists in the fact, tbat they may be 
entirely disai'med by brandishing over their heads the leaves of the 
white ash, which are so obnoxious to their nervous system as to pro- 
duce the most painful contortions of the body. When traveling at 
night in search of food, or for purposes of recreation, as it may be, 
they have a fashion of visiting the encampments of huntors,''and it 
has been ascertained that the only way of keeping them at a respect- 
able distance is to encircle the camp with a rope, over which they are 
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afraid to crawl; — and it lias frequently happened to hunters, in a 
snake countrj, that on awaking afler a night of repose, thej have dis- 
covered on the outside of their magic circle as many as a dozen of the 
charming creatures, carefully coiled up and sound asleep. It is also 
related of this snake that it has the power of throwing off or suppress- 
ing a disagreeahle effluvium, which is quite sickening to those who 
come within its range. If this he true it occurs chiefly in the month 
of August, when the weather is sultry and the enaic is particularly 
fat. Tiiat this snake has the power of charming, as some writers 
maintain, may he true, but we know not of an authenticated instance. 
That it may hare a very quiet way of stealing upon its prey seems to 
us much more plausible — hut upon this fact we are non-committal. 
As to their power of hissing — that also is an undecided question. In 
regard f« their manner of biting we can speak with more confidence. 
They never attack a man without first coiling themselves in a grace- 
ful manner, and instead of jumping they merely extend their bodies, 
with the quickness of thought, towards their mark, and if they do not 
reach it, they have to coil themselves again for a second effort, and 
when they hit a man at all, it is generally on his heel, for the bruis- 
ing of which they have the authority of the Scriptures. 

The rattlesnake is peculiar to the American continent. Four va- 
rieties alone are known to naturalists, three of which are found in the 
United States, and one in South America. In the States bordering on 
the G-ulf of Mexico they attain the length of seven and eight feet and 
a diameter of three to four inches — the males having four fangs, and 
the females only two. These are characterized by a kind of diamond 
figure on the skin, and are partial to the low or bottom lands of the 
country. Those found in the Middle and Northern States are called 
tie common or handed rattlesnakes, and are altogether the most 
abundant in the Union. They vary in length from two and a half to 
four feet, and are partial to mountiunous and rocky districts. There 
is also a very small, but most dangerous variety, cabled the ground 
rattlesnakes, which are found on the sterile and sandy prairies of the 
West, and to a limited extent in ihe barren districts of the South. ' In 
Canada they are almost unknown, and even in the more thickly set- 
tled States of the Union they are rapidly becoming extinct. As to 
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their value, it ruay he stated that their oil and gall are higlily prized 
ia all sectioiis of the Udioii for mediciDal purposes, and by the In- 
dians and slave population of the South, their flesh is frequently em- 
ployed as an article of food, and really considered sweet and nou- 
rishing. 

The attachment of the Aborigines to this famous reptile is proverb- 
ial : among jjearJy all the tribes, even at the present day, it is seldom 
disturbed, but is designated by the endearing epithet of grandfatStcr. 
It is recorded, however, by the early historians, that when one tribe 
desired to challenge another to eombat, they were in the habit of 
sending into the midst of their enemy the skin of a rattlesnake, where- 
by it would appear to have been employed as an emblem of revenge. 
And as to the origin of the rattlesnake, the old men among the Chero- 
kces relate a legend to the following eflect, which, the reader will notice, 
bears a striking analogy to the history of our Saviour. A very beau- 
tiful young man, with a white face and wrapped in a white robe, once 
made his appearance in their nation, and commanded them to abandon 
all their old customs and festivals, and to adopt a new reKgion. He 
made use of the softest language, and everything that he did proved 
him to be a good man. It so happened, however, that he could make 
no friends among them, and the medicine men of the nation conspired 
to take away his life. In many ways did they try to do this— by 
lashing him with sei-pents and by giving him poison, but were always 
unsuccessful. But in process of time the deed was accomplished and 
in the following manner. It was known that the good stranger was 
in the habit of daily visiting a certain spring for the purpose of quench- 
ing his thirst, and bathing his body. In view of this fact, the magi- 
cians made a very beautiful war-elub, inlaid with bone and shells, and 
decorated with rattles, and this club they offered to the Great Spirit, 
with the prayer that he would teach them how to destroy the stranger. 
In answer to the prayer, a venomous snake was created and carefully 
hidden under a leaf by the side of the spring. The stranger, as usual, 
came there to drink, was bitten by the snake, and perished. The 
Cherokee nation then fell in love with the snake, and having a'Slted 
the Great Spirit to dLstinguish it, by some peculiar mark, from all the 
other snakes in the world, he complied by transferring to its body the 
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rattles wliicii hail made the club of sacrifice so musical to the ear, and 
BO beautiful to the eye. And from that rattlesnake are descended all 
the poisonous snakes now scattered through the world. 

■\Ve commenced this article with the determination of not writing a 
single paragraph (for the above legend, aft«r a fashion, is historical) 
which could he classed with tie unbelievable thin^ called " Snake 
Stories," but the following matter-of-faet, thoagh discoimected anec- 
dotes, may not be unaeeeptable to our readers. 

We were once upon a fishing expedition among the mountains of 
Korth Carolina, with two other gentlemen, when it so happened that 
we concluded to spend the night in a deserted log cabin, belonging to 
one of the party. By the light of a large fire, we partook of a cold 
but comfortable supper, and after talking ourselves mto a diowsy 
mood, we huddled together on the floor, directly in front of thy fire- 
place, and were soon in a sound sleep. About midnight, when the 
fire was oat, one of the party was awakened by a singular rattbng 
noise, and having roused his companions, it was ascertained beyond a 
doubt that there were two rattlesnakes witiin the room where they 
were lying. We arose, of course, horrified at the idea, and as we were 
in total darkness, we were afraid even to move for fear of being bitten. 
We soon managed, however, to strike a light, and when we did so, we 
found one of our visitors on the hearth, and one in the remotest comer 
of the room. We killed them, as a matter of course, with a most 
hearty relish, and in the morning another of the same race, just with- 
out the threshold of the cabin. The reptiles had probably left the 
cabin just before our arrival, and on returning at midnight, had ex- 
pressed their displeasure at om' intrusion upon their abode, by sound- 
ing their rattles. 

On another occasion we were of a party of anglers who killed a 
rattlesnake on one of the mountains overlooking Lake George (where 
this reptile is very abundant), and after its head had been cut off and 
buried, one of the party affirmed that there was not a person present 
who could take the dead snake in his hand, hold it out at arm's length, 
and ^ve it a sudden squeeze, without dropping it to the ground. 'A 
wager was ofiered, and by the most curious and courageous of the party 
was accepted. He took the snake in his hand and obeyed the instruc- 
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tions, wlion tho serpentine body suddenly sprang as if endowed wifli 
life, and the headless trunk struck the person holding it, with consi- 
derable force upon the arm. To add that the snake fell to the ground 
moat suddenly is hardly necessary. We enjoyed a laugh at the es- 
pense of our ambitious friend, but the phenomenon which he made 
known, remaioa to this day entirely unexplained. Since that time wo 
have been led to belisYe that there is Dot one man in a thousand who 
would have the fortitude to succeed ia the experiment aboyo men- 
tioned. 
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A WESTERN PIONEER. 

It was ah ut h tiily yni'i i^j nn a )n ^lit No^tmltr moiiimg 
tliat a large civernl wigon, Jrjwn bj four horses, lanio to a hilt in 
front of the office of tte Receiver of Moaey for the Putlic Lands 
in the village of Monroe, tcrntorj of Michigan The Tva^on in 
question containel implemcnta of hu&landrj, a pkntiful stock of 
provisions, and ill the household furniture of a fimily eoLuisting of 
an old man and hn wifi,, three tons, and two djughtcrs, and their 
out^de pos.sp&Bions were oompri'feJ in a em ill hut mL'Ucnaneous herd 
of cows, oxen, sheep, and hogs. The head of this family was a Now 
York farmer in indigent circumstances, who had conceiyed the idea 
of making himself a home in what was then the wilderness of Michi- 
gan. All the money he had in the world was one hundred dollars, 
and with this he purchased at the land-office a tract of eighty acres 
of uncultivated knd, which he had never seen, but upon which he 
was about te locate with his family. The honest and inc 
deportment of this emigrant enlisted the feelings of the E 
he accordingJj extended an invitatioa to him and his party to spend 
the night under his roof The invitation was accepted, and after a 
"lucid interval" of eomforfahie repose, and cheered by a warm 
breakfast, the emigrating party respectfully took their leave of their 
cntertaiDer, and started upon their dreary pilgrimage. 

The distance they had to travel was, some hundred and eighty 
miles. As the roada were new and rough, they plodded along, day 
after day, at a slow rate, and with much difficulty; took thuir meals 
in the open air, and tpent their nights under a tent, with only a few 
heavy quilts to protect them from the dampness of the ground. 
While upon this journey they were overtaken by cold weather, arfd, 
in fording one of the many streams which crossed their route, the 
venerable emigi-ant had one of his legs frott-bittcn, which iTsuItcd, 
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after mucii delay and trouljle in sending for a physician, in its am- 
putation. His life was spared, iiowever, and in due time, in spite of 
tlie calamity which had befallen thcra, the emigrants were encamped 
upon their " land of promise." 

Having thus reached the end of their journey, the first thing to be 
done was to erect a suitable dwelling wherein to spend the winter; 
and, the father of the family having been lendcred a!m0'*t helpless 
by his misf jrtune, the labor cf building it devolved cxilu3in,ly upon 
his sons, the joungest of whom was a mere boy Animated by a 
most noble =pint, they ftll to woih without anj delay, and in the 
cjursi, often days had accomplished their hr&t task, and were the 
ma'ittrs of a comfortable log cabm It stood on the sandy knoll of 
an "oak opening," and in the immediate vicinity of a sparkling 
iivukt The only e\ilen(.es of cmlization which aunoundtd them 
weie the stumps, md chips, lud dt.caying brinLhas whith (.o\ered the 
sit« of theii labors, but the emigrants had j home, and though <i 
rude and apparently comfortless one, they were satisfied, if not happj 

The winter diya passed rapidly away, and, while the disibled 
emigrant did little else than keep himself warm by his huge wood- 
fire, bis sons were ftUmg the trees on every si le, and doing their ut- 
most to enelo e their domain \.ni it night, whin gathered at the 
e\tning meal, or in a circle around their health, and tht, aewly-cut 
wiod was bissmg undei tha influence of the bright flame, they would 
talk ovtr the pleisnres of other days expcriLncid in t distant portion 
of the land, and cherish the hope that the futme had even more 
happiness in stire "Ritbin their cabin was to befounl the spirit 
of genuine religion, and as the hopeful musie of woman a \oiee was 
there, ani their hearts were bound togfther by the chords of a holy 
fiiiiih love they were indeed happy 

It was now the spnng-time of the joar, a warmer tint was in the 
sky, and all around the wilderness was beginning to blossom like the 
rose. The birds were building their nests, and their sweet minstrelsy 
was heard throughout the air ; and there, too, was the tinkling of 
bells, for the cattle sought their food in the remote dells, and returned 
at the sunset hour, with their udders teeming fall. The brush and 
waste wood of the "girdled clearings" were gathered into heaps and 
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burnt — in the daytime forming fantastic columns of smoke, and at 
niglit making the midnight darkness, save where the flame was par- 
ticularly brilliant, more profound. And then tUe plough was brought 
forth, and made to try its strength in turning up the virgin soil, Our 
emigrant friend has now entirely recovered from his late disaster, 
and, having manufactured for himself an artificial leg, he begins to 
think it time for him to lend a helping hand towards accelerating the 
improvements of his " farm." The smell of the ploughed field has 
given him a thrill of pleasure, and he determines to try what he can 
accomplish in the way of planting corn. This effort proves success- 
ful, and, as he becomes accustomed to the use of his new member, he 
takes the lead in moat of the farming operations, and thiuks no more 
of his past sufferings than of the fact that he is what many people 
are pleased to terra a poor man. 

As industry and virtue are almost invariably followed by prosperity, 
we must not wonder at the future career of our Western pioneer. 
Five years have passed away, and, as his crops have been abundant, 
we find him the possessor of hilf a thousand acres of valuable land 
instead of one hundred. He has also gathered the means to build 
himself a new frame house ; and, as the " harvest is past and the 
summer ended," his barns are filled to overflowing. On every side 
are spread out extensne field", and his hired men miy bo co tnted I j 
the dozen. Thty have githered in the crop-*, and, aftei a brief fur 
lough, a portion of them will take possesion of the barn«, and de 
vote themselves to the flaii whde the remainder wdl enter some 
neighboring woodhnd wilh their axes, and ptoceed in their laborious 
work of destruction '\\ inter comea, and still the =ounds of the flail 
and the ase are heard in the h irn and in the fuic^t The (.oldest of 
winds may bkw, and the snow miy iiU ^o as to bury the fences, but 
what matter ' The genius of health reigns supreme All the day 
loD", and at n^Jit, huge hres aie bl-izmg in the dwelling of the 
pioneer ; his laider is filled with an abundanoe of the good things f 
life, and his numerous cattle are mere comfortably housed than him 
self when first became mti the wilderness Spring has retuinel 
once more, and i ntw life his been instilled not only mto the earth, 
but also into the blood of man. 
11 
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It lb now the di-lightful season ot midsummer, and we sec before 
Ui, btsLmg in t!ie suushme, a domain ot two thousand acres of land, 
m the highest state of cultnation Capping the summit of a hill 
stand? a spacious and elegant mansion, surrounded with outhouses, 
and bo&peAing the possessor to he i man of opulence and taste. In 
one direction, fading away to a great distance, lie a succession of 
fields waving with gJden gram m another hill beyond hill of 
the deep green and graceful cim la another we see -i magnificent 
meadow with Lundieds of cattk and horses and fheep quietly 
^iizing or sportin^ in flieir glee, and in auothtr dnection an almost 
impenttnble f lest where the Had walnut tht, white wood the 
Odk and the hick ly elme to eseel ea h otht-r in thi, resf ctne al^ 
tiihiutes of beauty and might And this ]5 the hnji ml the 
dcmain of the ■\^ estt,rn pioneer Leas than a mile distant fi m his 
mansion stands a charming village, from which anse? a single spire, 
I ointmg to the Christian b home The pastoi of that church is the 
jcuD^i. t son of our friend the pioneer Withm said village, too 
maybe been an Eagle Hotel inl a \cw York Store, whiih 
aie both the prop ity of his two oiler icns At their expense a 
pibl >. s ho 1 his I een C'tablislif I with n the villjge The country 
aiound is mttr eetcd with the bet of roads %kng nhich the 
heavily hdcn wain pursuta its snail like course and the iniil cuich 
rattles along with its panting horses, nine passengers on the m 
side and a deep coating f dust tn the bort an! evtrytliing out 
side Plenty md peace have taken p s l ion of tlio land in! 
the pion ci of oth r dj)s has bccjme thu nibob ot the jrescnt 
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PIKE FISHING. 



If so be ibe angler catcb no fiah yet batli bi 
'lie, nml plen^aiil »ba.lp by Ihe ?weot silver s 



The Pite is a common fish in all the temperate, aud some of the 
northern regions of the world; but jn no country does he arrive at 
greater perfection than in the United States. For some unaocount- 
a.hle reason he is generally known in this country aa the pickerel ; and 
wc would therefore intimate to our readers that our praseni .Jjscourse ia 
to be of the legitimate pike. In England, he is known under the 
saveral names of pike, jack, pickerel and Iuc<3. His body is elongated 
and nearly of a uniform depth from the head to the tail ; the head ia 
also elongated, and resembles that of the duck ; his mouth is very large 
and abundantly supplied with sharp teeth, and his scales are small and 
particularly adhesive ; the color of his back is a dark brown, sides a 
mottled green or yellow, and holly a silvery white. The reputation of 
this fish for amiability is far from being enviable, for he is called not 
only the shark of the fresh waters, hut also the tyrant of the liquid 
plain. He is a cunning and savage creature, and for these reasons 
even the most humane of fishermen are seldom troubled with conscien- 
tious scruples when they succeed in mailing him a captive. Pliny 
and Sir Francis Bacon both considered the pike to be the longest 
lived of any fresh water fish, and Gesner mentions a pike which he 
thought to be two hundred years old. Of these ancient fellows, 
Walton remarks, that they have more in them of state tlian goodness, 
the middle sized individuals being considered the best eating. The 
prominent peculiarity of this fish is his voraciousness. Edward Jesse 
relates that five large pike once devoured about eight hundred gtd- 
geons in the course of three weeks. He swallows every animal he 
can subdue, and is so much of a cannibal that he will devour his own 
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kind full aa soon as a common minnow. Young ducks and even tittccs 
have been found in his stomach, and it is said that he often contends 
with the otter for his prey. Gesner relates the story that a pike once 
attacked a mule wliile it was drinking on the margin of a pond, and 
his teeth having become fastened in the snout of the astonished beast, 
he was safely landed on the shore. James Wilson once killed a pike 
weighing seven pounds, ia whose stomach was found another pike 
weighing over a pound, and in the mouth of the youthful fish was jet 
discovered a respectable perch. Even men, while wading in a pond, 
have been attacked by this fresh water wolf. He is so much of an 
exterminator, that when pkced in a small hike with other flsh, it is 
not long before he becomes " master of all he surveys," having de- 
populat-ed his watery world of every species hut his own. The fol- 
lowing story, illustrating the savage propensity of this fish, is related 
by J. V. C. Smith. A gentleman was angling for pike, and having 
captured one, subsequently met a shepherd and his dog, and presented 
the former with his prize. While engaged in clearing his tackle, the 
dog seated himself unsaspectingly in the immediate vicinity of the 
pike, and as fate would have it, his tail was ferociously snapped at by 
the gasping fish. The dog was of course much terrified, ran in every 
direction to free himself, and at last plunged into the stream. The 
hair had become so entangled in the fish's teeth, however, that it 
could not release its hold. The dog again sought the land, and made for 
his master's cottage, where he was finally freed from his unwilling 
persecutor; but notwithstanding the unnatural adventure of the fish, 
be actually sunk his teeth into the stick which was used to force open 
his jaws. 

The pike of this country does not differ essentially from the pike of 
Europe. His food usually consists offish and frogs, though he is far 
from being particular in this matter. He loves a still, shady water, 
in river or pond, and usually lies in tho vicinity of flags, bulrushes 
and wafer hlies, though he often shoots out into the clear stream, and 
on such occasions frequently affords the rifleman a deal of sport. In 
summei ho is taken it the top and in the middle, but in winter ^t the 
bottom His timi' for spawning is March, and he is in season about 
eight months in the year. In speaking of the size of this fish, the 
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anglers of Europe have recorded some marvelous stories, of whicli we 
know nothing, and care less. In this counfry they vary from two to 
four feet in length, and in weight from two to forty pounds ; when 
weighing less than two pounds, he is called a jack. As an article of 
food he seems to be in good repute ; but aince we once found a large 
water-snake in the stomach of a monster fish, we have never touched 
him w!ien upon the table. He suits not our palate, hut as an object 
of sport we esteem him highly, and can never mention his name with- 
out a thrill of pleasure. 

Iq this place we desire to record our opinion against the idea that 
the piko and maskalttnge are one and the same fish. For many 
years we entertained the opinion that there was no difference between 
them, only that the latter was merely an overgrown pike. We have 
more recently had many opportunities of comparing the two species 
together, and we know that to the careful and scientific observer, there 
is a marked difference. The head of a maskalunge is the smallest ; 
he is the stoutest fish, is more silvery in color, grows to a much larger 
size, and is with difficulty tempted to heed the lures of the angler. 
They are so precisely similar in their general habits, however, that 
they must be considered as belonging to the pike family. They are pos- 
sibly the independent, eccentric and self satisfied nabobs of the race to 
which they belong ; always managing to keep the world ignorant of 
their ti'UQ character, until after their days are numbered. 

We will now mention one or two additional traits, which wo had 
nearly forgotten. The first is, that the pike is as distinguished for 
his abstinence as for his voracity. During the summer months, hia 
digestive organs seem to be somewhat torpid, and this is the time that 
he is out of season. During this peiiod he is particularly listless in 
his movements, spending nearly all the sunny hours basking near the 
surface of the water; and as this is the period when the smaller fry 
are usually commencing their active existence, we cannot but distin- 
guish in this arrangement of nature the wisdom of Providence. 
Another habit pecxdiar to this fish, is as follows : — During the autumn, 
he spends the day-time in deep water, and the nights in the shal- 
lowest water he can find along the shores of river or lake. We have 
frequently seen them so very near the dry land as to display their 
11* 
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fins, What tlicir object can be in thus spending the dark hours, it is 
harJ to determine : is it to enjoy the wanner temperature of the shal- 
low water, or for ths purpose of watching and capturing any small 
land animals that may come to the water to satisfy their thirst ? We 
have heard it alleged that they seek the shore for the purpose of 
spawning, but it is an established fact that they cast their spawn in 
the spring ; and, besides, the months during which they seek the 
shore as above stated, are the very ones in which they are in the beat 
coudition, and afford the angler the finest sport. Autumn is the time, 
too, when they are more frequently and more easily taken with the 
spear, than during any other season. And as to this spearing busi- 
ness, generally speaking, we consider it an abominable practice, but 
in the case of the savage and obstinate pike, it ought to be counte- 
nanced even by the legitimate angler. 

We have angled for pike in nearly all the waters of this country 
where they abound. The immense quantity of book lore that we have 
read respecting the character of pike tackle, has always seemed to us 
an intelligeut species of nonsense — a kind of literature originally 
invented by tackle manufacturers. Our own equipment for pike 
fishing we consider first-rate, and yet it consists only of a heavy rod 
and reel, a stout linen line, a brass snell, a sharp Kirhy hook, and a 
landing net. For bait we prefer a live minnow, though a small 
shiner, or the belly of a yellow perch, is nearly as sure to attract no- 
tice. We have taken a pike with a gaudy fly, and also with an artifi- 
cial minnow, but you cannot depend upon these allurements. Sinkers 
we seldom use, and the fashionable thing called a float we utterly 
abominate. We have fished for pike ia almost every manner, but our 
favorite method has ever been from an anch lb t wl u u only 
companion was a personal friend, and a lo\ of th w tten and un 
written poetry of nature. This is the most {u t and nt mplat e 
method, and unquestionably one of the n t u fin f 
though the pike is not easily frightened, it tal s but a n^jle splash 
of an oar when trolling, to set him a-think ng, wh t { t a un 
fortunate for (he angler's success as if he were actually alarmed." An- 
other advantage is, that while swinging to an anchor you may fish at 
the bottom, if you please, or try the stationary trolling fashion. To 
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make our meaning nnJeratuod, we would adil, that an expirt angler 
can throw his hook in any ditectinn frum his boa.t, to the Jistanee of 
at least a hundred feet, and in pulling it in, he secures all the advan- 
tages that result from the common mode of trolling. The pike is a 
fish which calls forth a deal of patience, and must be humored ; for 
he will sometimes scorn the handsomest biut, apparently out of mere 
spite ; hut the surest time to take him is when there is a cloudy sky 
and a southerly breeze. Live fish are the best hait, as we have 
before remarked, though the leg of a frog is good, and in winter a 
piece of pork, but nothing can be better than a shiner or a little perch ; 
and it might here he remarked, that as the pike Is an epicure in the 
manner of his eating, it is invariably a good plan to let him have his 
own time, after he has seized the hait. As to torchlight fishing for 
pike, though unquestionably out of the pile of the regular angler's 
sporting, it is attended with much that we mu.it deem poetical and 
interesting. "Who can doubt this proposition, when we consider the 
picturesque effect of a boat and lighted torch, gliding along the wild 
shores of a lake, on a still, dark night, with one figure noiselessly 
plying an oar, and the animated attitude of another relieved against 
the fire-light, and looking into the water like Orpheus into hell. And 
remember, too, the thonsand inhabitants of the liquid element that 
we see, and almost fancy to he endowed with human sympathies ? 
What a pleasure to behold the various finny tribes amid their own 
chosen haunts, leading, as Leigh Hunt has exquisitely written, 



In some of the Northern States fishing for pike with set lines 
through the ice, is practiced to a great extent. The lines are com- 
monly attached to a figure four, by which the fisherman is informed 
that he has a bite, and if he has many lines out and the fish are in a 
humor to be captured, this mode of fishing is really very exciting. 
Especially so, if the ice is smooth and the fisherman can attend to his 
hooks with a pair of sharp skates attached to his feet. ' 

Another mode for catching pike in the winter, and which we have 
seen practiced in the ktkes and rivers of Miclrigan, is as follows. You 
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cut a large hole in the ice, 0¥er which you erect a tent or small porta- 
ble house; and after faking a seat therein, jou let down a bait for 
the purpose of alluring the fish, and as they follow the hook, even to 
your feet, you pick them out with a sharp spear. 

But it is time that we should change the tone of our discourse and 
mention the favorite waters of the American pike. The largest we 
have ever seen were taken m the Ufper Mississippi, and on the St. 
Joseph and Raisia rivers jf Miihij^in, where they are very abundant. 
They are also found in n^irly ill the streams emptying into Lakes 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontano, — ilao, m the Ohio and its tributaries. 
We have heard of thom in the TJppt,r St Lawrence, and know them 
to abound in Lake Ohamplain, anl m i large proportion of the lakes 
and rivers of New England. A very pretty lady once told us that she 
had seen a pike taken from Lake Ohamplain, which was as long as the 
sofa upon which we were seated together, and conversing upon the gen- 
tle art of fehing, and the tender one of love. Pike fishing with the 
hook we have not practiced to a very great estent. Our angling 
experience has been chiefly confined to the smaller lakes of Connect- 
icut, particularly those in the vicinity of Norwich. Our favorite resort 
has been Gardner's Lake, whose shorcs are surrounded with pleasant 
wood-crowned hills, teeming with partridge and wood-cock, and the 
Sabbath stillness which usually reigns about it is seldom broken, save 
by the dipping oar or the laugh of the light-hearted fisherman. Dearly 
indeed do we cherish the memory of the pleasant days spent upon this 
picturesque lake ; and we hope it may never bo used for any other 
purpose than to mirror the glories of heaven, and never be visited by 
any but genuine sportsmen and true-hearted lovers of nature. Pres- 
ton Lake is another beautiful sheet of water near Norwich, which 
reminds us of a night adventure.. A couple of us had visited it for 
the purpose of taking pike by torch-light, Laving brought our spears 
and dry-pine all the way from Norwich in a one-horse wagon. It 
was a cold but still autumnal night, and as we tied our horse to a tree 
in an open field, we had every reason to anticipate a "glorious time." 
So far as the fish were eoaccmed we enjoyed fiao sport, for we caught 
about a dozen pike, varying from one to four pounds in weight ; but 
the miseries wo subsequently endured wore positively intolerable. 
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Not only did wu work an everlasting while to make our boat sea- 
wortliy, but in our impatience to reach the fishing grounds, we mis- 
placed our hrandj bottle in the fall grass, and were therefore deprived 
of its warming companionship. About midnight a heavy fog began 
to arise, which not only prevented us from distinguishing a pike from 
a log of wood, but caused us to become frequently entangled in the 
top of a dry tree, lying on the water. Our nest step, therefore, was 
to go home, but then came the trouble of finding our " desired haven." 
This we did happen to find, for a wonder, and having gathered op our 
plunder started on our course over the frosty grass after our vehicle 
and horse. We found them, hut it was in a moat melancholy plight 
indeed. Like a couple of large fools, we had omitted to release the 
horse fi-om the wagon as we should have done, and the consequence 
was that he had released himself by breaking the fills and tearing off 
the harness, and we discovered him quietly feeding a few paces from 
the tree to which we had fastened him. What nest to do, we could not 
in our utter despair possibly determine ; but afl«r a long consultation 
we both concluded to mount the miserable hoi-se, and with our fish 
in hand we actually started upon our miserable journey home. Our 
fish were so heavy that we were compelled at the end of the first mile 
to throw them away, and as the day was breaking we entered the 
silent streets of Noi-wich, pondering upon the pleasures of pike fishing 
by torch-light, and solemnly counting the cost of our nocturnal expe- 
dition. 

But the most successful pike fishing we ever enjoyed was at Crow 
Wing, on the Upper Mississippi. Wc were spending a few days with 
an isolated Indian trader of the wilderness, around whose cabin were 
encamped about three hundred Chippewa Indians. Seldom was it 
that we allowed a night to pass away, without trying our luck with 
the spear, and as a dozen canoes were often engaged in the same sport, 
the bosom of the river often presented a most romantic and beautiful 
appearance. Each canoe usually contained two or three individuals, 
and our torches, which were made of dried birch bark, threw such a 
flood of light upon the translucent water, that we could see every 
object in the bed of the river with the utmost distinctness. Beautiful 
indeed were those fishing scenes, and when the canoes had floated 
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down the river for a mile or two, tlie liomeward bound races that fol- 
lowed between the shouting Indians were exciting in the extreme. 
And what added to our enjoyment of this sporting was the idea that 
to grasp the hand of a white man (besides that of our host), we should 
have to travel one hundred miles through a pathless wilderness. We 
seldom took any note of time, aud sometimes were throwing the apear 
even when the day was breaking. The largest fish that we saw taken 
at Crow Wing weighed upwards of forty pounds, and we have known 
five spearmen to take seventy pike and maskalunge in a single night. 

But we must curtail our pike stories, for we purpose to append to 
our remarks a few interesting observations upon that and a kindred 
fish which have been kindly furnished to us by an accomplished 
scholar, a genuine angler and a valued friend, John E. Bartlett, Esq. 

The pike hears the same relation to the finny tribes that the hyena 
and jackall do to animals, the vulture to birds, or the spider to insects 
— one of the most voracious of fishes. He feeds alike on the living or 
dead; and even those of his own brethren which are protected by 
nature against the attacks of other fish, find no protection against him. 
It is remarkable in tho economy of animals, that while nature provides 
her weaker and smaller creatures with the means of defence against 
the stronger ones, she has, at the same time, furnished some of the 
latter with weapons, apparently for tlie very purpose of overcoming 
the feeble, however well they may be guarded. Thus, the pike, with 
its immense jaws, armed with innumei-able teeth, is able to seize 
and crush every kind of fish. Its own kind do not escape, for in- 
stances are frequent when a pike of tiree or four pounds is found in 
the stomach of one of twelve or fifteen pounds weight. 

It is interesting to notice the habits of the pike, which an angler 
may easily do in stiU, clear water. They have been chai-aoterized as 
a solitary, melancholy, and bold fish. Never are they found in schools, 
or even in pairs, as most otker fish are, nor are they often seen in 
open water, where other fish would discover them and avoid their 
grasp. When in open water they lie very near the bottom, qnito 
motionless, appearing like a sunken stick. Their usual and favorite 
place of resort is among the tall weeds where they cannot be seen. 
Here they lie, as it were, in ambush, waiting the approach of some in- 
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aoceat, unsuspecting fish, when they dart forth with a swiftnees 
which none of the finny tribe can attain, seize their hannless victim, 
and slowly hear it away to some secluded spot. Here they crush their 
prej with their immense jaws, and leisurely force it into their capacious 
stomachs Olten, when angling for the pike with a live pereh, from 
a whaif bO far raised above the water that I could see every object for 
twenty feet on either side, a pike has so suddenly darted from a 
cluster of weeds, beyond the range of my vision, that the first inti- 
mation I had of his presence was, that he had seized my hait. 

On one occasion, when angling in the St, Lawrence, where pike are 
very abundant, I put a minnow on my hook, and threw my line to- 
wards a mass of weeds, in the hope of tempting a perch to take it. Not 
many minutes had elapsed before my silvery minnow had tempted the 
appetite of one, which soon conveyed him to his maw. Knowing that 
lay game was sure, I let him play about, first allowing him to run to 
the extent of my line and then drawing him towards me, when on a 
sudden a pike shot from his hiding place and seized my porch. I was 
obliged to let the fellow have his own way, and give him all the time 
he wantf^d to swallow the perch, when with a good deal of difficulty, I 
succeeded in disabling him and towed him in triumph to the shore. 
The perch weighed a pound and a half; the pike ten pounds. 

The long and slender form of the pike, tapering towards the head 
and tail, enables him to move with great rapidity through the water, 
while his smooth and finlesa back facilitates his movements through 
the weeds or marine plants. Thus has nature provided this fish with 
a form adapted to its habits, and with large and well-armed jaws, to 
^vc it a pre-eminence among the finny tribes which inhabit the same 
ivaters. I have often thought why so great an enemy, so great a de- 
vourcr of his race, should be placed among them, favored by so many 
advantages. May it not, nay, must it not be for some wise purpose ? 
It is known how very prolific fishes are, and unless some way was pro- 
vided to lessen the number, our inland waters could not contain the 
vast numbers wMch a few years would produce. Most fish live on 
each other, others oa decomposing substances floating about. It is ntlt 
always the largest that prey on each other, for the sturgeon is one of 
the krgest fresh water fish, and he subsists on decomposing matter, or 
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minute fish. A few pike placed in a lake, would verj- effectually pre- 
vent an over-populatioQ. May it not, then, be so ordered that the 
inhabitants of the seas, which are not so favored as those who dwell on 
tho earth's surface, and who have a great variety of food to supply 
their wanta, may have the means of providing their own Busfcnanee 
hj an immense increase of tiieir own species ? 

Blaine ohservcs that " the abstinence of the pike and jack is no less 
singular than their voracity; during the summer months their digest- 
ive faculties are somewhat torpid, which appears a remarkable peculi- 
arity in pike economy, seeing it must be i n the wants 
of the fish, for they must bo at this tim n emaciation 
from the effects of spawning. During th an h j re listless, 
and afft t the suriUce of tie water, whe w m unny weather 
they seem tj ba k ma ski-pj itate for h rs h It is not a 
little rtraarkable that smaller fish -ippoir be w wh n this absti- 
nent state ot (heir foe is upon him for they who at other times are 
evidently impressed with an instinctiVL dread of his presence, are now 
swimming arounl him with total unconcern. At these periods, no 
baits, however tempting cm allure him, but on the contrary, he re- 
treats ftom evrjthin^ of the kind "W indy weather is alone capable 
of esciting his doim-mt powti-s This inaptitude to receive food with 
the usual keenness, continues from the time they spawn, until the 
time of their recovery from the effects of it." 

The peculiarity above noticed does not entirely apply to the pike of 
the Northern States, and particularly of the great lakes and rivers, 
whose wafers are not so sensibly affected by the beat of summer as 
shaDow water is. In the smaller streams he lies in the listless state 
described by Mr. Blaine, but when he can reach the deep water he al- 
ways does so. 

Pike are found in all the lakes and inland waters of the Northern 
and Middle States of tlie Union. In the great lakes they grow to an 
enormous size. No fish is better known throughout Europe and the 
northern parts of Asia, In colder climes he attwas the largest size, 
and is said by Walkenburg to disappear in geographical distribution 
with the fir. In our waters they are taken of all sizes, from four or 
five pounds to fiiliy or sixty. Their haunts are generally among the 
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weeds or marine plants near the shore, or in deep bays where the water 
is not made rough, by wiads, and in all parts of rivers. They are 
rarely found on rocky bottoms or bars. A high wind and rough sea 
often drives them from their weedy haunts into deeper water. I have 
noticed this particularly oa Lake Ontario. From wharves whero basse 
arc only taken on ordinary occasions, pike will bite with avidity when 
a severe gale is blowing and the water is in a distuibi,d state 

This fish, according to Donovin, ■attains a larger size in t shorter 
time, in proportion to most others In the ciurse of the first >eir 
it grows eight or ten inches ; the secmd, twelve or fourteen, the third, 
eighteen or twenty inehes. Some pike were tumid into a ponJ m 
England, the. largest of which weighed two and a half pDunds Four 
years after, the water was let off, when cue pike of nineteen pounds, 
and others of fi;om eleven to hfteen, were found Mi Je=sc, in hif, 
Gleanings of Natural History, relates certain esptnmcnts h^, whith 
he shows that the growth of pike is about four pounds a year, which 
corresponds with the growth of those befcre stated 

The various books on sporting give numerous insttnces of jikc 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds taken in England, though an 
instance is mentioned in Dodsley o Eegisfer for 1765, of an enoimou^i 
pike weighing 170 pounds, which was taken from a pool near Niw 
port, England, which had not been fished in for ages. In Ireland and 
Scotland, they are found larger than in England. In the Shannon 
and Lough Oorrib, they have been found from seventy to ninety-two 
pounds in weight. At Broadford, near Limerick, one was taken 
weighing ninety-sis pounds. Another was caught by trolling in Loeh 
Pentluliohe, of fifty pounds ; and another in Loch Spey, that weighed 
146 pounds. But these are small in comparison with a pike, which is 
stated by Gesner (and from him quoted by most writers on fish) to 
have been taken in a pool near the capital of Sweden, in the year 
1497, which was fifteen feet in length, and weighed 350 pounds. Un- 
der the skin of this enormous fish was discovered a ring of cypress 
brass,, having a Greek inscription round the rim, which was inter- 
preted by Dalburgus, Bishop of Worms, to signify: "I am the fish 
first of all placed in this pond, by the hands of Frederic the Second, 
on the 5th of October, in the year of grace 1230;" which would 
12 
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make its age 267 years. The ring about his neclt was made with 
springs, so as to enlarge as tliefish grew. His skeleton was for a long 
time preserved at Manheim. 

During the past summer, which I spent on the hanlis of the St. 
Lawrence, I had frequently tried the spool trolling, and always with 
success. Sometimes I would use two lines, one 70, the other 120 
feet in length. On the larger one I had the best success, and my bait 
would be seized three times, when on the shorter one it would be but 
once ; it being farther from the boat, the movements of which through 
the water, and the noise of the oars, drove the fish off. From expe- 
rience I am satisfied that long trolling lines are the best. Basse will 
seize a fly or spoon at a few feet distance, but a pike will not. I have 
ti'iod the experiment, when trolling for pike, to attach to one hook a 
bait of pork and red flannel, a very common bait, and to the other a 
brass spoon. The latter was invariably seized first, for the only reason, 
I suppose, that it made more show in the water. Neither resembled 
a fish, fly, or any living creature, but cariosity or hunger attracted the 
fish to the strange bait gliding through the water, which they seized, 
paying with their hves the penalty ffr so domg 

There i a Urge fish ot the piLe species commonly called the "Mis 
kinonge or Alaskalunge betore spoLen ot f what '*p cific eh<iiaeter is 
not well understood by naturalists Their habits and then haunts «e 
the same as those of thp pike and they attain a Lrger size than any 
fish of our inlani wntera I la-ie seen them cam d by two men il 
ordinary 1 eight with a pole running through the gills anl si pportcd 
on the shoulders of the men In this pcaition the tail of the flsh 
diagged on the giound Forty or fifty pjunda is nit an uiiu^u 1 
weight f r them and instances are known when m i h larger ones 
have b n caught Ala^kinonge are geniially takm in se nes sel iom 
with the hook. Their size is so laige th,tt the ordinary baits of anglers 
would be no temptation for them. In the several opportunities which 
I have had to examine the stomachs of these fish I have invariably 
found within them, dsh of very large size, such as no angler would 
ever think of putting on his line. The largest perch I ever saw'about 
fifteen inches in length, was taken from the paunch of a Maskinonge, 
and I have often seen catfish, perch, and other fish, weighing from one 
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to two pounds, taken from them ; but in no instance small fish ; and 
henee anglers have not taken them, as few would angle with live halt 
of that size, where there are no fish but these which would take it. 

The most exciting sport I ever had on the St. Lawrence, or any- 
where else, was in taking a maskinonge. It was a regular battle, such 
only as the salmon anglers enjoy when they hook a twenty pounder. 
As the method was quite difi'ei-eat, I will send you all the particulars. 
A friend and myself took a small skiff, with one trolling line, iDt<;nd- 
ing to take turns at the oars, and proceeded at once to a favorite spot 
among the "Thousand Islands." 

I held the trolling line with a spoon hook attached, while my com- 
panion pulled the oars. We sailed among the secluded places, wher- 
ever weeds were seen helow the surface of the water, and were rewarded 
with good sport by taking several fine pike, weighing from six to 
fifteen pounds, which we managed to secure with ease, save the largest 
which gave us some trouble We then thought we would try deeper 
water, in the hope cf ttmptmg larger fish A few windings among 
the clusters of smjll islands brought us to the channel of the river 
when I directed my compamon to mcreiie the speed of o ir skifij 
determined thit the curiosity of no fish should he satisfied, without 
first tasting my gilded spoon We pulled for h-%U a mile, when the 
river wound suddenly round an island, which presented a bold shore, 
from the rushing jf the river s current The td!l forest trees extended 
to the very hnnk of the river, over which they hung, throwing a deep 
shadow on the water. This quiet spot looked as though it might be 
an attractive one for some solitary fish, and we accordingly took a 
sweep around the foot of the island. — Scarcely had we entered tho 
deep shade spoken of, when I felt a tug at my line, which was so strong 
that I supposed my hook had come in contact with a floating log or 
fallen tree. My companion hacked water with his oars to relieve my 
hook, when another violent pull at my line convinced mc that it was 
no log, but some living creature of great weight. My line was already 
out its full length of 150 feet; no alternative was therefore left hut 
to give my fish more line by rowing after him. 

This we did for a few minutes, when I began to pull in the slack of 
my line, some fifty feet or more, when I felt my fish, The check 
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was no sooner felt by him than he started forward with a velocity 
seareely conceivable in the water, bringing my line taut, and tie next 
moment our skiff was moving off stern foremost towards the river's 
channel. We soon perceived that our fish had tiirned his head up 
stream, and as the water was deep, there was no danger of his coming 
in contact with weeds or protruding rocks. We therefore allowed him 
to tow us for about five minutes, wten he stopped. Then quickly 
backing wat*r with our oars, and taking in our line, we carefully laid 
it over the skifi^'s side, until we had approached within twenty feet of 
our fish. I then gave him another check, which probably turned his 
head, for he again dart«d off in a contrary direction down stream. We 
pulled OOT skiff in the same direction as fast as possible to give the 
fish a good run before checking him again, but he soon had the line 
out its full length, and was again towing our skiff after him with more 
rapidity than before. This did not last long, however, for I then took 
the line and hauled towai-ds him to lessen our distance. He made 
another slap, when I managed to keep my line taut, and with our oars 
moved towards him. Our victim now lay on the surface of the water 
with his belly upward, apparently exhausted, when we found him to 
be a maskinonge, between five and eight feet in length. We had no 
sooner got him alongside than he gave a slap with his tail and again 
darted ofi^ the whole length of the line, taking «s once more in tow. 
His run was now short, and it was evident he was getting tired of the 
business. Again the line slacked and we drew the skiff up to the 
spot where he lay turned up on his back. 

He now seemed so far gone that I thought we might draw him into 
our skiff, so I reached out my gaff and hooked him under the jaw, 
while my companion passed has oar under him. In this way we con- 
trived to raise him over the gunwale of the skiff, when he slid to its 
bottom. I then placed my foot back of his head to hold him down, 
in order to disengage my hook, which passed through his upper jaw. 
No sooner had I attempted this than he began to flap about, compciling 
us to give him room to avoid his immense jaws. Every moment 
seemed to increase his strength, when my companion seized an "oar in 
order to dispatch him, while I took out my knife for the Siime purpose. 
The first blow with the oar had only the effect to awaken our fish, 
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which taking another and more powerful somerset, threw himself over 
the gunwale of our skiff, which was but a few inches above the water, 
iind with a plunge disapjwared in the deep water at our side. We had 
sc-areeiy recovered from our surpiiie, when I found my line drawn out 
again to its fijli length, save a few tingles and twist'., which had got 
info it in the struggle between us and lur tsh We determined to 
trifle no longer with the fellj« with our ;,mall skiff, but to make for 
the shore and there land him A smill island, a short distance from 
us, seemed to present a convenient plaie, jnd here without further 
ceremony we pulled, towing oar fish after us. I leaped into (be water 
about ten feet from the shore, and tugged away at my Tictim, who 
floated like a log upon the water, while my companion stood by with 
an oar to make the capture more sure this time. In this way we landed 
him in safety just one hour and a quarter after he was first hooked. 
This maskinonge weighed 49 pounds, and had within him a pike of 
three pounds weight, a chub, partially decomposed, of four pounds, and 
a perch of one and a half pounds, which appeared to have been hut 
recently swallowed; yet this fish's appetite was not satisfied, and he 
lost his life in grasping at a glittering bauble. Any person who has 
ever killed a pike of ten pounds or upwards, can readily imagine the 
strength of one five times its weight. 

The great strength of these fish was shown in a sporting adventure 
which happened to a friend of mine when out a few evenings since, 
spearing by torch light. The person alluded to bad never before tried 
his hand with the spear, although he was a skillful angler. On this 
occasion he had killed several fish, which he secured without trouble. 
He was then in about sis or eight feet of water, when he discovered 
a large fish, either a very large pike or maskinonge. He planted him- 
self with one foot below the flaming torch, the other a little behind, 
when he plunged his spear into the huge fish that lay so quietly before 
him; but whether he was so deceived in the depth of the water, or 
whether he had not braced himself properly in the boat is not known, 
at any rate he struck the fish, which darted off like lightning, taking 
the spear with him, as well as him who threw it. For the gentle- 
man, probably deceived by the depth of the water, had reached forward 
too far and thereby lost his balance. So over he went head foremost, 
12* 
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holding on to the spear. But ho wns satiKfiod without following the 
fish further, which escaped with the long spear, neither of which could 
be again seen. The geatleman made the best of his way into the 
siifF. Two days after a large maskinonge floated ashore several miles 
below the spot where the event took place, with the spear still clinging 
to him, just before the dorsal fin. 
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PLANTATION CUSTOMS. 

^ We profess to be neither a defender nor an advocate of slavery, but 
circumstances having brought us into frequent communication with the 
colored population of the Southern States, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing tiat our opinions, concerning their cocdition, whether correct 
or not, are the result of personal observation. We do indeed consider 
the institution as an evil, but we consider the fanaticism of the North to 
be a much greater evil. By birth and education are we a Northern man, 
and we willingly acknowledge that we started upon our first journey 
through the Southern States, harboring in our breaat an unreasonable 
number of prejudices against the institution ali-eady mentioned. The 
tables, however, are now completely turned. Aside from the abstract 
idea which has ever and will ever trouble us, we have seen but little to 
mourn over and regret, but rather observed much, as touching tlie hap- 
piness of the negro and especially his customs, which we cannot but 
commend and admire. Instead of commenting upon these customs in 
a general manner, we propose to give an idea of them by describing 
two specimens — the negro manner of spending the Christmas Holidays, 
and the prominent features of one of their Com Huskings. 

The scene of our firat description is a plantation in the interior of 
South Carolina. Within hailing distance of the planter's mansion is 
a collection of picturesque cabins, where are domiciled his negroes, 
numbering in all about one hundred souls. It is early morning and 
the day before Christmas. The slaves have obtained their accustjmed 
furlough, which is to last until the close of the year, and thej arc now 
on the point of carrying to the market of some neighboring town the 
products they may have obtained from their allotted plots of groijpd 
during the bygone season. All the means of onveyancL belonging 
to the plantation have been placed at their disposal, and the diy has 
arrived when they are to receive in hard monev, or nurelnndijie, the 
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fruit of tlieir own ioduatry, irrespective of their obligations to their 
masfCTs. As a matter of couvse, the excitement among them is un- 
usual, and is participated in by all — men, women, and children. All 
things being ready, the sable fraternity are upon the move, and as they 
enter upon a road winding through a succession of picturesque woods, 
we will glance at some of the characters belonging to the cavalcade. 
The leader thereof is probably the most industrious and frugal of the 
whole brotherhood, and be is taking to market, in a double wagon 
drawn by two horses, some two or three bales of cotton, which he will 
dispose of for one hundred and fifty dollars. The next vehicle is also 
a wagon, and in it are two or three old women, who have under their 
especial protection an assortment of poultry which it is their intention 
to exchange with the village merchant for any little conveniences that 
they may need, or any fancy articles that they may desire. Directly 
behind these we have a noisy party of girls and boys, who are footing 
their way to marl et ore f r the f ol or fr ed m of the tb ng thin 
any desire to obta n money alhe t we d bt not but some of the boys 
may have stowe 1 wa n one of the vagons an occas onal f x i 
coon skin which h ve ace dentallv come nto the r posse •< on by means 
of their cunningly dev ed traps In ano 1 er wagon drawn by a pair 
of mules, we act c alal tm e Ha eons art eles aclud ng a s ipply 
of rudely wrought agr cult ral mplen nts a tew bags of o rn and 
other grain, and a ne'itlj dressed hog w th h s hoofs p t ng to the 
sky. We now have a venerable negro mou ted upon an e jiiallj 
venerable horse h s nly saddle con ng of i large bag of oho ce 
seeds, which he h^ been fern tied to glean from h s mister s fields at 
the end of the harvest 4n 1 con ng up n the rear s the ex sb vely 
miscellaneous p rt on of th process on who rami e al ng so far as 
their appearance a con eraed s m wl at after the nan er f a p rtj 
of bedlamites, but as j youg and 1 gl t hearted is f th y we e the 
lords instead of the serfs of oreat on And so u ch f r the nppear 
anee of our frien la on the r way to narket 

The thousand and one moidcnte which oecur jt the town, interesting 
and unique as they are, we will leave to the imagination of on^ read- 
ers. Towards the close of the day the party return to their cabins 
upon the plantation, and albeit some of the more indiscreet may have 
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imbibed an undue qu^mtity of tlie intoxicating beverage, the majority 
of them are as circuuispect in their deportment as could be expected. 
And then, on their amva! home, commences the long-anticipated frolic 
of Christmas Eve. The banjos and fiddles are brought forth, and de- 
voting themselves most hearljly to the pleasures of dancing, singing, 
and comparing notes aa to the acquisitions made during the day, the 
hours of night are soon numbered, and the revelry is only concluded 
by the approach of day. 

Two hours after sunrise on Christmas morning the sable fraternity 
are all out of their beds and moving about with considerable activity, 
eonsidei'ing their loss of sleep, and a new order of things is abont to 
occur. The house servants, and such of the field hands as think their 
sei-vices may be needed, place themselves in the way of the master and 
mistress of the plantation, and cheerfully perform any necessaiy work 
which maybe allotted to them. This done, they return to their cabins, 
and plan the various means of enjoying themselves. Those old women, 
and others who are religiously disposed, jump into a wagon and drive 
to some neighboring church to hear the story of the Saviour. Others, 
who have relatives belonging to another plantation, start off upon 
a friendly visitation. Some, who have a passion for shooting, and 
have either borrowed or purchased the necessaiy fusees, depart upon a 
vagabondizing excursion into the woods; while others, who are particu- 
larly covetous, and have already experienced the satisfaction of owning a 
little property, remain about the premises for the purpose of accom- 
plishing some newly-conceived scheme, which will most likely result 
at no distant day in his purchasing his freedom. As Chrialanas is passed, 
so are the remaining days of the week, an arrangement having been made 
among the negroes, that a portion of them should take turns with 
another portion, so that the necessary labor of the plantation might 
not be neglected. At the commencement of tJie year, the regular 
order of business is resumed upon the plantation, and so continues witb 
occasional interruption until another Christmas arrives, to the entire 
satisfaction, both of master and slave. 

The rural custom denominated con* hm/cwg or com ikuckinff is pecu- 
liar to the Southern States. It occurs at night, in fbe autumn of the 
year, is participated in by negroes alone, and has for its main object 
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the husking and the gathering into barns of the yellow maize or corn. 
And the locality of our present description is a plantation in the State of 
Georgia. 

Intelligence having previously been circulated throughout the dis- 
trict, that a husking is to occur on a certain night, at a certain planta- 
tion, the first step, as a matter of course, is to prepare for the contem- 
plated meeting. The corn yielded by the present harvest is hauled 
in from the surrounding fields, and deposited in huge heaps, immedi- 
diately around the crib or bam into which it is eventually to be depo- 
sited. Theroof of the crib having been built so as to be easily removed, 
and for the purpose of allowing the com to be thrown into the building 
from a considerable distance, it is accordingly transferred to some out-of- 
the-way place, there to remain until reappropriated to its legitimate nse 
after the husking is ended. The next step is tobring together at conve- 
nient points around the barn and the stacks of com, huge quantities of 
light wood, which is to be employed for the several purposes of tempering 
the night air, affording necessary light, and rendering the approaching 
scene as cheerful as possible. And while all these preparations are 
being made by the men, others of quite as much importance are occu- 
pying the attention of all the women belonging to the plantation, whose 
business it is to prepare the feast which necessarily follows the actual 
business of husking; while the children are probably spending their 
time in clearing away the rubbish from a level spot of ground in the 
vicinity of the bonfires, where it is more than probable we may yet have 
the pleasure of witnessing a negro dance. 

Wight has settled upon the world, and the whole space enclosed by 
the planter's mansion and his almost innumerable outhouses, is filled 
with a hum of talking and laughing voices — the loud talking and the 
hoarse laughiug of perhaps two hundred negroes, exclusive of woman 
and children. The torch is now applied to the piles of dry wood, and 
by the»brilliant light of the several fires the AiwAers move to their 
allotted piaces around the corn house and seat themselves upon the 
ground. They are divided into what might be termed four divisions 
(occupying or flanking the several sides of the house), each-^ne of 
which is " }i£aded" by one of the Hmarfe,st men in the company, whose 
province it is not only to superintend his division, and with the assist- 
ance of several boys to throw the corn, as it is busked, into the crib, 
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ij among the blacks, invariably, 

1 the buBiBess of husking com. 

, and the whole party fall to 



but to take the load in the singing w 
and we believe necessarily, acconipaniet 
All things being ready, a signal is ; 
work as if their very lives depended upon tLeir handling a specified 
qitantity of the white and yellow grain. At the same instant com- 
mences a mingled sound of shouting and singing voices, which pre- 
sently swell into a loud and truly hwmonious ehovus, and the husking 
scene is ia its prime. The very fives seem elated with the singular 
but interesting prospect which they illumine, and shoot their broad 
sheets of flame high into the air. Song follows song, in quick succes- 
sion, and in every direction piles of beautiful corn seem to spring out 
of the earth as if by magic, and with the quickness of ma^c are trans- 
ferred into the great receptacle, wliicb ia itseSf rapidly becoming filled. 
Eude indeed aie the songs they sing, but harmonious and plaintive. 
The words are jmpiovised and the ideas are simple, but there is inva- 
riably a pathos and harmony in the chorus which iiiils not to delight 
the ear. Amusing stones are occasionally told, and then resoundetJi 
far over the quiet fields sleepmg in moonlight, even as did the songs, 
boisterous peals of laughter. One, two, three, and perhaps four hours 
have elapsed, and it is now midnight, when the announcement is made 
by some patriarch of the company that the corn is all busked, and the 
crib is nearly full. One more song is called for, during the singing 
of which the roof is replaced upon the corn house, and after congre- 
gating around the fires, partly with a view of comparing notes as to 
the amount of labor performed, but more especially for the purpose of 
drying the sweat from their sable faces, the entjre party of buskers 
move to the spacious kitchen attached to the planter's mansion. 

And here an entirely new scene presents itself to our view. Board 
tables have been spread in every available corner, and even in tlie 
mora sheltered portions of ihe adjoining yard, and everywhere is dis- 
played a most sumptuous entertaianient, consisting not only of the 
substantials of life, strangely served up in the form of a thick soup, 
but abounding even in luxuries. Good whisky and perhaps peach 
brandy is supplied in reasonable quantities, and the women, having 
finished their allotted duties, now mingle with the men, and the feast- 
ing company presents as merry and happy a picture of rural life as 
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caa well be imagined. Each negro devotes himself to his particular 
mess, and somewhat after the manner of the aborigines. Jokes of 
questionable elegance and delicacy are uttered to a considerable ex- 
tent, and many compliments paid to the " Uh'ral and mai/nan'moua 
massa oh dis plmialion." On such occasions, as might not be sup- 
posed, acts of decided impropriety but seldom occur, and it is not 
often that a sufficient quantity of spirit is imbibed, either materially to 
injure the health or produce intoxication. In this particular, even 
the "down-lrodden" slaves, as they are called, may often set a worthy 
example for the imitation of tLose who occupy a more elevated rank 
in society. 

"We now come to describe the concluding scene of the corn-husking 
entertainment, which consists of a dance upon the spot cleared away 
by the boys in the vicinity of the late fires, which are replenished 
for further use. The scraping of fiddles and the thumping of 
banjos having been heard above the clatter of spoons, sovp-plaies, and 
ijowU, at the various supper tables, a new stampede takes place, and 
the musicians are hurried off to the dancing ground, as if to trip the 
light fantastic toe were deemed the climax of earthly happiness. 
" On with the dance, let joy be unconfined." But there seemeth no 
need of the poet's advice on the present occasion, for the sable con- 
gregation now assembled, seem animated with an almost frantio 
excitement. The dance, as a matter of course, is the famous "Vtr- 
ijinia Reel" and at least a hundred individuals have formed them- 
selves in their proper places. No sooner do tho instruments attain 
the necessary pitch, than the head couples dash into the arena, now 
slowly and disdainfully, now swiftly and ferociously, and now per- 
forming the double shuffle or t\it pigeon-inng. Anon they come to a 
stand, while others follow, and go through the same fantastic perform- 
ances, with the addition perhaps of aa occasional leap or whirl. 
The excitement is becoming more intense than ever, and it is evident 
that those whose business it is to stand still, are actually dancing in 
their shoes. Louder than ever wails the music — order is followed by 
confusion — and in the madness of the dance there is no method. 
The brilliant watch-fires cast a ruddy glow upon the faces of the 
dancers, and when, as it sometimes happens, an individual chances 
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to wander without the circle, his leaping and uncouth figure pictured 
against the sky, resembles more the form of a lost spirit tlian a human 
being. Music, dancing, shouting, leaping, and laughing, with other 
indescribable matters, are mingled together in a most unique manner, 
constituting a speckle only equaled by the midnight dances of 
painted savages. For hours does this frolic continue, and perhaps is 
only brought to an end by the croiving of a cock, or the first glimpse 
over the eastern bills, of the coming day. And then comes the 
breaking up of the assembly, so that by the usual brenifaat hour, the 
negroes have reached the sereral plantations to which they hebng, 
and after spending rather an idle day, are ready for any other 
hufkbi;; to which they may be invited, and which their masters will 
periiiit thcra to attend. 
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FISHING IN GENERAL. 

"We have,indeecl,oftentlioiiEht that angling alone offers to man the degree of 
half business, lia If idleness, which the fair sex find in their needle-work or 
knitting, which, employing the hands, leaves the mind at liberty, and occupying 
the attention, so far as is necessary to remove the painful sense of a viicuily, 
yet yields room for conlemplalion, whether upon tilings heavenly or earthly, 
cheerful or melanclioly." Sib Waltiu Scott. 



In the preceding articles we have given the public the si 
of our esperience in reganJ to oar five fevorite fish, the salmon, trout, 
pite, rock, and black basse. On the present occasion we purpose to 
embody within the limits of a single article, our stock of information 
upon the remaining fish of the Unit*!d States, whicK properly come 
under the jurisdiction of the angler. We shall proceed in our re- 
marks aft«r the manner of the dictionary-makers, and sball take up 
each variety without any regard to their order, but as they may bap- 
pen to come into our mind. 

The Ferch. — With two members of this family alone are we person- 
ally acquainted, viz. the yellow perch and the white perch. The 
first is a beautiful fisb, and found in nearly all the waters of the North- 
ern and Middle States, and probably as well known throughout the 
world as any of the finny tribes. Its predominating color is yellow; 
it has an elegant form, is a bold biter, varies in weight from four 
ounces to a pound (although occasionally found in New England 
weighing two pounds) ; has a dry and sweet fiesb, but ill adapted to 
satisfy the cravings of a hungry man on account of its bones, which 
are particularly numerous, bard, and pointed. They generally swim 
about in sefewfo, and yet at the same time are not at all distinguished 
for their intelligence, being invariably allured to destruction by the 
most bungling anglers, and the more cotnmon kinds of bait. They 
spawn in the autumn, and recover, so as to be in fine eondition, early in 
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the spring. They delight ia clear rivers or lakes, with pebbly bottoms, 
though sometimes found on sandy or clayey soils. They love a mo- 
derately deep water, and frequent holes at the mouth of small streams 
or the hollows under the hanks. With regard to the white perch we 
have only to say that it is well described by its name, is a migratory 
fish found in nearly all the rivers of the Atlantic coast, from Boston 
toN^orfolk; and they weigh from six ounces to one pound, are in 
season during the spring and summer, are capital as an article of food, 
and afford the entire brotherhood of anglers an abundance of sport. 
Ai touchmg the name of the iish now befori. us we desire to chronicle 
our opmion reipccting an imp rtant instance in which it has been 
mi applied Mmy years, ago while reeling the remarkable and 
intensely interesting w->rk of Auduhon on the birds of America, we 
chance 1 up n the d scription f i fi^h foun 1 in the Ohio, to which he 
gdve the name of white perch Subsequently ti that period, while 
sojourn n^ a tl ty f Cincinnati, we Jiappened to remember Mr, 
Audub n s d pt n and one morning visited the market for the 
purpos of sa u n ng the fish. We found them very abundant, and 
were inf m d that th y commanded a high price. Ou esamining the 
fish how n VI w f certain doubts that we had previously enter- 

tained (for we knew that the white perch of the book was a native of 
salt water), we found it to be not a legitimate white perch, but simply 
the fish known on Lake Erie as the fresh water shecps-head. ^ But 
this misapplication of the term perch is not peculiar to the residents 
on the Ohio, for we know that, throughout the Southern States where 
the black basse is found, it is universally called the black perch ; and 
that in the vicinity of Boston and Nahant the miserable little fish 
called the Conner is there designated as a black perch. That there 
are several varieties of the real perch besides those which we have 
mentioned we do not deny, but we feel confident that the above cor- 
rection cannot be refuted. 

The Maskalunge and Pickerel. — Both of these fish are peculiar to 
the United Statffl, and especially to the Great Lakes, and the waters 
of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi. The former belongs unquestion- 
ably to the pike family, although commonly weighing from twenty to 
forty pounds, while many people affirm that it is only an overgrown 
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pike. They are valued as an article of food, and Ij those who are 
fond of killing the most savage of game at the espense of much lahor, 
they axe highly appreciated. The best and about the only ^-aluable 
account of this fish that we have ever seen, was written by George W. 
Clinton, Esq., and published in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
As to the fish which we call the pickerel, we have to say that it occu- 
pies a position somewhere between the trout and perch; that it is a 
favorite with the anglers of Lake Charaplain, Lake Erie, and Lake 
Michigan, and with those also who practice the gentle art along the 
borders of the Ohio and the Tennessee. It is an active fish, of a 
roundish form, with large mouth and sharp teeth, and covered with 
small scales, the predominating colors being a dark green and yellow- 
ish white. The name which it bears is the one bo generally applied, 
but erroneously, to the legitimate pike. It is also the same fish known 
in the Southwest as the salmon, but as unlike the peerless creature of 
the far North as a gray wolf is unlike a deer. As is the ease with the 
maskalunge, the pickerel is among the first of the finny tribes that 
run up our Western rivers early in the spring; and in the waters of 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence they are found herding with 
the yellow perch, and we believe that in some districts they are con- 
sidered as belonging to the perch family. 

The Caijiili. — This fish is distinguished for its many deformities, 
and is a great favorite with all persona who have a fancy for muddy 
waters. In the Mississippi they are frequently taken weighing up- 
wards of one hundred pounds; and while they are taken in all the 
tributaries of that river, it has been ascertained that they decrease in 
size as you ascend towards the north. They are also found in the 
tributaries of Lake Erie. They are taken with any kind of bait; and 
an they are very strong the best of tackle is invariably necessary. 
This fish is also found in many of the hikes of New England, where 
they seldom weigh more than two pounds, being there known as the 
horn or bull pout, owing to a peculiar pictorial thorn with which they 
are adorned. Their flesh, though not particularly sweet, is said to be 
easily digested, and they are often sought for by people with-wcak 
Stomachs. But it has always seemed to us that it required a very 
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powerful stomach to eat a piet:e from o-n- of thf mamraotlis of the 
Westeni waters. 

As to the remaining fresh-waler fiah of the country, we will content 
ourself hy merely mentioning the names of thoie which aic known to 
our anglers, to wit ; the chub, dace, white basse, sunfish, roiUi, 
bream, and rock basse. The fish callei m '\ irginia and Maryland the 
fall fish is identical with the dace In the waters of the West the 
muUetj fresh water sheepshead, and sucker, are found in immense 
numbers, but thej are all eseeedtngly poor eating, and as sporting 
fish are of no account. The sturgeon, we believe, is found almost 
everywhere, and known to almost everybody 

There is a fish fouad in Florida which we have never seen, but 
which, from ail the descriptions that we have heaid, belongt either to 
the trout or basse families. It abounds m <ill the river-,, lakes and 
springs of this State, is a bold biter, teaches the weight of fifteen 
pounds, has a white and sweet flesh, and is taken m veiy much the 
manner employed by northern anglers m capturing the pike, and 
with similar artificial baits. 

IVe now come to our favorites of the ocean and tide-water rivers ; 
and the first fish that we mention is the black Ji.ih, or fautog, as it was 
called by the Mohegan Indians. It is a stationary inhabitant of the 
salt water, and usually found upon reefs and along rocky shores. It 
is taien all along the Atlantic eoast between New York and Boston, 
but it has been known north of Cape (Jod only within a few years ; 
its legitimate homo is Long Island Sound. It is an active, bold, 
strong, and tough fish, highly esteemed as an article of food, and, like 
the cod, is brought to the principal markets in floating cars, in which 
confinement they are said to fatten. They are by no means a hand- 
some fish, and their scales are so adhesive as to be taken off only with 
the skin. They are a summer fish, being taken as early as April, and 
no later than October. A three-pounder is considered a good fish, but 
we have often taken them weighing ten pounds, and have seen them 
weighing fifteen pounds. They are generally taken with the hand 
line, and no better bait can be employed than the lobster or soft^rab. 

The Skeepdtead. — This is a thick set but rather handsome fish, 

and, for the sweetness of its flesh, highly esteemed. They are seldom 
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seen in the S'ew York market, but very comraon in the Charleston 
and Jlobile markets, from which we iDfer that they are partial to 
southern waters. They vary in weight from three pounds la fourteen ; 
Hve exclusively upon shell fish, and invariably command a high price. 
They are popular with the anglers, for they swim in shoals and are 
captured with but little trouble. 

The Blue Fish.— 'She name of this glorious fish reminds us of tho 
ground swell, and sends through our whole frame a thrill of pleasure. 
They are a species of mackerel, attaining in certain places the weight 
of a dozen pounds. They swim in shoals, and are taken with a trolling 
line and an ivory squid. Our favorite mode for taking them has ever 
been from a small boat with a hand line, thongii many people prefer 
taking them from a sailboat when running before a breeze. They are 
quite as active a fish as wo have ever seen, and the strength of their 
jaws is so great that we have known them to bite off a man's finger. 
When fresh and fat we consider them quife aa delicate as the real 
mackerel, and much better than the black fish. They are found on 
the sea coast as far south as Norfolk (where they are called tailors), 
hut they are particularly abundant along the shores of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. In some places we have often found them so nu- 
merous that we have seen a dozpu of them darting after our squid at 
the same instant. They are in season during the whole of summer 
and autumn. 

Another capital fish that we have caught " all along shore" between 
New York and Cape Cod, is the xre^Ji fish, or sqm-tewjue. It never 
comes into the fresh water rivers, and usually makes its appearance 
about harvest time. Its habits are similar to those of the striped 
basse, and in appearance it closely resembles the ciscooel, of Lake 
Superior. They commonly weigh from three to five pounds, though 
they have been taken weighing nearly ten. They are bold biters, 
and highly esteemed for their sweetness. 

With regard to the remaining fisli found on our seaboard we are 
disposed to be quite brief The mackerel wo esteem, and have had 
rare sport in taking them, but we look upon them as the esol«sive 
property of our merchants. The kalilmC we admire, but fear, for he 
reminds us of one of the most fatiguing piscatorial adventures we ever 
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espericnced, when we hooked a thirty pounder in tho Atlantic, one 
hundred miles off Nantucket, As to the cod, we have only to say 
thitt we have caught them off Nahanthy the hundred, and never wish 
to catch any more j like the mackerel, we consider them the eselusive 
property of the mercantile fraternity. With the kiwj JhJi and Aiirn 
we are wholly unacquainted. The to-m cod and Conner or Ihie pcj-ch 
we despise, and our antipathy to snakes has always caused us to 
avoid the eel. Of the sea basse and ^augee, if we knew what to say, 
we would indite a long paragraph, for we esteem them both. As to 
the shad and sea sturgeon, we shall dismiss them with an angler's 
scorn, for they know not what it is to take the hook. And now that 
we have reached the bottom of our last page (devoted to the finny 
tribes), we are reminded of the very peculiar but sweet and valuable 
fish, which are ever found only at the hottflm of the sea — the Jhunder 
and jlat-fiih. Many a time and oft have we taken them both with 
the hook and spear, and we can pay them no higher compliment than 
by mentioning the fact that they are particular favorites with the dis- 
tinguished painter, Wlliavi S. Mrnmf, F.-q., of Long Tfland. 
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OUE MASTER IN LANDSCAPE. 

"Hij depanure bas left a vacuity which amazes and alarms us. It is as if 
the voyager on the Hudson were lo look to the great range of the Catskills, at 
the foot of which Cole, with a reverential fondness, had fixed his abode, and 
were to see that the gtanilest of its summits had disappeared, haJ sunk into the 
plain from our sight, I might use a bolder similitude ; it is as if we were to 
look over tlie heavens on a starlight evening and find that one of the greater 
planets, Hesperus or Jupiter, had been blotted from the sky." 

FdHKHIL OlIiTIOH BT WllIIAHI Cfllen BliriKT, 

Upon the romantic life of the greatest of American landscape 
painters it is not our province to discourse, for that task has been as- 
signed to a gifted poet and friend of the departed — the Eeverend Louis 
L. Nohle;^ — -nor do we purpose to espatiato upon his heautiful cha- 
racter as a man, and his genius as aa artist; for that labor of love has 
already been accomplished by the eminent poet from whom we have 
borrowed our motto. The only idea that we have in view, is simply 
to describe the truly Epio productions of the late Thomas Cole (in 
whose studio, which looked out upon the Catskill Mountains, we have 
spent many pleasant hours), for the edificatioii of those of our readers 
who have never had aa opportunity of examining them. 

In the first place, then, we will turn our attention to the series of 
five pictures, entitled "The Course of Empire." This work is an 
epitome of the life of man, and is conceived and executed in amanner 
which must convince the beholder that the artist possessed many of 
the attributes of the philosopher, the poet, and the Christian. 

In the first picture we have a perfectly wild scene of rocks, mount- 
ains, woods, and a bay of the ocean, reposing In the luxuriance of a 
ripe spring. The clouds of night are being dissipated by the beams 
of the rising sun. On the opposite side of the bay rises a lofty pro- 
montory, crowned by a singular, isolated rock, which would ever be a 
conspicuous landmark to the mariner. As the same locality is pre- 
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served in each picture of the series, this rock identifies it, although the 
position of the spactator changes in the aeYeral pictures. The chase 
heing the most characteristic occupation of savage hfe, in the fore- 
ground we see an Indian clothed in shins, pursuing a wounded deer, 
which is bounding down a narrow ravine. On a rocit, in the middle 
ground, are other Indians, with their dogs surrounding another deer. 
On the bosom of a little river below are a number of canoes passing 
down the stream, while many more are drawn up on the shore. On 
an elevation beyond these is a cluster of wigwams, and a number of 
Indians dancing round a fire. In this picture we have the first ru- 
diments of society. Men are already banded together for mutual aid 
in the chase. In the canoes, huts, and weapons, we perceive that the 
useful arts have commenced, and in the singing, which usually accom- 
panies the dance of savages, we behold the germs of music and poetry. 
The Empire is asserted, to a limited degree, over sea, land, and the 
animal kingdom. 

Ages have passed away, and in the second picture we have the 
Simple or Arcadian State of Society. The time of day is a little be- 
fore noon, aad the season early summer. The "untracked and rude" 
has been tamed and softened. Shepherds are tending their flocks ; a 
solitary ploughman, with his oxen, is turning up the soil; and in the 
rude vessels passing into the haven of a growing village, and in tlie 
skeleton of a barque building on the shore, we perceive the com- 
mencement of Commerce. From a rude temple on a hill the smoke 
of sacrifice is ascending to the sky, symbolizing the spirit of Religion. 
In the foreground, on the left hand, is seated an old man, who, by de- 
scribing strange figures in the sand, seema to have made some geome- 
trical discovery, demonstrating the infancy of Science, On the right 
hand is a woman with a distafi', abont crossing a stone bridge; beside 
her, a boy is drawing on a st<ine the figure of a man with a sword; 
and beyond these, ascending the road, a soldier is partly seen. Under 
some aobie trees, in the middle distance, are a number of peasants 
dancing to the music of pipe and timbrel. AH these things show us 
that society is steadily progressing in its march of usefulness 'and 
power. 

Ages have again passed away, and in the third picture we have a 
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hand, stands above the building of the Caryatides, on a columned pe- 
destal, near which is a company of musiciana, with cymbals, " trum- 
pets also, and shawms." From the lofty portico of a palace, an im- 
P ] p rs g w tch g th proce d dby h 1 11 

ttdt dtrudNt h b bjtd h 

h 1 th mm f h m I y "U 1th p w k wl d d 

tath wldt th dac plhdthhhtmDdfh 

m h m t 1 Emp 

\ th h — d 1 th f th p t th ^ ^( t 

St t f D t t B h 1 1 th 1 f 1 y th 

whdddbd d fmld-V mjh 

t d th p d d h ppy ty fi t mp t g g 

will d i d Ij th d t d to pi d p 1 ce 

b g m d by th t 1 f th d y Th h f 

g w li w g p th d U 1 ty A h f th b Ig 

wh h th t mph Ip hdlfpsedbb bt- 

tdd dbkpU fw-ej, dtht mpo- 

ybdwhhhdb thw dttltthhb 

th f d t te t N w th t bl 6 t th 

b dg wh UT ty 1 t tl h rr f th nfl t H ra 

and men, and chariots, are precipitated into the raging wayea. ^ ar- 
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galleys are contending; others inflames; and others still, sinking be- 
neath the prow of a superior foe. Smoke and flames are issuing from 
the failing and prostrate edifices; and along tlie battlements and in the 
blooked-up streets the conflict is dreadful indeed. The foreground ia 
strewed with the bodies of the dead and dying. Some have fallen 
into the basin of a fountain, tinging the water with blood. One fe- 
male is sitting in mutfi despair over the dead body of her son ; another 
leaping over a battlement, to escape tho grasp of a ruffian soldier; and 
other soldiers drag a woman by the hair down the steps, that form the 
pedestal of a mutilated colossal statue, whose shattered head lies on 
the pavement below. A barbarous enemy has conquered the eity; 
Carnage and Destruction have asserted their frightful Empire. 

The last and most impressive pictu f th th no of 

Besolation. The sun has just depart d 1 th m ding 

the twilight sky over the ocean, near th pi 1 th se in 

the first picture. Tho shades of even gr 1 lly t 1 over 

the shattered and ivy-grown ruins of th t g * t? -A- lonely 

column rises in the foreground, on wh p t 1 1 1 y h has 

built her nest, and at the foot of it her mate ia standing in the water, 
both of them apparently conscious of being a living mockery. The 
Doric temple and triumphal bridge may still be identified among the 
ruins, which are laved by the waters of the tranquil sea. But though 
man and his works have perished, the steep promontory with its iso- 
lated rock, still rears itself agdnst the sky, unmoved, unehanged. 
Time has consumed the works of man, and art is resolving into its 
elemental nature. The gorgeous pageant has passed, the roar of bat- 
tle has ceased, the multitude baa mingled with the dust, the Empire 
ia extinct. 

The first, second, and last of these paintings are the best of the se- 
ries, not only in the poetry they portray, but in their execution. 
The style is more varied and natural, and has less the appearance of 
paint than many of the artist's later productions. As to the third and 
fourth paintings, the conception of both is exceedingly fine and poet- 
ical, butthey are deficient in execution. The architecture isadmirabij 
done, but the numerous figures which it was necessary to introduce, 
are poorlydrawn and arranged; and there is a feebleness in the effect. 
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It wouM be, perhaps, too mucli to ask tbat an artist should be a great 
painter of scenery, and also a master of the human figure. As a wliole, 
however, the Course of Empire is a worli of art worthy of any nation 
or any painter. Tliese pictures were painted for the lat« Luman 
Eeed, at a cost of eight thousand dollars, but are now tie property 
of the New York Gallery, which institution owes its existence to 
Mr. Eeed, whose collection of pictures formed the foundation 
thereof. 

The next work to which we would call the attention of our readers 
is called "The Toyoge of Lifa." It is a series of four pictures, alle- 
gorically portraying the prominent features of man's life, viz : child- 
hood, youth, manhood, and old age. The subject is one of such uni- 
versal interest, that it w 1 t mp lift t t n n t ly 
original manner, but no o n d ny th t th j t n f th pai te 

displays a high and rare 1 f poet p w 

In the first, we behold th d w f mm V f 

lucent stream is issuing f m L t f d p 

in the side of a niounta EI t g tly 1 w th t 
golden boat, made of th Iptur d fig f th H wh 1 th 

prow is formed by the pr t h h Id f th mbl m f T m 
It is filled with flowers, d th httl hU t d t mg 

them with his upraised hd Jmilgwthwb jy h 
looks upon the unnumbe 11 t d f,l f th bnght w Id 

sround him; while agul 1 tthhl wthhw 

lovingly and protectingly tdl thhllLo ptj d 

beauty emanate like ineec fi m th ky th th d w te th t 
the heart of the gazer seems to forgtt the ■world, and lost, itself m a 
dream of heaven. 

A few fleeting years are gone, and behold the change ! The Stream 
of Life is widened, and its current strong and irresistible, but it flows 
through a country of surpassing loveliness. The voyager, who ia now 
a youth, has taken the helm into his own hands, and the dismissed 
angel stands npon the shore looking at him with " a look made of all 
sweet accord," as if he said in his heart, " God be with thee, thought- 
less mortal \" But the youth heeds not his angel, for Ida eyes are now 
riveted by an airy castle pictured against the sky, dome above dome, 
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reaching fo the very Kenitli. The phaatom of worUIy happiness and 
worldly ambition has ahaorhed the imagination and eager gaze of the 
wayward voyager, and as he urges his frail bark onward, he dreams not 
of the dangers which may await him in his way. To tho hoat, only a 
few flowers are now clinging, and on closer observation we perceive 
that the castle in the air, apparently so real, has only a white cloud 
for its foundation, and that ere long the stream makes a sudden turn, 
rushing with the fury of a maddened steed down a terrible ravine. 
The moral of the picture it is needless to elucidate. 

Another change, and lo I the verge of a cataract and a fearful storm. 
The rudderless bark is just ahout to plunge into the abyss below, 
while the voyager (cow in the prime of manhood) is imploring the 
only aid that can avail him in the trying hour, that of heaven. 
Demoniacal images are holding forth their temptations in the clouds 
around him, but he heeds them not. His confidence in God supports 
him, the previous agony of his soul is dispelled or subdued, by a re- 
fiection of immortal light stealing through the storm, and by the smiles 
of his guardian angel, visibly stationed in the far-off sky. 

The Voyage of Life is ended, and our voyager, now white with 
hoary hairs, has reached that point where the waters of time and 
eternity mingle together — a hold conception, which is finely embodied 
by the daring genius of the painter. The hour-glass is gone, and the 
shattered bark is ready to dissolve into the fathomless waters beneath. 
The old man is on his knees, with clasped hands and his eyes turned 
heavenward, for the greenness of earth is forever departed, and a gloom • 
is upon the ocean of eternity. But just above the form of our good 
voyager is hovering his angel, who is about to transport him to his 
home ; and, as the eye wanders upward, an infinite hoat of heavenly 
ministers are seen ascending and descending the cloudy steps which 
lead to the bosom of God. Death is swallowed up in life, the glory of 
heaven has eclipsed that of the earth, and our voyager is safe in tho 
haven of eternal rest. And thus endef h tho allegory of Human Life. 

With regard to the mechanical execution of these paintings, we con- 
sider them not equal to some of the earlier efforts of the same pencil. 
Thry are deficient in atmosphere, and have too much the appearance 
of paint. The water in the first, second, and third pictures is superior, 
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tut the perBpPi,tne aod atmosphere in the second are masterly. In 
all of them the igure=i are iiirj fine, considering the difficulty of man- 
aging such ppLuliir ch-iricteis In the first we are pleased with the 
simplii-itj of thi, composition in the second, with the variety, there 
being poitrajed the elm of England, the plains of Tuscany, the palm 
of trop od mps. the mou a tdin a of Switzerland, and the oak of America; 
in the thnJ with the genma displayed in using the very storm to tell 
a story an ] in the fourth with the management of the shadows, and 
the apparent reility of the light from Leaven. These pictures were 
painted fir the lite Samuel Ward of New York city, and the price 
received fur them wis bis thousand dollars. During the last year, 
however, they were purchased by (he American Art Union, and dis- 
tributed among the prizes at their anaual lottery in December. 

Duplicates of the above paintings were executed by Cole, and sold 
to a gentleman in Cincinnati in the year 1846. 

The last, and in many respects the most impres'*ive, of Cole's more 
ambitious productions, is a series ot five pictures entitled The Cross 
and the World. The designs or studies for these pictures were all 
executed, but owing to the untimely death of the artist, only two out 
of the five' were ever finished on a large scale This aeries of pictures 
constitutes a Christian poem of a high oider, and in describing them, 
we "shall emplf y the language of tl e irtist s fnen 1 N'ohle, who has 
probablj studied thi. entiri, work m le thoroughly than any other man. 
The idea is that two youths enter up jn a pilgnmnge — one to the 
- cross and the other to the woild 

In the fiist picture thi, eye of the beholder first strikes the bold 
termination of a chain of minntain=i, with craggy peaks lost in the 

The same lofty range is seen through the entire sene" 
T the left a straight and narrow path takes its way up a rugged 
gorge, down which there beams a silvery light from a bright cross in 
the sky. The path at first leads off through fields of real flowers, be- 
tokening the early part of the Christian life, neither difficult nor unin- 
viting. In the distance a dark mist, hovering over the track, cOhceals 
from the advancing wayfarer the real difficulties of his journey, and 
betokens the sorrows which of necessity befall him. To the right, a 
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gracefiillj winding way leads down info a gently undulafing and 
pleasant vale. Stretching forward through delightful landscapes, it 
finally fades away, and leaves the eye to wander on to the dim pinna- 
cles and domes of a great city. A golden light falls through an atmo- 
sphere of repose, and lends warmth, softness, and heauty, as well to 
crag and precipice as to the rich valley. By-puths, serpentliUe, steal 
up upon the sunny slopes of the mountain, inviting the traveler to 
the enjoyment of the prospect and the coolness of the waterfall. 

Vegetation of unnatural growth, and gorgeous and unreal flowers 
sltirt the borders of the way. 

At the foot of the mountain stands Evangelist with the open Gos- 
pel. A little in advance are the waters, symbolical of Baptism, 

Two youths, companions in the travel of life, having come to the 
parting of their road, are affectionately and earnestly directed to the 
shining cross. While one, through the power of truth, eaters with 
timid steps upon his holy pilgrimage, the other, caught by the enchant- 
ment of the earthly prospect, turns his back upon Evangelist and the 
Cross, and speeds forward upon the pathway of the world. 

In the second -picture we have a wild mountain region now opening 
upon the beholder. It is an hour of tempest. Black clouds envelop 
the surrounding summits. A swollen torrent rushes bj, and plunges 
into the abyss. The storm, sweeping down through terrific chasms, 
flingsaside theangrycataract,anddeepensthehorror of the scene below. 
The pilgrim, now in the vigor of manhood, pursues his way on the 
edge of a frightful precipice. It is a moment of imminent danger. 
But gleams of light from the shining cross break through the storm, 
and shed fresh brightne'^'' along his perilous and narrow path. With 
steadfast look and renewed tour'ige the lone tra\(Ier holds on his 
heavenly pdgnmage 

The whole S3 mboliZLS the tri da of f lith 

In the thirl picture the beholder looks off upon an expanse of tran- 
quil water. On the nght are the girdens of jlea=ure, where the 
devotees of ■sensual delt^hN rev 1 m all thit siliitc^ and amuses, 
^fear a fountain whD«e fdhng waters 1 ill with pi^rpUual murmurs, 
stands a statue of the gjddessof Lo\e An in terminable arcade, with 
odorous airs and delicious shade, invites to the quiet deptha of a wil- 
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derneas of greenerj and flowers. A gay tbrong dances upon the 
yielding turf, around a tree, to ttie sound of lively miisie. Near an 
image of Baochus, a company enjoys a luxurious banquet. 

On the left is the Temple of Mammon, a superb and costly struc- 
ture, surmounted by the wheel of Fortune. Beneath its dome, a curi- 
ously-wrought fountain throws out showers of gold, which is eagerly 
caught up by the votaries below. 

From the great censers, rising here and there above the heads of 
the multitude, clouds of incense roll up and wreath the columns of the 
temple— a grateful odor to the trod. The trees and shrubbery of the 
adjacent grounds are laden with golden fruit. 

Far distant, in the middle of the picture, a vision of earthly power and 
glory rises upon the view. Splendid trophies of conquest adorn the 
imposing gateway; suits of armor, gorgeous banners, and the vicfor's 
wreath. Colonnades and piles of architecture stretch away in the vast 
perspective. At the summit of a lofty flight of steps stand conspic- 
uous the throne and the sceptre. Suspended in the air, at the highest 
point of human reach, is that glittering symbol of royalty, the crowa. 
Between the beholder and this grand spectacle are the armies in con- 
flict, and a city in flames, indicating that the path to glory lies through 
ruin and the battle-field. To the contemplation of this alluring scene 
the Pilgrim of the World, now ia the morning of manhood, is intro- 
duced. Which of the fascinating objects before him is the one of his 
choice, is left to the imagination of the spectator. The picture sym- 
bolizes the pleasure, the fortune, and the glory of the world. 

In the fourth picture, the pilgrim, now an old man on the verge of 
existence, catches a first view of the boundless and eternal. The tem- 
pests of life are behind him ; the world is beneath his Let Its rocky 
pinnacles, just rising through the gloom, reich not up into hia 
brightness ; its sudden mists, pausing in the dark obscunty, ascend no 
more into his serene atmosphere. He loots out upon the infinite. 
Clouds — embodiments of glory, threading immensity m countless 
lines, rolling up from everlasting depths — carry the vision forward 
toward the unapproachable light. The Cross, now fully revealed, 
pours its effulgence over the illimitable scene. Angels from the 
presence, witli palm and crown of immortality, appear in the dis- 
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fance, and advance to meet him. L^st in rapture at tbe siglit, the 
pilgrim drops bis staff, and with uplifted liands, sinks upon his knees. 
In the last picture, desolate and broken, the pilgrim, descending a, 
gloomj vale, pauses at last on the horrid brink that overhangs the 
outer darkness. Columns of the Temple of Mammon crumble ; trees 
of the gardens of pleasure moulder on bis path. Gold is as value- 
less as the dust with which it mingles. The phantom of glory a 

baseless, hollow fabric— flits under the wing of death to vanish in a 
dark eternity. Demon forms are gjtheiing around him. Horror- 
struct, the pilgrim lets fall his staff, and turns in despair to the long- 
negleeted and forgotten Cross. Veiled in melancholy niglit, behind a 
peak of the mountain, it is lost to his view forever. 

The above pictures are in the possession of the artist's family. We did 
think of describing at length all the imaginative productions of our 
great master in landscape, hut upon farther reflection we have con- 
cluded merely to record their titles, by way of giving our readers an 
idea of the versatility of Cole's genius. They are as follows: — The 
Departure and Re/urn, which is a poetical representation of the Feud- 
al Times, The Cross m the Wilderness, II J'enseroso, L'AlUiji-o, The 
Past and Present, The Architect's Dream, Dream of Arcadia, The 
Expulsion, of Adam and Eve, and Prometheus Bound. As the last 
raentioned picture is owned in England, and is unquestionably one of 
the wildest and most splendid efforts of the painter's pencil, we cannot 
refrain from a brief description. The scene represented is among the 
snow-covered peaks of a savage mountain land, and to the loftiest 
peak of all, is chained the being who gives the picture a name. Im- 
mediately iu the foreground, is a pile of rocks and broken trees, which 
give a fine effect to the distant landscape, while, just above this fore- 
ground, is a solitary vulture slowly E^eending to the upper air, to feast 
upon its victim. The idea of leaving the devouring scene to the ima- 
gination, could only have been conceived by the mind of the most ac- 
complished artist. The time represented is early morning — and the 
cold blue ocean of the sky is studded with one brillunt star, whith 
reprebfnts Jupiter, by whose order Prometheus vii'! cbdnLd tj tB'e 
everlasting rock, 

14* 
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This ia one of the most truly suLlime pictures we have ever seen, 
and po^esaes all the qualities whioh constitute an epic production. 
The unity of the design is admirahle — one figure, one prominent 
mountain, a cloudless sky, one lonely ftar, one representative of the 
feathery tribes, and one cluster of rocks for the foreground— and it is 
also completely covered with an atmosphere which gives every ohject 
before ua a dreamy appearance. In point of esecufiou we cannot 
possibly find a fault with this glorious picture, and we do not believe 
that the idea of the poet was ever better illustrated by any landscape 
painter. 

With regard to the actual views and other less ambitious produc- 
tions of Cole, we can only say that the entire number migbt be esti- 
mated at about one hundred. The majority of them are illustrative 
of European scenery, but of those which are truly American, it may 
be said that they give a more correct and comprehensive idea of our 
glorious scenery, than do the prodxictions of any other American artist. 
In looking upon his better pictures of American scenery wc forget the 
pent-up city, and our hearts flutter with a joy allied to tliat which we 
may suppose animates the woodland bird, when listening in its soli- 
tude to the hum of the wilderness. Perpetual freedom, perpetual and 
unalloyed happiness, seem to breathe from every object which he por- 
trays, and as the eye wanders along the mountain declivities, or mounts 
still farther up oh tJie chariot-looking clouds, as we peer into the trans- 
lucent waters of his lakes and streams, or witness tie solemn grandeur 
and gloom of his forests, we cannot but wonder at the marvelous 
power of genius. The style of our artist is bold and masterly. While 
he did not condescend to delineate every leaf and sprig which may be 
found in nature, yet he gave you the spirit of the scene. To do this 
is the province of genius, and an attainment beyond the reach of mere 
talent. The productions of Cole appeal to the intellect more than to 
the heart, and we should ima^ne that Milton was his favorite poet. 
He loved the uncommon efforts in nature, and was constantly giving 
birth to new ideas. He had a passion for the wild and tempestuous, 
and possessed an imagination of the highest order. He was-«lso a 
lover of the beautiful, and occasionally executed a picture full of quiet 
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Bummer-like sentiment : but his joy was to depict the scenery of our 
mountain hind, when clothed in the nth gimiture of autiuna. He 
was the originator of a new style, and is now a most worthy member 
of that famous brotherhood of immortals whom we remember by the 
names of Lorraine, Pousain, Eosa, Wilson, and Gainsborough. 

The name of Cole is one which his countrjmen should not willingly 
let die. A man of fine, exalted genius, by his pencil he haa accom- 
plished much good, not only to his chosen art, by becoming one of its 
masters, but eminently so in a moral point of view. And this re- 
minds us of the influences which may be exerted by the landscape 
painter. That these are of importance no one can deny. Is not 
painting as well the expression of thought as writing ? With his pen- 
cil, if he is a wise and good man, the artist may portray, to every eye 
that rests upon his canvass, the loveliness of virtue and religion, or 
the deformity and wretchedness of a vicious Ufa. He may warn the 
worldling of his folly and impending doom, and encourage the Christ- 
ian in his pilgrimage to heaven. He may delineate the marvelous 
beauty of nature, so as to lead the mind upward to its Creator, or pro- 
claim the ravages of time, that we may take heed to our ways and pre- 
pare ourselves for a safe departure from this world, into that beyond 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. A goodly portion of all these 
things have been aeeomplished by Thomas Cole. As yet, he is the only 
landscape painter in this country who has attempted imaginative paint- 
ing, and the success which has followed him in his career, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, affords great encouragement to our younger 
painters in this department of the art. He has set a noble example, 
which ought to be extensively followed. Observe, we do not mean 
by this that his subjects ought to be m tat 1 Fa f m t b ause 
they are not stamped with as decided a nat n 1 hir t as the p o- 
productions of all painters should be. Es pt n^ h a tual wa f 
American scenery, the paintings of C 1 m ght 1 e b n p lu d 
had he never set foot upon our soil. Ltuyngatf f t 
something above a mere copy of natur , n a p t u f th fa y, 

let them paint the visions of their imagination. No other country efsi 
offered such advantages as our own. Let our young painters use their 
peneils to iUustrate the thougand scenes, strange, wild, and beautiful. 
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of our early history. Let them aim high, and their achievements will 
be distinguished. Let them remember that theirs is a noble destiny. 
Whiit though ancient wisdom and modem poetry have told us that 
" art is long and time is fleetingl" — let them toil and persevere with 
nature as their guide, and they will assuredly have their reward. 
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POVERTY.* 



Andwherefote do the poor 
The rich man asked ol n 

Come walk abroad with me 
And I Hill answer ihee. 



Attended hy policQ officers, we once paid a visit to a building called 
the Old Brewery, wliich infests the city of New York as does a cancer 
the bosom of a splendid woman. At the time in question, it was a 
very large and rickety affair, and the 7ioine of about eigh/^ pauper 
families; and we verily believe contained more unalloyed suffering 
than could have been found in any other building in the United 
States. It belonged to the city, and was rented by a woman, who, in 
her turn, rented it out by piecemeal to the paupers. For many years 
it was a dram shop or a college for the education of drunkards, and it 
is now the comfortless hospital or dying-place of those drunkards and 
their descendants. We visited this spot at midnight, and were lighted 
on our way by torches which we carried in our hands. 

Having passed through a place called JIurderer's Alley (on account 
of the many mui-ders committed there), our leading officer bolted into 
a room, where was presented the following spectacle. The room itself 
was more filthy than a sty. In the fireplace were a few burning em- 
bers, above which hung a kettle, tended by a woman and her daughter. 
It contained a single cabbage, and was all they had to cat, and the 
woman told us she had not tasted food for twenty-four hours. The 
wretched being, it appears, had been engaged in a fight with some 
brute of a man, who had so severely bruised her face that one whole 

• The rnivarnished facta contained in Ihia artiole were picked up by (lie 
writer in the auliimn nnd winter of 1847, while he had charge of the city lie. 
partmenl of the New York Daily Espress. 
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side WM literally black and blue. "We aelied hor some questions and 
alluded to her joung daughter. She replied to our inquiries, and then 
burst into teara, and wept as if her heart was brokoD. The only com- 
ment which the daughter made was, " Mother, what are you crying 
about ? Don't make a fool of yourself. Tears will not wipe away 
Grod's curse." Tte couch to which this pair of women were to retire 
after their midnight meal, was a pallet of straw, wet with liquid mud 
that came oozing through the stone walla of the subterranean room. 
This woman told us that her husband was in the State prison, and that 
she was the mother of seven daughters, all of whon bu h j - 

sent had died in girlhood, utterly abandoned to ev j \ ' 

added the woman, " and I hope that me and my M y w 11 n j n 
them ; there can be no worse hell than the one w lu ng ' 

She mourned over her unhappy fate, and looked uprn a m ter 

of necessity — for they could not starve. 

In the nest room that we entered, on a litter of straw, and with 
hardly any covering upon them, lay a man and his wifo, the former 
suffering with asthma and the latter in the last stages of consumption. 
Covered as they were with the most filthy rags, they looked more like 
repfiles than human beings. In another corner of the same room, 
upon a wooden box, sat a young woman with a child on her lap; the 
former possessing a pale and intellectual countenance, wliilc the latter 
was a mere skeleton. The woman uttered not a word while we were 
present, but seemed to be musing in silent despair. Her history and 
very name were unknown, but her silence and the vacant stare of her 
passionless eyes spoke of unutterable sorrow. She was the " queen of 
a fantastic realm." 

Another room that we entered contained no less than five families, 
and in one corner was a woman in the agonies of death, while at her 
side sat a miserable dog, howling a requiem over the dying wretch. 
In another corner lay the helpless form of a boy, about ten years of 
age, who was afSicted with the small-pox, and had been abandoned to 
his miserable fate. He had rolled off the straw, and his cheek rested 
upon the wet floor, which was black with filth. All the rooms we 
visited were pretty much alike, crowded with human beings, but there 
were particular ones wliich attracted our attention. The faded beauty 
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and yet briliiaat eye of one woman attracted our notice, and we were 
informed that it was only about two years ago that she was performing 
Juliet at one of the principal theatres to tie delight of thousanda. 
She is now an outcast, and her only possession is a ragged calico gown. 
In another room we noticed tlie living remains of a Gorman philoso- 
pher, who was ouee a preacher, then a professor in the Berlin and 
Halle Universities, an author, a rationalist, a doctor of philosophy, and 
now a — pauper. He came to this counti-y about three years ago, sup- 
posing that his learning would here find a ready market. This man ia 
master of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and German languages, 
and yet a bitter reviler of the Christian religion ! He was brought to 
his present state by the united influences of hia infidel principles and 

In one room we saw a husband and his wife with three children, 
sound asleep on a bed of shavings, and the furniture thereof consisted 
of only a pine box, a wooden bowl (partly filled with meal), and a tea- 
cup, while on the hearth of the empty fireplace were ecattered a few 
meatless bones. In another wo saw a woman in a state of gross in- 
tosieation, whose child, wrapped in rags, was lying on a bed of warm 
ashes in one comer of the fireplace. In one room a lot of half-clothed 
negroes were fighting like hyenas; and in another a forlorn old man 
was suffering with delirium tremens. In another, still, the fireplace 
was destitute of fire and the hearth of wood. On the floor were three 
litters of straw ; on one lay the corpse of a woman and a dead infant, 
and another child about three years of age, which had no covering 
upon its shivering body except the fragments of an old cloak. On 
one pile of straw lay a middle-aged man apparently breathing his last; 
and in the opposite corner was seated a drunken woman, a stranger to 
the dead and dying, who was calling down curses upon the head of her 
husband, who had abandoned herto her misery. As we rambled about 
the old biulding, peering into the dark rooms of poverty and infamy, 
we were forcibly reminded of Dante's description of hell. The ma- 
jority of women that we saw were widows, and we were informed that 
the rent they paid varied from two to six shillings per week. Ocff 
guide, before leaving, directed our attention to the back yard, where, 
within the last two years, twenty people had been found dead. Their 
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histories jet remain in mystery, and we were told of the singular fact 
that a funeral had not been known to occur at the Old Brewery for 
many years, as it has ever been a market-place for anatomists and their 
menials. 

On giving the readers of the Espress some of the above facts, a 
number of benevolent individuals remitted to us quite a large amount 
of money for the inmates of the Brewery. One lady (God bless the 
Christian!) sent us no less than ten dollars. InfulfiOing our obligations 
to these charitable friends, we purchased clothing, bread, pork, fish, 
and vegetables, and, assisted by a couple of servants, took another 
walk over the mansion of suffering. As we went in the day time, we 
expected to see less misery than we did on our former visits, but were 
sadly disappointed. We entered several now rooms and saw new pic- 
tures of distress. In one was a very old negro, sitting in his desolate 
chimney comer, with no clothing on his person but a pair of panta- 
loons; he was af&icted with the asthma and shivering with cold, 
while his poor wife was weeping over their wretched condition. 
When we supplied the latter with food, we thought the overjoyed 
being would actually clasp me in her arms. On entering another 
room, we discovered a tnass of rags in one oomer, where lay an elderly 
woman who had lost the use of her limbs, and had not been able to 
move from her couch of sha\iuga for upwards ot two months "^he 
WIS tvidentlj the victim of consumption, and njt fir from the gate 
way to the giave Hi,r only attendant was a kindly disposed woman 
who had the dropsy When we gave her some food, she actually 
wept tears of gratitude, and bogged me to ac ^( rt n/y, which she 
had made of rags probibly piokeJ up in the street In another room, 
before an espirmg fire, "at a BuUy loiking giri ibout t4,ii j cars of 
age, boiling in her arms a little babe, inl the c juntenanoo of both 
were deeply furrowed by premature suffering Her story was thit 
her mother had been dpai about i month, and she knew not the 
fate of her tither, who hal bppn arnsted for steil n,^ some two weeks 
before She obtained her living by beggini; and when too feeble to 
cirrj her jntint sister in the street, was in the Libit of leaving it m 
her riom unler the protection of a miserable dng to whuh •'he 
directed my attention We gave this ^adly untf itunate gir! a lirge 
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supply of food, and was sorely grieved that it was not in our power 
to lake lier from her cheerless dwelling place fo some other home, 
where she might be fed, clothed, and instructed. The act of adopting 
such a child would cover a multitude of sics. The condition of Mr. 
Dickens's fancy child " Little Nell" was real happiness compared to 
the condition of this living and yet dying orphan. God have mercy 
upon the innocent poor ! 

Another room into which we entered was completely crowded with 
human beings. On one bed of rags and straw lay a woman who was 
so very ill that she could not speak, and her only covering strange as 
it may seem, was a tattered American flag. She was a stranger to 
all her companions, but supposed to be the wife of a sailoi, who had 
died some months before. Immediately Jn front of tho fireplace, 
lying on her side, was a colored woman moaning with the rheumatjim, 
and in her immediate vicinity was her husband, suffering mtinsely 
with a eold. Here sat an Irish woman on a chest, holding an infant 
in her arms; she was singimj a lullaby, and yet she told me that she 
had not eaten a hearty meal fur many weeks. There, lying in his 
corner, was a middle aged man, confined to the floor by an ulcerated 
knee, and he had in charge a feeble babe, which had never been 
blessed with even a calico dress — it was not only naked, hut a cripple 
from its birth. The wife of this man wa^ dead, and those were her 
dying groans which chilled my blood with horror when we made a 
nocturnal visit to this miserable abode. His only helper in his hour 
of great need was a puny boy, about seven years old, who seemed to 
be an idiot. The appearance of this child we cannot possibly de- 
scribe. The happiest individual in this room was a colored man, who 
appeared to be iu good health, but he crawled about on crutches, for he 
had lost both his legs. He seemed to be an exceedingly worthy and 
amiable man, and we were lavish in our gifts to him and those in 
whom he was interested. 

But enough, enough. There can bo no use in continuing this 
painful record. We would assure our readers, however, that we have 
only sketched a small portion of the unimagined misery which lat«Jy 
esisted and still exists in the Old Brewery. TJie spectacles we have 
witnessed there excel the most extravagant flights of fancy ; we have 
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never read the book which containod pictures of such complete and 
hopeless misery. We have told a simple tale of truth, contribQt^d our 
pittance, and it now i-emains for the opulent of the great metropolis 
and the rulers thereof to do their duty. Is it right that such a build- 
ing as the Old Brewery should be suffered to exist within a stone's 
throw of the City Hall ? Is it right that the " hell hounds" (we now 
allude to a fact) shoald be permitted by the authorities to sell their 
poisons under ike same roof where hundreds of people are dying from 
starvation, brought upon them by their own folly and those very 
dram shops ? IVe would not make au issue upon the license ques- 
tion; but, we ask, is it right, is it humane, to aDow this state of 
things ? If the aged in iniquity cannot be reclaimed, ought not some- 
thing to be done to save the children of the Old Brewery — the inno- 
cent, laughter-loving children, from spending their days in misery ? 
If nothing else can be done, it would be a mercy to fire that abode of 
suffering, even though every soul within its walla should perish in the 
flames ; the wail of agony would indeed be dreadful, but it would be 
of short duration. Why will not the superb city of New York wipe 
from her bosom this lump of leprosy, which is now preying upon her 
vitals? Cantherichnowimderstandwhyit is that the poor complain? 

An Irishman, his wife, and two children were brought to the alms- 
house ia a complete statfl of starvation. They landed in the city from 
an emigrant ship, and had not tasted food for several days. The mo- 
ther was weilnigh a perfect skeleton, and the sunken cheeks and eyes 
of tJie whole family told the melancholy truth that they were the 
victims of the most intense suffering. One of the children was so near 
dead that it could not walk, whilst it was with the utmost difficulty 
that even tlie father could totter over the floor. They were as nearly 
dead as it is possible for the living to be, and want of food was the 
principal cause which had brought thorn to this miserable state. In 
answer to all questions asked them, their replies wore, "We want some 
bread ; do give us some bread ; we will die if you do not give ua some 
bread." As a matter of course their wants were immediately supplied, 
but the utmost caution was necessary in administering food. When 
they were seated at the table, the first thing the mother did was to 
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feed her youngest child. In doing this she took not the least notice 
of hei-sclf, hut uttered a strange wi!d laugh ; and, when the child was 
made qiiite sick by even a spoonful of rice, the mother wopt mast 
bitterly, and said : " Oh, my child is going to die ! — what shall I do 
to save its darling life ?" Four days afterwards every member of 
this esiled family had passed into the unknown future. 

On another occasion an interoperate woman was taken to the alms- 
house, ragged and reeling at the time, and bearing a little child, sup- 
posed to be about sixteen months old. It was literally a skeleton, 
entirely destitute of flesh, a mere fragment of humanity. The smaller 
portions of its arms and legs were not more than half an inch in thick- 
ness, while the comers of its mouth were drawn down, and its eyes so 
deeply sunken that it had the appearance of an old and decrepit woman. 
Its face was white as snow, its body almost as cold, and wrinkles upon 
its cheek and brow were distinctly marked ; and what made the picture 
still more wretched was the f t th t th p child had the tehonping 
covgh and was totaUy blind. Th p n n f the attending physician 
wa« that the child had been f m h I On questioning the mother 
about her ofispring it was asc n 1 tl t tl child had never taken 
any food but what came from 1 b t ts condition was partly 
attributed to this feet, and it w d nt that all its sufferings were 

inherited from its mother; that it had been a drunkard even from the 
hour of its birth. It was found necessary to take the child away from 
its mother; but, as she would not give it up, she was taken to the 
Tomhsj and at midnight, when the parent was in a deep sleep, the 
child was taicn from her filthy and inflamed bosom, and placed in the 
hands of a careful nurse. The weeping and wailing of that forsaken 
mother, on the following morning, were terrible in the extreme. Her 
brain was on flre, and at the setting of the sun she was numbered with 
the dead. In less than a week thereafter the pauper child had fol- 
lowed its mother to Potter's Field. 

It was recorded in the newspapers that the dead body of an aged 
rnan had been found, tied up in a coffee bag, and floating in the EfSt 
river. His throat was cut from ear to ear, and it was supposed he 
had been murdered, but lat«r developments explained the mystery. 
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Tbe name of the deceased was subsequently ascertained; 
to one of the oldest and most respectable families of Connecticut, and 
was related to one of its former governors. The indiyidual in ques- 
tion spent the morning and noon of his life in the lapof lusury; in old 
age, however, his wealth, wife, children, and nearly all his kindred, 
were taken away from him, and he became a man acquainted with 
many sorrows Some months previous to the timewhen his body was 
found, and whjle aotuilly suffering from hunger, it so happened tbat 
he entered a CLrtim dwelling for the purpose of asking alms. The 
principal inmate of that dwelling was a widow who had once been on 
the most latimiite terms with the family of the beggar, having been 
born in the same town. The friends of other days recognized each 
other, a long conversation ensued, which recalled a thousand recollec- 
tions of childhood, and they were very happy. The only thought 
which oppressed the spirit of the mendicant was, that hJs bones, when 
he came to die, would be deposited in the soil of strangers, and bis 
only prayer was that he might be buried among his kindred. His 
kind friend assured him tbat, if her own life was spared, the desire 
of his heart should be fully gratified. 

Weeks passed on, and, contrary to the wishes of bis friend, the old 
man became an inmate of the almshouse. In process of time the sil- 
ver cord of the pilgrim's life was broken, and he was buried in the 
public graveyard. Subsequently to this his body was disinterred, used 
for purposes of dissection, and rudely thrown into the river. In the 
meanwhile tbe widow had sent to the coroner to inquire how she 
might obtain the pauper's body, as she wished to bury him elsewhere 
than in Potter's Field, but she could meet with no encouragement. A 
number of days was the man's body tossed to and fro in the East 
River, but by the hand of Providence it was washed ashore and given 
in charge to the coroner. This gentleman suspected that the deceased 
was the friend of the widow who had consulted him some days before, 
and it so happened that his suspicions were well founded, for the body 
in due time was recognized. It was given into the custody of the good 
woman, who had it placed in a decent coffin, and the aged pauper was 

buried in the vault of the W , in Connecticut, by the side of his 

wife and children. It is indeed a fact that fiction is often not one-half 
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SO slrsnge as truth; and it is also eertsin that human Hfc is but a 
dream, and the ways of Grod unsearchable. 

Beautiful were the orphan minstrels of ■whom we are now to speak; 
beautiful in mind and heart. The party was composed of three indi- 
viduals, two sisters and a little brother, the eldest of whom had not 
yet seen her thirteenth summer. Remartahle singers they were not, 
but yet there was something wild and plaintive in their voices which 
cannot easily he forgotten. The instruments they used, however — the 
harp, the tamhorin, and flute — were uncommonly musical, and played 
upon with £teilitj and tast€. 

■\ye became acquainted with these minstrels in this wise. They 
had stopped for a few moments, about nine o'clock in the evening, in 
the hall of Rathbnn's hotel. After delighting a crowd of listeners, and 
receiving a few pennies, tJiej courtcsied and bowed, and then contin- 
ued on their way. We had an hour's leisure at the time, and resolved 
as a matter of curiosity, that we would follow the children. We did 
so; and saw them enter two or three hotels, where they performed a 
number of pieces. The night was now far advanced, and they turned 
Barclay Street on their way home. Onward did they trip, with glad- 
ness in their hearts, talking together in the French tongue; and, in a 
few moments after, we saw them turn down Washington street into an 
emigrant boarding house. We were now in a predicament, and afraid 
to lose our game. But resolving to defend our conduct by inquiring 
after some imaginary person, we bolted into the house and followed 
the children up two flights of sfairs. They entered a room where 
were seated a very old man and an equally old woman. The meeting 
between this aged pair and the little children was quite touching, for, 
when the money was counted and laid away, the latler were rewarded 
by a loving embrace. Soon as this scene was ended we made our ap- 
pearance, and introduced ourselves by asking the intended question. 
This having been promptly and politely answered, we proceeded a 
little further in our queries, and obtained the following information : 
The senior members of this family were the grandparents of the chfl- 
dren, and their only relatives in the world. The old man said they 
were all natives of Prance; that they had been in this country four 
16* 
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montlis ; and that their only support was derived from the umcenried 
labors of the minstrel chUdren. As the old man told Lis story his eyes 
were filled with tears; he was mourning over his own helplessness, 
and yet rejoicing over the living blessings of his old age. Having apo- 
logized for my rudeness, and uttered what I thought would be a word 
of comfort, we bade ea«h memher of the family a kind good night, and 
left them to ohtain the repose they needed, and to dream perchance 
of church bells ringing in one of the beautiful valleys of their native 
land, 

"We happened to be out at an unusually lato hour on a certain night, 
and while on our way home witnessed the following picture. In pass- 
ing one of the more splendid mansions in the upper part of Broadway 
our attention was attracted by a singular looking object, which we 
thought was attempting to effect an entrance into the house. Curiosi- 
ty led ua to draw near, when we beheld a group of three little girls 
nestled in the corner of the marble doorway. One of them appeared 
to be about twelve years of age, and the other two had perhaps seen 
seven and nine years. The former was seated in the Turkish fashion 
on the coarse matting, apparently half asleep, whilst the heads of the 
other two were pillowed on her lap, and both evidently enjoying a 
dream of peace and comfort. As we remembered the sumptuous and 
fashionable entertainment in which we had just participated, and re- 
flected upon the picture before us, we were almost disposed to doubt 
the evidence of our senses. It was already past midnight, and the 
sleet which beat upon our head assured ua that we ought to make an 
effort to relieve the vagrant children from their injaerable condition, 
for they were almost naked and barefooted. 

After some difficulty we found a watchman, when we awoke the 
children and asked them about their home. They reluctantly told us 
where their parents resided, and it was with tie utmost difficulty that 
we could induce them to accompany us. We succeeded, however, in 
taking them Junne, which was a comfortless dwelling with one room, 
where we witnessed the following spectacle. On a bed of straw lay 
the father of these children in a state of senseless intoxication, and on 
the bare floor in another comer of the room was the mother, moaning 
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w'th p ' d bleeding from wunda which had been inflicted by her 

Ihl d ftbltlgitll thvhd t t 
mbfod thywtdf t dy thtthyhU f d 
t th t t f th p p f b t, f, d th t th b t 

w Id t t th m "\Ij j-ul t I h pp> I t 

p b bl Ij 1 I th t h th t 11 t in th 

(.ht tyfNwlLbtwhtw "Srt t thft 

th t th g t mp 18 lly il t y ra th y 

th d 1 url 1 1 

Thi 11 t t mi d m f th m 1 h I 

p t wh h w wit 1 th g t mp m W 1 d 

1 J J g w Ik m g th 1 ji S th t wh w 

d J partly h 31 f m w by pU f ask d 1 

m d tw gu 6 1 It fh U f m f p 

1 k 1 lyi J, th g d d t h 1 t 1 ttl fe 1 f 

mh m lock dpmwthmtb p f t 

oe wh 1 th p 1 t mpl f th th w 1 g th bl ted 

b ni f th m E was th f th d th y w m th 1 bs 

We once visited the Ch 11 n Hospital connected with the Alms- 
house of New York and the p tacles we there witnessed were even 
more touching than th nn t d with the Old Brewery. The 

entire building (wh h n Bl kwell's Island) contained over one 
hundred children, ab ut n h If f whom were so ill as to be confined 
to their beds, and it is the room where these were hai-borcd to which 
we now allude. The beds were arranged along the walls, about three 
feet apart, and each end of every bed or cot was occupied by a sick 
child. The majority of them were motherless and fatherless, and 
entirely dependent upon strangers for those kind and delicate atten- 
tions which commonly smooth the pathway to the grave. Some of 
them were the offspring of intemperate parents, now confined in the 
State Prison ; while many of them had not even inherited a name. 
Not one of the whole number but presented a feeble and haggard ap- 
pearance, and the pains of many wore intense, for their mingled 
moans actually fills the room with a heart-sickening chorus. One 
poor little thing, about three years of age, was sitting in its bed, eating 
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a dry crust of bread, to satisfy a morbid appetite, and tbe disease 
wliicli preyed upon the vitals of this child was consumption in its 
most ghastly form. Hollow and wrinkled were its cheelts, eyes large 
and deeply sunken, and, while looked upon, hot tears trickled upon 
its pillow. In tbe same bed was another of these unhappy children, 
dying from the terrible malady of scrofula. It had been a cripplo 
from its birth, and could hardly be reeogniaed as a human being. 
We caught a glimpse of the creature's countenance as it slumbered, 
and was positively startled by its surpassing beauty. It was as bright 
and spiritual as the light of a star. It was certain, however, that death 
bad marked it for the grave, and we remembered the poet's words ; — 

" The good die first, 
And tliey, whose hearts are dry as siimracr djst, 



This deformed but yet lovely frairment of huminitv had been 
picked up as a founJlmg and was w th ut a am A tl cr el id 
which attracted n y attent on th ugh only about tn elve yea s of ^e 
bad the appet nee of b ug thirty She had been brought f ora an 
emigrant h p suffer n^ w fh fever assoc tted w tb bron b t s &be 
bad a finely leveloped h ad a beaut tul and b ^,1 ly ntell tual fa e 
but it WIS de jlj narLe 1 y tli the 1 net of ufi n nd her he ks 
were fli bed vi tli the b c ot ij pr h ^ leatb fehe was aho trou 
bled with hollow co ^h and he body was a n ere sk leton The 
attending pi ys c an j tt?A b r upon the b a 1 an 1 asked her how she 
felt to-daj wbc be lookel up with a tm le n le f all sweet 
accord,' and answered I am go ng to d e doctor T II t! eii to 
have raj c ffin realy and lo r do tor will the; not bu y n bj the 
side of my m ther and 1 ttle s ster n that place yuu cull Potte a 
Field ?' A ho now c n a k the q e t n And vb refore lo the 
poor complam f 

Four Irishmen, all afdiotcd with the ship fever, bad landed from an 
emigrant ship in the city of New York. The party consisted of a 
father and three sons. They were friendless and without mooey. In 
the company of three hundred beings, as miserable as themselves, had 
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they landed in. the city, and, in the confusion attendant upon the dis- 
charge of the ship, it so happened that they were separated, and the 
father knew not the fate of the sons, nor the eons the fate of the 
father. 

A numher of weeks elapsed, when the elder brother of this family 
called upon the commissioner of the almshouse, praying for assistance 
that he might find his relatives, if yet in the land of the living. Tho 
story that he told of hia own sufferings since his arrival was most 
melancholy ; for he had been living the life of a sick vagrant, in and 
about the Tomba. The commissioner took pity upon him and gave 
him all the assistance he desired, and the pauper, with a guide, started 
upon the hunting espedifion. The first place they visited mas the 
New York Hospital, where it was ascertained the second brother bad 
died of the loathsome ship fever, and whence his remains had been 
taken to Potter's Field. They next went to the Bcllevue Hospital, 
and heard precisely the same story with regard to the third brother. 
They also visited the Lunatic Asylum, where it was ascertained that 
the father had been confined as a raving maniac, but had paid the 
debt of nattire, and was now a resider in the city of the dead. As to 
the feelings of the forlorn man, who had thus been stripped of every 
tie which bound bim to the earth, I cannot attempt to describe them. 
His only prayer was that one little spot of earth might be granted to 
him, where he might rebury his dead relatives, provided their bodies 
could be recognized, and where his own ashes might be deposited after 
his race was run. The commissioner promised to do all in his power 
to bring out this result, and in less than one week ike pauper' s prayer 



(vas an emigrant ship, and when boarded by a New York pilot 
,s informed that she had left England with two hundred poverty- 
lengers, some twenty-ftve of whom had Id n th p ssage, 
and been buried in the deep. Amonj, tl Ipidw ftbr and 

mother, who had left behind them alttl f,lnn yix 11 Deso- 
late indeed was her lot before she b n an ^ ban b t when (he 
" silver cord" which bound her to he p nts was b ken h condi- 
tion became more deplorable than ever anl as the sh p gl d d into 
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the noble bay of NewlorL thecliill was dia nimbBrel wifh the 
dead — none kaowmg whence she came none knowin^ e^en h r baji 
tismal name 

In due time the ship was safely mo icl tnl while tho uau 1 dis 
cL r^ngl-iistle wasg ing on an ilmih us oflii w ? sent tor into 
wli h the paaper (hild was pkoed (with her iig„ 1 lothes cartfully 
tui-keJ round her bodjj and then given into the ihirge ct the alms 
hou e sextraa Njt one teir was «hed aa they mount*.d thu hears 
and n t on word of legret or s rrow was uttertl by the multitide 
ar und as thp sest na &tirted for Potter s Tiel 1 

Long wi" the way to the crowleJ city ot tl e deal Tl o cxt ns 
were la a merry mood and in their carriage nttled oier the =toiy 
streets they cnwked their j kes '»nd Liughed as it g ing t a wedding 
Jnsteal of the tomb But how could these men he blarand ? They 
were ftllowmg their vocation and reeenmg liberal pay Once in ■! 
whle h we\i,i a trouble me thought seemed to pass their minds 
but It WIS Cily when feaifd that they m ght los3 their dinnei on 
account f the gr At nnml-er of paupers who were t be buni.d before 
the c ni ng OQ of night They hurried by i school house before 
which a flock of liftle girls were phying and Uughmg m thciv glee 
but the e h<ippy children thouLbt not u^ n the =jster pint whose re 
maiHs wei" going to the grave Onward nttled the hear and after 
turning the corner of a stieet it came to a halt and the senior sexton 
stejped into his hiu&e for a dunk of water A number of laughing 
children met him at the djor, ind after he had satisfied his thirst he 
gave each one of them a kiss, and again, in % lovial ra lod, started for 
the public grave ^ irl Another mile and the ht. irae reached the 
margin of the East Kiver, where the Potter s Field bo it was in wait- 
ing, managed by the keepei of the fielJ Cire!e=wly was the coffin 
transferred from the hiarse to the boat and the loumcy of the dead 
was continued. The 1 j t was now moored at the landing place on 
Eandall's Island, where the coffin was taken away on a man's shoul- 
der, and deposited in a deep tiench ewtie 1 with a fiw sh vels full of 
sand, and lying in the nudst of a multitude of unknown dead from 
every nation on the globe. And thus endeth the story of the pauper 
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child, who ci'OEsed tie ocean only to find a grave in a land she never 
mie, and iclien the very nanie she hore is utterly unknown. 

It was the twiliglit hour, and we saw an old and deformed woman 
standing in front of St. Paul's, asking alma. We happened to be in 
the mood just then, and tarried for a few moments to watch the charity 
of the world. Many, in the passing tide of human life, were to ua 
unknown, but of the few that we recognized the following attracted 
our particular attention : 

First came a gentleman whom we knew to be a merchant of great 
wealth ; and, as he approached the beggar, we surely thought that he 
would listen to her petition. But no — he was thinking of hia last 
importation, or the sum total of his rents, and he passed on with these 
words «s a donation : " You must go to the poor-house, my good wo- 
man." We thought upon the days of darkness. 

Then came a scholar-like looking young man, whom we knew to he 
a straggler with poverty; but he approached the beggar with a smile 
upon his countenance, dropped a shilling into her withered hand, called 
for God's blessing to rest upon her head, and resumed his way. My 
fancy now wandered to tliat blessed region where ever floweth the river 
of life. 

Nest came an intemperate and selfish man. When the imploring 
look of the cripple met his own, he coolly frowned upon her, uttered 
a wicked curse, and reeled onward to a hall of sinful revelry. And 
now we poadei-ed on the worm that never dieth. 

Finally came a little flock of boys and girls, returning from school. 
The woman smiled upon them, but spoke not a single word. The 
children knew her to be a beggar, and paused to talk with her a mo- 
ment. She told them briefly the story of her life, and they were 
melted to tcai-s. All the pennies that the childi'en could raise were 
given to the woman; and each child, with an immortal Jewel in its 
heart, passed on its way to receive a shower of kisses from its fond 
parents. And now our mind reveled in a dream of heaven-bom love- 

And aow, by way of giving our readers an idea of self-injlicled 
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poverty, wc will fumisli tLem ivith a brief sketch of an old miser re- 
siding in the Empire city : 

He is an old man — a very old man ; he is also a strange man — a 
very strange man ; whose history and name are alike unknovrn. His 
business is that of a paper scavenger, and the spoil which he oollecta 
in his journeying about the city he disposes of at the rato of one cent 
per pound. Many pounds does he often gather in a single day ; but, 
33 it only costs him four shillings per week to live, it is certain he 
lays up a few shillings at the close of eTery day. He commences his 
daily business in the down-town streets even when the day is breaking, 
and continues at Lis monotonous employment until tho dark hours. 
He never goes home to dinner, but, when hungry, generally purchases 
a dry crust of bread, and eata it sitting upon the lower steps of the 
Custom-house or the City Hall. Never does he utter a word to a 
living soul; and when the stranger looks upon him he feels disposed 
to esclaim, " what a poor miserable being !" He is, indeed, a pitiable 
object to look upon, for his leather clothes are glossy and hard with 
the accumulated flltli of many yeaiB, and his countenanee is furrowed 
all over with deep wrinkles which no one could believe were ever 
moistened with a tear. He is a hard-visaged man, repulsive and even 
terrible to look upon. For fifteen years have we known this singular 
being, and "even then he was so old he seems not older now." There 
are people in this great city who have been familiar with his form for 
upwards of twenty years, and they affirm that he has been a paper 
scavenger during all that time. At all times, when the winds of 
winter howl through the streets, and also when the dog-star reigns, 
does he pursue his laborious and degrading employment. 

And now, that I have introduced nay hero to the reader, it is meet 
that we should mention what we know of his actual condition. He is 
a miser — a narrow-minded and mean miser, who can count his dollars 
by tens of thousands. If tho reader doubts my word, let him, when 
nest he meets the miserable man in the pubho highway, ask him the 
time of day, and he will be promptly answered, on the authority of a 
superb gold watch, hidden in ids filthy vestments, A dry crust of 
bread, and a cast-off bone constitute his daily food, and yet this man 
carries the deeds in his pocket which prove him to be the proprietor 
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of at least five handsome dwelling houses, located in a fashionable 
part of tlie city ; certificates of bank stock and other valuable papers 
are also hidden in his pockets. He is a widower, but the fether of an 
ouly daughter, whom he has established over a superbly furnished 
house as the sole mistress and only tenant. She has all she needs in 
the way of household things, and every lusury of the season, and, 
though her servants may prepare a sumptuous feast, none participate 
with har in its enjoyment. Though it would add to her happiness on 
such occasion to call in a neighboring friend, yet the privilege of 
giving an invitation is denied by her father in the most positive and 
imperative manner. In the rear of this daughter's dwelling is located 
a rickety shell of a cabin, resembling more the appearance of a sty than 
a human habitation, and this is the only dwelling-place of our miser ; 
and here he spends the precious hours of his leisure life, counting his 
gold and examining the sigaatures of his deeds by the light which 
i-ests upon his oaken table, and seldom is it extinguished until aftci- 
the hour of midnight; and when exhausted with his strange vigils, 
carefully does he fasten, with heavy iron bolts, the door of his den, 
and sink to sleep upon his bed of rags. 
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THE FATAL A^ALENTINE. 

JIaey ^Iaiilowe was a beautiful girl, and the only child of devoted 
parents. Her father was a merchant in moderate circumataiiMS, and 
resided in one of the more secluded streets of the great emporium of 
our land. The society to which they belonged was of the highest 
respectability, but the life led by each member of this family was dis- 
tinguished for its peacefuluess. 

All the young men who were acquainted with the only daughter, 
were charmed by her accomplished mind, personal beauty, and the 
sweetness of her voice. But among those who aspired to win her hand 
and heart, was one who had been received as an accepted lover. Tho 
parties were worthy of each other, and the love which was daily unit- 
iag them almost into one being, was eminently refined and pure. 
Charming beyond compare were the scenes which the lover was con- 
stantly picturing to his mind, but the smiles of his lady constituted the 
sunlight of every scene; and she, too, cherished many a vision of un- 
alloyed happiness, and the thought never entered her mind that the 
world contained a single cloud that could possibly cast a shadow over 
her heart. Like a young and vigorous tree of the forest, the young 
man stood among his fellows; and like a flower in a remote dell dwelt 
the heroine of our story, in her quiet home. 

It was the evening of St. Valentine's Day, and Mary Marlowe was 
seated before a comfortable fire; now thoughtfully peering into the 
glowing grate, and anon enjoying some of the fine passages of her 
favorite authors. Her father was absent from home on some charitable 
errand, while her mother and a country cousin, who was making her 
a winter visit, were spending the evening with a neighboring femily. 
And it so happened, too, that Mary's lover was absent from th« city, 
BO the beautiful damsel was entirely alone. Yes, she was indeed 
alone, but far from being in a lonely mood, for her thoughts were 
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with her lover, and she amused herself by dwelling upon the treasures 
of lier newly-discovered ideal world. 

But now the damsel is startled by the sudden ringing of the street 
door bell, and the servant presently makes his appearance in the parlor 
with a note addressed to Mary Marlowe. She recognizes the hand- 
writing — it is from her lover, and quickly does she fix herself comfort- 
ably in the old arm-chair to enjoy the anticipated Insury. Sho opens 
the letter, and reads as follows ; — 

" Mt deab Mary — Ton are indeed dear to me, but at the same lime 
I think you are a cold-hearted girl, and I fear that you possess a IJmid 
and bashful disposition, which would never be reconciled to my sterner 
nature. In view of tliis deeply-rooted belief, I have conceived the 
idea of bringing our intimacy of half a year to an immediate close. 
And what more appropriate season could be selected for our separation 
than the present, when, as I doubt not, you are well-nigh overwhelmed 
with the missives of St. Valentine, and can, in a moment, select a 
worlby lover from tlie many who have sought your hand ? And now 
that I may be in the fashion, I subscribe myself. 

Your Feiesd and Valentine." 

The cruel arrow has pierced the maiden's heart, and by the calm 
despair now resting on her brow, we tremble for her fate. Tears 
come not to her relief — the crimson current in her veins has ceased 
to flow, and she falls into the hollow of her chair in a deep swoon. 
And now she is via!ted by a dream, and if we are to believe the story 
of her countenance, strange and fearful mnst be the character of that 



It is now ten o'clock; the family tavc all returned, and our Mary 
has recovered from her swoon. Laughingly does her mother talk to 
her about her housekeeping duties, for her drooping eyelids intimate 
the idea that she has enjoyed a comfortable nap. To this a pleasant 
reply is returned, accompanied with a kiss for all present, but nigie, 
save onr poor Mary, can see the beavy cloud brooding upon the house- 
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hold. A few moments more, and the family have all retired to their 
scyerfil apartments, and the house is shrouded in giienoe. 

As usual, Mary and her cousin are to occupy the same bed, and the 
latter, being uncommonly drowsy, is soon lost in a sweet slumber. 
And now let us watch with care the movements of her companion, 
who, when last noticed by the sleeper, was poring over the pages of 
her Bible. Noiselessly do her footsteps fall upon the carpet, as she 
goes to a closet for a small vial, which she examines, and then places 
upon hor dressing-case. Drawer after drawer is opened, and on one 
or two chairs are displayed the various articles which compose the 
dress of a bride. And now the lady retires to her bath, and then 
comes forthwith a ruddy glow upon her cheek; her flowing hair is 
bound into its beautiful folds, and in a short time she stands before 
her mirror decked in spotless white, as if for a virgin festival. What 
does all this mean? Alas! our Mary is "the queen of a fantastic 
realm." 

But, lo! another change. The lamp has been extinguished, and 
our Mary is upon her knees at prayer, with her hands closely clasped, 
and her full liquid eyes turned heavenward. The mellow moonlight 
steals sweetly through the open curtains, adding an unwonted brighl> 
ness, as it were, to the figure of the praying girl. Not a sound is there 
to break the holy silence of the place — no sound save the almost in- 
audible words of this strange prayer : — 

"Father in heaven, I cannot understand the decree of thy Provi- 
dence, but I submit to thy dispensation without a murmur. I knew 
that in my womanly idolatry I was forgetting thee, and I now beseech 
thee, in thine infinite love, to have mercy upon me, and wash my soul 
from every transgression. Have mercy alio, God, upou him who 
has broken my heart; comfort my parents m their declmmg years, 
and answer my prayer through the mcnt^ of thy Son, the Eedeemei 
of the world. I come to dwell with Thte, if thou wilt receive ine to 
thy bosom. Amen and Amen." 

Morning dawned, and the pleasant sunshine was flooding the%orld 
with beauty. Our Mary's cousin was the first to awaken from slum- 
ber, when she encircled her bedfellow with her arms, and imprinted 
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an affectionate kiss upon her lips; one moment more, and slie was 
petrified with liorroi' — for Mary Marlowe was numbered with tlie dead. 
On the third day after that of St. Valentine, the lover of the un- 
happj suicide returned ta the city. He found not his beloved in the 
pleasant parlor of her father, but a sleeper in the voiceless and deso- 
late tomb. The fatal valentine was found and submitted to bis in- 
spection. He avowed his utter ignorance of it, and havJng fallen into 
a settled melancholy, is now a raving maniac. As to the thoughtless 
and wicked man who wrote the foolish valentine, his name and pur- 
pose are alike unknown. 

Note, — The prominent feahires of tills iiiRidcnt aclually occiirrfiJ in (he city 
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NOTE PEELIMINAEY. 

The following romantic bitl authentic legends have been collecfed by Ihe to 
from a variety of soiicces, and are now presented to the pulJic aa an ndditii 
the aboriginal lore, already published in his several books ot travel. 
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THE SHOOTING METEORS. 

Amoxg tlie Indians who live upon the north-eastem shore of Lake 
Huron, a remnant of the Iroquois, it is helieved that the heavens con- 
tain only four meteors which have the power of shooting through the 
aby. It is thought they severally occupy the four quarters of the 
compass, and that they never perform their arrowy journey eseepting 
for the purpose of warning the Huron lEdia,iis of approaching war. 
The meteors in question, or Pun gung-nung, are reeogniMd ty their 
peculiar briUiancy, and universally considered the Manitoes or guardian 
spirits of the entire Indian race. They came into existence at the 
same period of time which witnessed the creation of Lake Huron it- 
self, and the legead which accounts for thcii- origin is distinguished for 
the wild and romantic fancies of the aborigines. I obtained it from a 
chief named On qvia-sug, or Floating Wood. 

It was the winter time, and an Indian with his wife and two children, 
a daughter and a son, were living in a wigwam on a bleak peninsula of 
the G-reat Lake- The game of that section of country had nearly all 
disappeared, and the fish were spending the season in such deep water, 
that it was quite impossible to secure any of them for food. Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong with tiie poverty-stricken Indian, and he 
was constantly troubled with the fear that the Master of Life intended 
to annihilate hia family and himself by starvation. He expressed his 
anxiety to his wife, and was surprised to hear her answer him with a 

Nearly half a moon had passed away, and the sufferings of this un- 
fortunate family were melancholy in the extreme. Whole days did 
the father spend roaming through the forests, with his bow and arrows, 
and on four several evenings had he returned without even a pair «f 
tiny snow-birds for a supper. The iUJuck which attended him io his 
expeditions made him very miserable, but he was frequently astonished 
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and alarmed, on such occasions, by the conduct of his wife and children, 
"When he gave them an account of his ill-luck in ohtaining game, in- 
stead of manifesting any anxiety, they usually ran ahout the wigwam 
with tteir fingers on their mouths, and uttering a singular moan. He 
noticed with fear that they were heeoming greatly emaciated for the 
want of food. So deeply grieved was the poor man, that he almost re- 
solved to bury himself in the snow and die. He made a hetter reso- 
lution and again went out to hunt. 

On one occasion he had wandered into the woods to an unusual dis- 
tance, and, as fortune would have it, was successful in finding and 
shooting a single rabbit. With the speed of a deer did he return to 
his cabin (with his braided shoes over the crusted snow), but he now 
met with a new disappointment. On entering his lodge he found the 
fire entirely out, and the simple utensils for cooking all scattered about 
in great confusion; but what was far more melancholy, his wife and 
children were gone, and he knew not where to find them. The more 
he thought upon what bad happened for many days past, the more be- 
wildered did he become. He threw down his game almost in despair, 
and hurried out of his cabin in search of his missing family. He 
looked in every direction, but could see no signsof their appearing, and 
the only noise that he could possibly bear was a singular and most 
doleful moan, resembling the wail of a loon, which seemed to come 
from the upper air. By a natural instinct be raised his eyes towards 
the heavens, and beheld perched upon the dry limb of a tall tree which 
stood a short distance off, all the members of his family. He shouted 
with delight at the unexpected spectacle, and, rushing towards the tree, 
told his wife and children that they must come down, for be had killed 
a rabbit and they would now have a good feast. But again was he as- 
tonished to find his words unheeded. Again did he beseech them to 
come down, but they replied not a single word, and looked upon him 
with eyes that seemed made of fire. And what was still more won- 
derful it was evident that they had thrown aside their beaver and deer- 
skin dresses, and were now decked out in newly fashioned robes made 
of the fur of the white fisher and the white fox. AH this waS'utterly 
inexplicable, and the poor husband re-entered bis lodge, bewildered 
and perplexed to a marvelous degi-ce. 
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Then it was that the idea entered his head that he would try an ex- 
periment, by appealing to the hunger of his obstinate wife and children. 
He therefore cleaned the rabbit and boiled a sweet soup which ho car- 
ried out, ajid with which he endeavored to allure his friends to the 
earth. But this attempt was all in vain. The mother and her children, 
expressed ao desire for the food, and still remained upon the tree, 
swaying to and fro like a flock of large birds. Again in his wretched- 
ness was he about to destroy himself, but be took the precaution to ap- 
propriate the soup to its legitimate purpose. Soon as this business 
was accomplished, he relapsed into his former state of melancholy, 
from which he was suddenly aroused by the moans of his wife, which 
he was sure had an articulate tone. Again was he riveted to his stand- 
ing place under the magic free, and from the moaning of his wife ho 
gathered the following intelUgence. She told him that the Master 
of Life had fallen in love with her and her two children, and had there- 
fore fransformed them all into spirits, with a view of preparing them 
for a home in the sky. She also told him that they would not de- 
part for their future home until the coming spring, but would in the 
meantime roam in distant countries tiU the time of his own trans- 
portation should arrive. Having finished her communication, she and 
her children immediately commenced a song, which resembled the 
distant winds, when they all rose gi-acefidly from the tree, and leaning 
forward upon the air, darted away across the lake toward the remote 
South. 

A cheerless and forlorn moon did the poor Indian spend in his 
lonely lodge on the margin of the Great Lake. Spring came, and just 
as the last vestige of snow had melted from the woods, and at the 
quiet evening hour, his spirit-wife again made her appearance, accom- 
panied by her two children. She told her husband that be might be- 
come a spirit by eating a certain berry. He was delighted with the 
idea, and, complying with her advice, he suddenly became transformed 
into a spirit, and having flown to the side of his wife and children, 
the party gradually began to ascend into the air, when the Master of 
Life thought proper to change them into a family of Shooting Star?. 
He allotted to each a particular division of the heavens, and com- 
manded them to remain there forever, as the guardians of the great 
nation of Lake Huron, 
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TUB MAIDEN OP THE MOON. 

The following legend was oblained from the lips of a Cliippeway woraan 
named Penaqna, or the Female Pheasant, and I hardly know which to admire 
most, the simple beauty of the plot, or the Braphic and unique manner of the 
narrative, of which, I regret to say, I can liardly give a fiijthful translation. 

Among the rivers of the North, none can boast of more numerous 
charms than the St. LouiSj and the fairest spot of the earth which it 
waters is that where now stands the trading post of Fond ilu lac. Up- 
on this spotj many summers ago, there lived a Chippoway chief and 
Ilia wife, who wore the parents of an only daughter. Her name was 
IVeesh — Ko-da-e-mire, or tlie Sweet Strawhcwy, and she was ac- 
tnowledged to be the most beautiful m^den of her nation. Her 
voice was lite that of the turtle-dove, and the red deer was not moro 
graceful and sprightly in its form. Her eyes were brilliant as the 
star of the northern sky, which guides the hunter through the 
wilderness, and her dark hair clustered around her »eck like grape 
vines around the trunk of the tree they loved. The young men of every 
nation had striven to win her heart, but she smiled upon none. Curi- 
ous presents were sent to her from the four quarters of the world, but 
she received them not Seldom did she deign to reply to the many 
warriors who entered her father's lodge, and when she did, it was only 
to assure them that while upon earth she would never change her con- 
dition Her strange conduct astonished them, but did not subdue 
thpir ifilction Miny and noble were the deeds they performed, not 
only m winning the white plumes of the eagle, but in hunting the 
elk and the Hack leir But all their exploits availed them nothing, 
for the heart of the beautiful ^rl was still untouched. 

The snows of winter were all gone, and the pleasant winds of spring 
were blowing over the land. The time for making sugar had arrived, 
though the men had not yet returned from the remote huntbg grounds, 
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and in tlie maplo forests bright fires were buTDing, and the fragrance 
of the sweet sap filled all the air. The ringing laugh of childhood and 
tlie mature song of women were heard in the valley, but in no part of 
the wilderness could be found more happiness than on the banks of 
the St. Louis. But the Sweet Strawberry mingled with the young 
meu and maidens of her tribe in a thoughtful mood and witb down- 
east eyes. She was evidently bowed down by some mysteriosra grief, 
but slie neglected not her duties; and though she spent ranch of her 
time alone, her buch^re-bueket was as frequently filled witli the sugar 
juice as any of her companions. 

Such was the condition of affairs when a ijarty of young warriora 
from the far North came upon a frolic to the St. Louis Kiver. Having 
seen the many handsome maidens of this region, the strangers became 
enamored of their charms, and each one succeeded in obtMuing tho 
love of a maiden, who was to become his bride during tho marrying 
season of summer. 

Tho warriors had heard of the Sweet Strawben'y, but, neglected by 
all of them, she was still doomed to remain alone. She witnessed the 
happiness of her old playmates, and, wondenng at her own strango 
fate, spent much of her time in solitude She even became so un- 
happy and bewildered that she hetded not the tender words of licr 
mother, and from that time the musn of her voice was never hoard. 

The sugar making season was now rapidly passing away, but the 
brow of the Sweet Strawberry was still overshadowed with grief. 
Everything was done to restore her to her wonted cheerfulness, but sho 
remained unchanged. Wild ducks in innumerable numbers arrived 
with every southern wind, and settled upon tlie surrounding wafers, 
and proceeded to build their nests in paira, and the Indian maiden 
sighed over her mysterious doom. On one occasion she espied a. clus- 
ter of early spring flowers peering above the dry leaves of the forest, 
and, strange to say, even these were separated into pMrs, and seemed 
to be wooing each other in love. All things whispered to her of love, 
the happiness of her companions, the birds of the air, and the flowers. 
She looked into her heart, and, inwardly praying for a companion 
whom she might love, the Master of Life took pity upon her lot and 
answered her prayer. 
17 
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It was now the twilight hour, and iu the maplo woods the luJian 
bnjs were watehiDg their fires, and the women were bringing in the 
sap from the surrounding trees. The time for maiing sugar was al- 
most gone, and the wi>ll filled mokucks, which might be seen in all the 
wigwams, testiSod that the jield bad been abundant. The hearts of the 
ulil women beat m thankfulness, and the young men and miudens 
weie already beginnmg to anticipate the pleasuios of weddud life and 
those associated with the sweet summer lime. But the brow of the 
Sweet Strawbeiry (.ontmued to droop, and her friends looked upon her 
as the victim of a settled melancholy. Her duties, however, were 
performed without a murmur, and bo continued to be performed until 
the trees refused to fill her buchto-bucket with sap, when she stole away 
from the sugar camp and wandered to a retired place to muse upon 
her sorrows. Her unaccountable grief was veiy bitter, but did not 
long endure; for, as she stood gazing upon the sky, the moon ascended 
abo7e the hills aad filled her soul with a joy she had never felt before. 
The longer she looked upon the brilliant object, the more deeply in 
love did she become with its celestial charms, and she burst forth into 
d, bjng — % kud, wild, and joyous song. Her musical voice echoed 
through the woods, and her friends hastened to ascertain tJie cause. 
They githetcd around her in crowds, but she heeded tbem not. They 
wondered at the wildness of her words, and the airy-like appearance 
of hoi form They were spell-bound by the scene before them, but 
th.Lir astonishment knew no limits when they saw her gradually ascend 
from the earth mto the air, where she disappeared, as if borne upward 
by the evening wind. And then it was that they discovered her clasped 
in the embraces of the moon, for they knew that the spots which they 
saw within the circle of that planet were those of her robe, which she 
hLid made from the skins of the spotted fawn. 

Many summers have passed away since the Sweet Strawberry be- 
came the Maiden of the Moon, yet among all the people of her nation 
is she ever remembered for ber beauty and the mystery of her being. 
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There is an idea esisting among tlie Cliippoway Indiana, wliicii 
oorroborates a statement mai^e by the eaily travelei-s on this continent 
relative to the belief that tliere once existed among the aboriginal 
tribes, a species of vampire, or ghostly man-eater. The Chippeways 
do not assert that there ever lived more than one of these unearthly 
beings; but they pretend that such an one did, and does esist, and that 
lie has his residence upon aa island in the centre of Lake Superior 
— which island can never be seen by mortal man, excepting when 
darkness has settled upon the world. The stories they relate of his 
appearance and deeds, are horrible in the extreme, and resemble much 
the creations of a mind suffering anUer the influence of the nightmare. 
For example, they describe this monster as possessing the material 
appeai-ance of the human form — but of such a nature as not to be sus- 
ceptible to the touch. He is said to have the body of a serpent, with 
human legs and arms — all supplied with immense nails, which he em- 
ploys for the double purpose of digging up the earth, and dissecting 
the bodies upon which he feeds; his head is like that of the wolf, and 
ills teeth of a peculiar sharpness. 

The deeds which he performs are worthy of his personal appearance 
— aud some of them are as follows : When the Indian mother, during 
a long journey, has lost her infant child, and placed it oa the rude 
scaiTold, that she may return to it at some future day, the Ghostly 
Man-Eater only waits until she is fairly out of his sight, and then pi-o- 
ceeds to the sacred place, and feasts himself upon the tender flesh and 
Wood of his victim. And therefore it is, that the traveler sometimes 
sees, in the remote wilderness, fragments of human bones scattered on 
the ground, as if a wolf had Ijon suddenly iatorrupted, while dolour- 
ing his prey. But the Man-Eater sometimes entera the house, or half- 
buried receptacle of the dead ; and, after digging his way to the decay- 
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ing body, coOs himself up, as if fu delight, and gluts his appetite with 
the unholy food. How it is that he travels, with lightning speed, 
from one distant place to another, has never been ascertained; but the 
strange sounds which the Indian occasionally hears, high in the air 
above his wigwajn, is thought to be the song of the Man-Eater, as he 
hurries upon the wings of the wind, from a recent ban(inet, to hi,s 
mysterious island on the laie. 

But I once heard a legend in the Chippeway country, which ac- 
countai for the origin of the man-eating monster— and I now record 
it m the English tongue, for the benefit of those who feel an interest 
in the mythology of the Indian, and the peculiarities of his mind. 
The individual from whom I obtained this stoiy was named Ka-yon- 
tee-me, or the Swift An-ow; and his words, as near as we can remem- 
ber them, were as follows : — 

I ask the white man to listen. At an early period in the history of 
the world, an old Indian hunter and a little boy who was his grand- 
son, lived in an isolated cabin on the north shore of Laio Superior. 
They wei-e the only remnants of a once powerful tribe of Indians, 
whose name is not now remembered. It was the middle of a long 
and dreary winter, and the entire country was covered with snow, to 
the height of the tallest wigwam. The section of country where rc- 
.sided the hunter and child waa particularly desolate, and destitute of 
almost every species of game ; and whilst the former waa too feeble to 
wander f^r, after the necessary food, the latter was too young and in- 
experienced. The very wood which the unequal pair collected to 
keep them waim, was brought to then: cabin with the greatest diffi- 
culty; and the thought occasionally entered tho old man's mind, that 
the Great Spirit waa about to give him up to the pains of starvation. 
He uttered not a murmur, however; but, as he reflected upon his im- 
pending fate, he bit his hps with a scornful smile. 

One, two, and three days had pa.ssed away and the old man, as well 
as the child, had not tasted a particle of food. But, on the evening of 
the fourth day, the boy came tottering into the comfortless lodge and 
threw at the feet of his grandfather the lifeless body of a white^rt- 
ridgo, which he had fortunately killed with his own arrow. Immedi- 
ately was the bii-d divested of ifa feathers— and, while yet its very 
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blood was warm, it was devoured by the starving man and child. — 
Sweet was tiie slumber of the noble boy on that night — but, as the 
story goes, that aged man was visited by a dreadliil dream at the same 
(itiie, which made him a maniac. 

Another day was nearly gone, and the unhappy pair were standing 
infrontof their wigwam watching the western sky, as the sun enlivened 
it with his parting beams. The old man pointed to the bright pic- 
ture, and told the boy that there was the gateway to the Spirit Land, 
where perpetual summer reigned, and game was found in great abun- 
dance. He spoke too of the child's father and mother, and of his 
little brother, whom he described as decked out in the most beautiful 
of robes, as they wandered through the forests of that distant, shadowy 
land. The boy, though suffering with the pangs of hunger, clapped 
his little hands in glee, and toid his grandfather that it would make 
him very happy if he oould go to the land of perpetual summer. And 
then it was that the old man patted the boy upon his head, and told 
him that his desires should be realized before the sun again made its 
itppearance above the snow-covered mountains and plains of the east. 

It was now the hour of midnight. Intensely cold was the wind 
wliicli swept over the wilderness, but the sky was very blue, and stud- 
ded with many stai's. No sound broke upon the air, save the occa- 
sional groan of the ice along the lake shore, and the hissing whisper 
of the frost. Within the Indian lodge, which was the very home of 
desolation, the child was sweetly sleeping, enveloped in his robes, 
while the old maa bent over the burning embers as if in despair. 
Some inhuman thoxigbt had crazed his brain, and he was nerving him- 
self for an unheard of crime. One moment more, and in the dim 
light of that lonely lodge, gleamed the polished blade of a flinty 
weapon — a sudden groan was heard — and the Indian maniac was feed- 
ing npon the body of his child. 

I have given the white man a sorrowful history, hut it is one which 
the Chippeway nation believe. On the morning which followed the 
event I have now narrated, a party of Indian hunters came to the 
cabin of the unknown man, and they found him lying dead upon' the 
ground, with the mangled remains of the boy at his side. This was 
the most terrible deed which ever happened in the Oh ippe way country 
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—and tie one which so greatly offended the Great Spirit, that he 
pronounced a curse upon the man who had destroyed his child for 
food — and he, therefore, doomed him to live upon the earth forever, 
tormented with an appetite which nothing caa ever appease, but the 
decaying flesh of the human race. 
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TI-IE FIRE-WATER SACRIFICE. 

Toe historical tradition which I am now to narrate, is said to have 
occurred at an early day on the estrejao western point of what is now 
called Dnimmond's Island, in the northern waters of Laie Huron. I 
obtained it from the lips of Kah-ge-gargal-bowh, or Upright Standing, 
a young chief of the CJiippeway nation, who assured me that it com- 
memorated the first introduction of the haaeful Fire-water into the 
Indian country. 

It was the afternoon of a pleasant day in the autumn-timo, when a 
trading canoe landed on Dntmmond'a Island, in the immediate vicinity 
of a Chippeway village. It belonged to a French trader, and was 
laden with a barrel of whisky, which he had brought from tho lower 
country. Soon as he had deposited his barrel upon the beach, ho 
caOed together the men of tlie rillagc, and tflld tiem that he had it in 
his power to supply them with a beverage which would make them 
exceedingly happy, and that he was willing to supply them with what 
they wanted, provided they would give into Lis hands all tho furs they 
had in their possession. A bargain was consequently made, and while 
tho entire population of the village wei-c quaffing the baneful fire-water, 
the ti'ader packed away his treasures in tho canoe, and under cover of 
the night, started upon his return to Detroit. 

The moon and stai's came forth in the northern sky, and tlie only 
sound which bi-oke the solitude of tho wilderness i^ued from the In- 
dian village, where the medicine man and the chief, the Indian mother 
and her infant, were shouting and dancing and fighting in a delirium 
of madness. The carousal did not end until the break of day, and 
soon as the sun was fairly risen above the horizon, it w^ rumored in 
every wigwam that a young hunter named Ne-mo-a-Kim, or fi%)fc 
SlieU, had taken the life of » brother hunter, who happened to be his 
dearest friend. An apparent glonm rosfi>d upon every countenance, 
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and as the more aged Indians reflected upon the sudden disappearance 
of tlie trader, and upon the headache which many of them endured, 
they became greatly enraged, and attributed the calamity which Lad 
hefiiUoa them to the hurning water. But the ti-ader who had brought 
it to them was beyond their reach; so they buried the murdered man 
with appropriate honors, and then announced that a council should be 
immediately held to decide upon the fete of the murderer. Blood for 
blood was demanded by the relatives of the deceased ; the time-honored 
law of the Chippeways coidd not be evaded, and a delegation was 
appointed to prepare Ne-mo-a-Kim for the sacrifice. His lodge was 
entered by the ministers of death, but Ne-mo-a-Kim was not there. 
Thej hunted for him in all the wigwams of the vUlage, but nowhere 
could he be found. The old men who had suffered with him in the 
remote wilderness, and had never known him to be guilty of a cowardly 
deed, now shook their heads in sorrow and disappointment. Another 
council was held, another ancient law remembered, and it was again 
decided that the only relative and brother of No-mo-a-Kira should 
suffer in his stead. The name of that brother was Ma-Ko-nali, or 
The Unbending Pine, and when they informed him of his fate, he 
uttered not a murmur, but demanded that his execution should take 
place on the foUowing night at the rising of the moon. 

And now for another scene ia our sti'ange story. The sun has long 
been absent from the western sky, and once more has the solemn mid- 
night settled upon the world. The inhabitants of the Indian village 
have assembled upon a level green. Eirmiy in the earth have they 
planted a stake, on either side of which are burning a couple of huge 
fires, while at the distance of about one hundred feet may be disccrocd 
a crowd of eight or ten young men, who are bending their bows and 
straightening their arrows for the cruel deed. A small white cloud 
makes its appearance above the horizon, and a murmur of excitement 
issues from the ci-owd of human beings. The proud form of an Indian 
is now seen marching acrc^s the green, when the name of Ma-Ko-nah 
is whispered from ear to ear, and an unearthly shout ascends into the 
upper air. The heroic man stands before tho stake, and looks with 
scorn upon the withes lying at bis feet. The people have confided in 
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Lis braveiy, and they will not humble his proud spmt by resorting to 
the disgraceful implements of seourity. Upon hie naked breast has 
the Indian hero painted the uncouth figure of a swan, aa a certain 
mark for the arrows which are to deprive him of life. Around his 
waist has he carefully adjusted his richest robe, and by a motion of 
Ids hand, has signified his intention of delivering a speech ; an intense 
silence reigns throughout the surrounding multitude, and Ma-Ko-nah 
thus addresses his cowardly brother, whose spirit he imagines to be 
hovering near. 

"Willingly do I die for you, my brofior, but you have disgraced 
your nation. Your name will hereafter be hissed at by the little boys, 
when they pick up the purple shells on the lake shore. I am going 
to the Spirit Land, and while I shall be happy in the possession of 
every good, you will be despised by all who ieam your history. Your 
food will be bitter, and the ground upon which you will have to sleep 
will alwaj-s be uneven, and covered with thorns and stones. You are 
a coward, my brother; but Ma-Ko-nah is a brave man, and not afraid 
to die." 

Loud and long was the shout which replied to this proud speech. 
All thmgs were now i-eady, and the fatal moment, when the rim of 
the moon should appear above the distant waters, was nigh at hand. 
Another snowy cloud floated into view, and just as the signal to fire was 
about to be given by tho great medicine man, Ne-mo-a-Kim suddenly 
burst through the crowd, and threw himself upon the ground before his 
brother Ma-Ko-nah. To describe the confusion which followed were 
quite impossible. It were sufficient to know that Ma^Ko-nah was 
released from his obligation, and while he was to continue in the land 
of the living, his repentant brother was to perish. But though he 
now jdelded himself as a willing saerifice, bis iategrity had been 
doubted, and the lately untouched thongs were used to bind him to 
the stake. All things were again ready, the signal was given, the 
loud twang of the bow-strings pulled at the same instant was heard, 
and the Chippeway murderer was weltering in his own blood. 

The night was far spent, the silence of the grave rested upon tho 
wilderness village, and all the Indians, save one, were asleep in their 
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wigwams. But Ma-Ko-aab was filled with grief, ani the remaining 
houi-s of that night did he spend in his lodge, mourning over the body 
of his unfortunate and only hrotiici'. His father and mother were 
both dead, and so also was his wife, and the heart of Ma-Ko-nah was 
very desolate. So endeth the story of The Fire- Water Sacrifice. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CATAWBA INDIAKS. 

There was a time ivten the world was an nnbvoken waste of rockaj 
hills, and mountuius, save only one email valley, which was distin- 
guished foi' its luxuiiance, and where reigned a perpetual summer. At 
that time, too, the only tumaJi being who inhabited the eartt was a 
woman, whose knowledge was confined to this valley, and who is re- 
membered among the Catewbas as the mother of mankind. She lived 
in a cavern, and her food consisted of the honey of flowers, and the 
sweet berries and other fruits of the wilderness. Birds without num- 
ber, and the wild sti-eams which found a vesting place in the valley, 
made the only music which she ever heard. Among the wild animals, 
which were very numerous about her home, she wandered without any 
danger ; hut the beaver and the doe were her favorite companions. In 
personal appearance she was eminently beautiful, and the lapse of 
yeai's only had a tendency to increase the brightness of her eyes and 
the grace of her movements. The dress she wore was made of those 
bright green leaves which enfold the water lilies, and her hair was as 
long as the grass which fi-inged the waters of her native vale. She 
was the ruling spirit of a perennial world, for even the very flowers 
which bloomed about her sylvan home were never known to wither or 
die. In spite of her lonely condition, she knew not what it was to be 
lonely ; but ever and anon a strange desire found its way to her heart, 
which impelled her to esplore the wild country which surrounded her 
home. For many days had she resisted the temptation to become a 
wanderer from her charming valley, until it so happened, on a certain 
morning, that a scarlet butterfly made its appearance before the door 
of her cave, and by the hum of its wings invited her away. She 
obeyed the summons, and followed the butterfly far up a rocky ravine, 
until she came to the foot of a huge waterfall, when she was deserted 
by her mysterious pilot, and first became acquainted with the e 
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of foar. Her passage of the ravine had hoen comparatively smooth; 
but when slia endeavored, ia ter consternation, to refraee her steps, 
she found her efforts unaYailing, and fell to the ground in despwr, A 
deep sleep then overcame Ler sens^, iVom which she was not awaiened 
until the night was far spent j and then the dampness of the dew bad 
fallen upon her soft limbs, and for the first time in her life did she feel 
the pang of a bodily pain. Forlorn and desolate indeed was her con- 
dition, and she felt that some great event was about to happen, when, 
as she uncovered her face and turned it to the sky, she beheld, bend- 
ing over her prostrate form, and clothed in a cloud-like robe, the image 
of a being somewhat resembling herself, only that he was more stoutly 
made, aad of a much fiercer aspect. Her first emotion at this strange 
discovery was that of terror; but as the mysterious being looked upon 
her in kindness, and raised her lovingly from the ground, she confided 
in his protection, and listened to his words until the break of day. 

He told her that he was a native of the far off sky, and that he had 
discovered her in her forlorn condition while traveling from the c 
to the morning star. He told hor also that he had never before si 
a being so soft aad beautifully formed as she. In coming to her rescue 
he had broken a command of the Great Spirit, or the Master of Life, 
and, as he was afraid to return to the sky, he desired to spend his days 
in her society npon earth. With joy did she accept this proposal ; 
and, as the sun rcee above the distant mountains, the twain returned 
in safety to the luxuriant vale, where, as man and woman, for many 
moons, they lived aad loved in perfect tranquillity and joy. 

In process of time the woman became a mother ; from which time 
the happiness of the twain became more intense, but they at the same 
time endured more ti'oubles than they had ever known before. The 
man was unhappy because he had offended the Master of Life, and the 
mother was anxious about the comfort and happiness of her aewly-born 
child. Many and devout were the prayers they offered to the Great 
Spirit for his guidance and pi-otection, for they feit that from them were 
to bo descended a race of beings more nnmei-ous than the stars of 
heaven. The Great Spirit had compassion on these lone inhabitants 
of the earth ; and, in answer to their pi-ayers, he caused a mighty wind 
to pass over the world, making the mountains crowd closely together, 
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and rendering tte world more uBeful and beautiful by the prairies and 
valleys and rivere wWcli now cover it, from the rising to the setting 
sun. The Master of Life also told his children that he would give 
them the earth and all that it contained as their inheritance; but that 
they should never enjoy their food without labor, should be annually 
exposed to a season of bitter cold, and that their existence should be 
limited by that period of tune when their heads should become as white 
as the plumage of the swan. And ao endeti the words of the Ca- 
tawba. 
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THE LONG CHASE. 

It was a summer day, and my birclieD canoe, paddled by a party of 
Cliippaway Indiana, was gliding along the southern shore of Jjake 
Superior. We had left the Apostle Islands, and were wending our 
■way towariia the mouth of the Ontonagon, where we iatended to spend 
the night. Behind us reposed in heauty the Emerald Islands, in our 
front appeared the Porcupine Mountains, the sky above was without a 
cloud, and the wasf« of sleeping waters was only broken hy the pre- 
sence of a lonely swan, which seemed to be following in our wake, ap- 
parently for the sake of our companionship. I was delighted with the 
scene which surrounded me, and having requested my comrades to 
refill their pipes from my tobacco-pouch, I inquired for an adventure 
or a story connected with this portion of the Idie I wai(«d but for a 
moment, when the chief of the party, Ogeemai yezkicJi., or Chief 
of the Sky, signified his intention ty a sudden exclamation, and pro 
oeeded with the following hisfoncil tradition 

The Indian warrior of other diys seldom thought thit distance 
ought to be considered when he went forth to bittle agamat hii ene 
mies, provided he was certain of winning the ajplause of his fellow 
men. Fatigue aud hunger wete dlike lookel upon ai unimportant 
considerations, and both endured without a murmur 

The white man had not jot become the oauli of this wilderness, 
and our nation was at war with the Ir j pois, who hid invaded our 
territory. At this time it wa^. thit i party of faix It iquois runners had 
been sent by their leading chitft ir m Ke wa we non, on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, to esiminc the position of the Chippew^ys, 
who were supposed to be en an islani e Jled ^loo ne quih nj, ken mg 
The spies having arrived opposite to the island where their enemies 
were encamped (which island was about three miles from the main 
shore), they built a war-canoe out of the bark of an elm-tree, launched 
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it at the liour of midnight, and, haTiog imploreil tho gnj of war lo 
smile upon them and keep the lake ia peaee, they landed en the 
island, and were Bonn prowling through the village of the unconscious 
Cilippevrajs, 

They were so cautious in all tlicir movements, that their footsteps 
did not even awaken the sleeping dogs. It so happened, however, 
that they were discovered, and that, too, by a young woman, who, 
according to ancient custom, was leading a solitary life previous to he- 
coming a mother. In her wakefulucss she saw them pass near her 
lodge and heard them speak, but could nut understand their words, 
though she thought them to be nf the Na-do-was tribe. When they 
had passed, she stole nut of her own wigwam to that of her aged 
grandmother, whom she informed of what she had seen and heard 
The aged woman only reprimanded her daughter for her imprudence, 
and did not heed her words. " But, mother," replied the girl, " I 
speak the truth ; the dreaded Nardo-was are in our village ; and if the 
warriors of the Buffalo Race do not heed the story of a foolish girl, 
their women and their children must perish." The words of tho ^rl 
were finally believed, and the warriors of the Crane and Buffalo tribes 
prepared themselves for the capture. The war-whoop echoed to the 
sky ; and the rattling of bon^ and arrows was heard in every part of 
the island. In about an hour, the main shore was lined with about 
eight hundred canoes, whose occupants were anxiously waiting for the 
appearance of the spies. These desperate men, however, had made up 
their minds to try the mettle of their oars to the utmost, and, as the 
day was brealting, they launched their canoe from a woody cove, shot 
round the island, and started in the direction of the Porcupine 
Mountains, which were about sixty miles distant i^oon as they came 
in sight of the Chippeways, the latter be(,ame quite frantic, and, giving 
their accustomed yell, the whole multitude started after them swift as 
the flight of gulls. The mighty lake was without .i ripple ; and the 
beautiful fish in its bosom wandeied about their rotky haunts in per- 
fect peace, uneonseious of the dreadful stnti, which was going on 
above. The eanoes of the pursued and the pursuers moved with niffgic 
speed. The Iroquois were some two miles ahead, and while they 
strained every nerve for life, one voice rose high into the air, with a 
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song of jnvoeation h the spirits of their r^ce foi pnttction; and, in 
answer to their petition, a. thick fog fill upon the water, and caused 
great confusion. One of tie Chippeway warnors laid down his pad- 
dle, seized his raystcnous rattle (made if deer's hoof J, and, in a 
strange, wild song, imploied the "pmta of his riie to clear away the 
fog, that they might onlysee then enpmits The huithen of the song 

Moil B Ici ne bah bah me tal wal 
Re »h B ne bah bah me tah goon 
All bee ne nah wah goom me goon 
Men ke die dah awas^-awas.'' 

IVhich iiiay be translated as follows ; — 

" Spirk ! wliom I hare always obeyed, 
Here cause the skies now to obey, 
And place the walers in our ixiwer. 
Wo ate warriors — away, away." 

Just as the last strain died upon the air, the fog quickly rolled away, 
and the Iroquois apiea were discovered hastening towards the shore, 
near HontreaJ river. Then came the fog again, and then departed, 
in answer to the conflicting prayers of the nations. Long and awfully 
exciting was the race. But the Great Spirit waa the friend of the 
Chippeway, and just as the Iroquois were landing on the beach, four 
of them were pierced with arrows, and the remaining two taken pri- 
soners. A council was then called, for the purpose of deciding what 
should be done with them; and it was determined that they should 
be tortured at the stake. They were fastened to a tree, and surrounded 
with wood, when, just as the torch was to be applied, an aged warrior 
stepped forth from the crowd of spectators, and thus addressed the 
iissemhly : — 

"Why are you to destroy these men? They are brave warriors, 
but not more distinguished than we are. Wc can gain no benefit 
from their death. Why will you not let them live, that they may go 
and fell their people of our power, and that our warriors are nuzflerous 
as the stars of the northern sky." The council pondered upon the old 
man's advice, and there was a struggle between their loYe of revenge 
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and loTe of glory; but both became -victorious. One of the spies waa 
released, and, as he ascended a narrow valley, leading to the Porcupine 
Mountains, the fire waa applied to the dry wood piled round the form 
of the other ; and in the darkness of midnight, and amid the shouting 
of his cruel enemies, the body of the Iroquois prisoner was consumeil 
to ashes. The spot where the sacrifice took place has been riven by 
many a thunderbolt since then, for the god of war was displeased with 
the faintheartedness of the Chippeway, in valuing a name more highly 
than the 'privikge of revenge ; and the same summer, of the following 
year, which saw the humane Chippeway buried on the shore of Su- 
perior, also saw the remains of the pardoned spy consigned to the 
earth on the shore of Michigan, 

Thus endeth the legend of Shah-gah-wah-mik, one of the Apostle 
Islands, which the French named La Pointe, and which was ori^nally 
known aa Moo-ne-quah-na.-kon-ing. The village stood wiiere the old 
trading establishment is now located; and among tie greenest of the 
graves in the hamlet of La Pointe is that where lie the remains of the 
Indian girl who esposed herself to reproach for the purpose of saving 
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THE LONE BUFFALO. 

Amono the legends which the traveler frequently hears, while cross- 
ing the prairies of the Far West, I reniemher one which accounts in 
amtmntmn ftL nf thunder. A summer-storm 

wa sw p n th I nd nd I li d ught a temporary shelter in 

th 1 dg f a 'i us D h t h Ini n on the banks of the St. 
P t V lly fl 1 1 tl 1 jjhtn ng and an occasional peal of 

thund ech 1 th gii Ih fi m m nt While the storm continued 
my h t and h fani ly p 1 but 1 ttl attention to my comfort, for 
th y w II 1 ntiy t k n w tli t -or. I endeavored to quell 
th f nd f th t pu I k d them a variety of questions 

p t n th pe pi 1 t th J nlj pi ed by repeating, in a dismal 
tone, the name of the Lone Buffalo. My curiosity was of course ex- 
cited, and it may be readily imagined that I did not resume my jour- 
ney without obtaining an explanation of the mystic words ; and from 
hira who first uttered them in the Sioux lodge I subsequently obtain- 
ed the following legend : — ■ 

There was a chief of the Sious nalion whose name was the Master 
Bear. He was famous as a prophet and hunter, and was a particular 
favorite with the Master of Life. In an evil hour he partook of the 
white man's fire-water, and in a fighting broil unfortunately took the 
life of a brother chief. Accoi-ding to ancient custom blood was de- 
manded for blood, and when next the Master Bear went forth to hunt, 
s waylaid, shot through the heart with an arrow, and his body 
' d in front of his widow's lodge. Bitterly did the woman be- 
wail her misfortune, now mutilating her body in the most heroic man- 
ner, and anon narrating to her only son, a mere infant, the prominent 
events of her husband's life. Night came, and with her child fashed 
upon her back, the woman erected a scaffold on the margin of a neigh- 
boring stream, and with none to lend her a helping hand, enveloped 
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the corpse in her more valuable robes, and fastened it upon tlie scaffold. 
Slie eompletod her task just as the day was breaking, when she re- 
turned to her lodge, and shutting herself therein, spent the thi'ee fol- 
lowing days without tasting food. 

During her retirement the widow had a dream, in which she was 
visited by the Master of Life. He endeavored to console her in her 
sorrow, and for tie reason that he had loved her husband, promised 
to make her son a more famous warrior and medicine man than his 
father had been. And what was more remarkable, this prophecy was 
to be realized within the period of a few weeks. She told her story in 
the village, and was laughed at for her credulity. 

On the following day, when the vilJagc boys wore throwing the ball 
upon the plain, a noble youth suddenly made his appearance among 
the players, and eclipsed them all in the bounds he made and the wild- 
ness of his shouts. He was a stranger to all, but when the widow's 
dream was remembered, he was recognized a= her son, and treated with 
respect. But the youth was jet without a name, for his mother had 
told him that he should win one for himself by his individual prowess. 

Only a few days had elapsed, when it was rumored that a party of 
Pawnees had overtaken and dcstioyed a Sious hunter, when it was im- 
mediately determined in council that a party of one hundred warriors 
should start upon the war-palh and revenge the injury. Another 
council was held for the purpose of appointing a leader, when a young 
man suddenly entered the ring and claimed the privilege of leading 
the way. His authority was angrily questioned, but the stranger 
only replied by pointing to the brilliant eagle's feathers on bis head, 
and by shaking from his belt a large number of fresh Pawnee scalps. 
They remembered the stranger boy, and acknowledged the supremacy 
of the stranger man. 

Night settled upon the prairie world, and the Sioux warriors started 
upon the war-path. Morning dawned, and a Pawnee village was in 
ashes, and the bodies of many hundred men, women, and children 
were left upon the ground as food for the wolf and vulture. The Sioux 
warriors returned to their own encampment, when it was ascertained 
that the nameless leader had taken more than twice as many scalps as 
his brother warriors. Then it was that a feeling of jc.ilousy arose. 
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wliirfi wa^ soon quieted, howtver, by the new* that the Crow Indiana 
had stilea a number of horsea anil miaj valuahk furs fiom a Sious 
hunter as he was returning from the mountains Another warlike 
expedition was planned, and as heforo, the nameless warrior took the 

The "iun was near hia setting, and aa the Sioux pirty looked down 
iipOQ a Crow Milage, which occupied the centre of a chinning valley, 
the Sinux (liief commanded the attention of hit bravDS .tnd addressed 
them m the lollowing language , 

"I a,in about to die. my brothers, and must speak my mind. To 
be fortunate iu war is your chief ambition, and because I have been 
euocessful you are unhappy. Is this right ? Have you acted like 
men ? I despise you for your meanness, and I intend to prove to you 
this night that I am the bravest man in the nation. The task will 
cost me my life, but I am anxious that my nature should be changed 
and I shall be satisfied. I intend to enter the Crow village alone, but 
before departing, I have one fj,vor to command. K I succeed in de- 
stroying that village, and lose my life, I want you, when I am dead, 
to cut off my head and protect it with care. Yoti must then kill one 
of the largest buffaloes in tho country and cut off his head. You must 
then bring his body and my head together, and breathe upon them, 
when I shall be free to roam in the '^pinHand at all times and o\er 
our great prairie-land wberever I pliase An! when your hearti are 
troubled with wickedness remember the Lone Buffalo 

The attack upon the Crow village wis sucuissful, but ucording to 
his prophecy the Lone Buffalo reoe ved his leith wound and bis 
brother warriors remembered his parting request The fife of the 
hero's mother is unknown, but the Indians belie\e that it is «he who 
annually sends from the Spirit land the warm wmds of spring which 
cover the prairies with grass for the sustenance of the Buffalo race 
As to the Lone Buffalo, he is ne^er seen ev n by the moat cunning 
hunter, escepting when the moon is at ita lull \.t inch times he 19 
invariably alone, cropping hia food in some remote part of the praines , 
and whenever the heavens resound with the moaninga of the thunder, 
the red man banishes from his breast every feeling of jealousy, for he 
believes it to be the warning voice of the Lone Buffalo. 
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LEGENDS OF MACKINAW. 

The original Indian name of tliis island was Mich-il-i-maclc-i-nack, 
signifying tlie mammoth turtle. It is a beautiful spot of earth, and 
its origin is accounted for by the following Ottaway legend : — 

When the world was in its infancy, and all the living creatures were 
wandering over its surface from their several birth-places, for a perma- 
nent home, it so happened that a multitude of turtles came to the 
southern shore of Lake Erie. They found the country generaDy level, 
and were delighted with the muddy waters of the lake, and also with 
the many stagnant rivers and ponds which they discovered in its vici- 
nity. But while the race were generally satisfied with their discove- 
ries, and willing to remain where they were, the mammoth leader of 
the multitude resolved upon extecding his journey to the north. Ho 
was allured to this undertaking by a strange light of exceeding loveli- 
ness {supposed to be the Aurora Borealis), which he had frequently 
observed covering the horizon. He endeavored to obtain a few com- 
panions for his intended pilgrimage, but without success. This dis- 
appointment did not dishearten him, however, and as he remembered 
that the summer was only half gone, he determined to depart alone. 
Long and very circuitous was his journey, and many, beautiful and 
lonely, the bayous and swamps where he frequently tarried to rest 
himself and obtain refreshment. Summer, and nearly the whole of 
autumn were now passed, and the traveling turtle found himself on a 
point of land which partially divided the two lakes of Huron and 
Michigan. Already he had been numbed by chilly winds, but his 
ambition was so great that he still persisted in his foolish pilgrimage. 
The day on which he made his final launch upon the waters, was par- 
ticularly cold and desolate, and it so happened that in the course -cf 
a few days hia career was stopped by the formation of an icy barrier, 
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which clepriycd him of life amJ left him, a little black spot, oq the waste 
of frozen waters. 

Spring returned once more, but while the ice gradually dissolved 
itself into beautiful hlue waves, the shell of the turtle was fastened to 
a marine plant or tall reed, and in process of time hecame an island, 
which the Indians appropriately named Mioh-il-i-maek-i-naek, or the 
Mammoth Turfle. 

The individual from whom I obtained the above story was an Otta^ 
way Indian ; and he told it to mo as we sat together on the brow of the 
arched rock which has, from time immemorial, beeu considered the 
principal natural curiosity of Mackinaw. The following legend I ob- 
tained from the same source, and, like the majority of Indian stories, it 
isuncouth and unnatural ; but interesting for the reason that it bears a 
curious analogy to a certain passage in tho Old Testament. But this 
remark is applicable, I believe, to tho early traditions of nearly all the 
aboriginal nations of North America. But to the tradition; — 

Yery many winters ago, the sun was regularly in the habit of per- 
forming his daily circuit across the heavens, and when the stars made 
their appearance in the sky, he invariably descended into an immense 
hole supposed to be located iu the remote west. But in process of time 
it so happened that a chief of tho Ottaways committod an unheard of 
crime against the person of Iiis only daughter, and the Master of Life 
became so offended, that he caused a mighty wind to come upon the 
earth, whereby the rocky hills were made to tremble, and the waters 
which surrounded them to roar with a dreadful noise. During this 
state of things, which lasted for one whole day, the sun shot through 
the heavens with an unsteady motion, and when it had reached the 
zenith suddenly became fixed, as if astonished at the red man's wick- 
edness. All the people of the Ottaway nation were greatly alarmed 
at this phenomenon, and while they were gazing upon the luminary, 
it gradually changed into the color of blood, and with a dreadful noise, 
as if in a passion, it fell upon the earth. It struck the northern shore 
of Mackinaw, formed the cavity of the Arched Rock, and so entered 
the earth, from which it issued in the far cast, at an early hour' on the 
following morning, and then resumed its usual journey across the 
heavens. 
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Many, very many ivmters ba\e passe^l av/vf smce (he la&t men 
tioned incident oconrreil and it is true fhit eM,n the prewnt race of 
Indians can seldom be per^adtd to approach the brow of the Arched 
Eock. Never have I heard of tne who was fufEciently bdd to walk 
over the arob, though the fett might be easily accomplished by any 
man with a steady none The ■'bores of the island ot Matkin iw "ue 
almost entirely abrupt — and their general altitude is ibcut one bun 
dred and fifty feet; but tbp summit of the Aiched Kock h-m been 
estimated to be at lei'it two hundred fe t above the wtttr In cm 
nection with the abo\e stones, I might introduce a description if the 
island they commemorate, but such a description has alroadj been 
published in my "Suramci iii the M ildeiness " 
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GREEN-CORN CEREMONIES OE THE CHEROKEES. 

My main object id the present paper is to record a complete ar count 
of the ceremonies which were once practised by the Cherokee Indians, 
in connection with their principal agricultural pursuit of raising maize 
or Indian com. For the great majority of my facta I am indebted to 
Mr. Preston Stairitt, of Tennessee. While this is the lA^e, how- 
ever, I beg my readera to understand that I shall speak of the tribe in 
question as it existed in the times of old, when its members were the 
sole proprietors of the southern Alloghanies. Let us, then, banish 
from our minds the unhappy relations which brood over the Cherokees 
at the present time, and, by the aid of our fancy, mingle with the 
nation as it exieted when in its pristine gloi-j. 

The snows of winter Lave melted from tlie mountain peaks, the 
rains are oyer and gone, the frosts are out of the ground, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in tic land. The beautiful valley to which 
we have journeyed is entirely surrounded with mountains, about five 
miles square, watered by a charming stream, and inhabited by two 
thousand abori^nes, who are divided into seven clans, and located in 
seven villages. The ruling men of the tribe have signified to tbeir 
people that the period for planting com has arrived, and that they 
must gather themselves together for the purpose of submitting to the 
annual ceremonies of purification. For doing this they have a double 
object: they would, in the first place, expunge from their bodies every 
vestige of all the colds and diseases with which they may have been 
afflicted during the past winter ; and, in the second place, they would 
propitiate the Great Spirit, so as to secure his blessing upon the crops 
which they are about to deposits in the ground. The moon being 
now at its full, and a fitting location having been selecteil, the chiefs 
and magicians congregate together, and the preliminary measures arc 
thus managed. A magic circle is made to keep out all evil spirits 
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and enemies, and tte meiiicine men then proceed to wait in single file, 
and with measured steps, completely around the spot which theywould 
render sacred, and which is generally half a mile in diamttcr, maik 
ing their route by plucking a single leaf from every tree or bush 
which they may happen to pass, all these leaves being carefully db 
posited in a pouch carried for the purpose. In the mean time, the 
brotherhood of chiefs have not been nnemplojed, for while the most 
aged individual of all has been mating a collection of roots, the re 
maindar have built a rude dam, and thereby formed a pond or pjol of 
water on the creek which invariably waters the sacred enclosure. The 
entire population of the valley are now sujumoned to the outskirts of 
the sacred enclosure, and a general invitation extended to all to ap- 
proach and join the chiefs and magicians in the rite they are about to 
perform; it being understood, however, that no man, under penalty of 
death, shall venture to participate who has left a single wrong unre- 
venged or committed any unmanly deed, and no woman who has given 
birth to a child since the preceding full moon. In the centre of tho 
sacred ground, and in the vicinity of the pool, a largo fire is now 
wade, around which the multitude are congregated. The night is 
clear, and the moon and stars are flooding tho earth with light. An 
earthen pot is now placed upoa the fire, the roots gathered by the old 
chief, numbering seven varieties, are placed therein, also the leaves 
plucked by the magicians, when the pot is filled with water by seven 
virgins, who are promoted to this honor by the appointment of the 
senior chief. After the contents of the pot have been thoroughly 
boiled, and a most bitter but medicinal beverage boon made, all the 
persons present are called upon to take seven sips of the bitter liquid, 
and then directed to bathe no less than seven times in the neighboring 
pool, the waters of which have been rendered sacred by the ineanta- 
tions of the priests. AU these things being done, the multitude as- 
semble around the fire once more, and, to the music of a strange wild 
sin^ng, they dance until tho break of day, and then disperse to their 
several hemes. The friendship of the Great Spirit has now been 
secured, and therefore, as opportunity ofi'crs, the Indians proeoed to 
loosen their ground, as best they may, and then pLnt their corn. 
This labor is performed chiefly by the women, and the planted fields 
19 
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are considered as under their especial charge. Though planted in the 
greatest disorder, they keep their cornfields entirely free of weeds, and 
the soil immediately around the com in a loose condition. At every 
full moon they are commonly apprehensive that some calamity may 
hefaC their crop, and, by way of keeping the Great Spirit on their side, 
the women havo a custom of disrohing themselves, at the dead hour of 
night, and of walking entirely around the field of corn. 

And now that the sunshine and showers of summer are performing 
their ministry of good in bringing the corn to its wont«d perfection, 
it may be well to make the reader acquainted with the following fiicta : 
As the Indians purify themselves and perform all their reli^ous rites 
only when the moon is at ifa fiill, so do they refrain from plucking a 
single ear of com until they have partaken of their annual harvest or 
green-corn feast. This feast occurs on that night of the full moon 
nearest to the period wken the corn becomes ripe ; and, by a time- 
honored law of the nation, no man, woman, or child is ever permitted, 
under penalty of death, to pluck a single roasting-ear. So rigidly en- 
forced is this law that many Cherokees are known to have lost their 
lives for disobeying it, while many families have suffered the pangs of 
hunger for many days, even while their fields were filled with com, 
merely because the harvest moon had not yet arrived, and they had 
not pai-taken of their annual feast. If a full moon should occur only 
one week after the corn has become suitable to pluck, the Indians will 
not tauch a single ear until the nest moon, even if it should then be 
so hard as to require pounding before becoming suitable for food. 
During the ripening period the oornfieMs are watched with jealous 
care, and the first stalk that throws out its silken plume is designated 
by a distinguishing mark. In assigning reasons for this peculiar care, 
the Indians allege that until the harvest feast has taken place the corn 
is exclusively the property of the Great Spirit, and that they are only 
its appointed guardians ; and they also maintain that, when the com is 
plucked before the appointed moon has arrived, the field which has thus 
been trespassed upon is sure to be prostrated by a storm or be afflicted 
with the rot ; and wherefore it is that they are always greatly afarmed 
when they discover that a cornfield has been touched, as they say, by 
the Evil One. 
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But the harvest moon is now near at band, and the chiefs and medi- 
cine men have summoned the people of the several villages to prepare 
themselves for the autumnal festival. Another spot of ground is selected, 
and the same sanctifying ceremony is performed that was performed in 
the previous spring. The most expert hunter in each village has been 
commissioned to ohtain game, and while he is engaged in the hunt the 
people of his -village are secuiing the blessing of the Great Spirit hy 
drinking, with many mystic ceremonies, the liquid made from seven 
of the most bitter roots to be found among the mountains. Of all 
the game which may he obtained by the hunters, not a single animal 
is to be served up at the feast whose bones have been broken or muti- 
lated ; nor shall a rejected animal be brought within the magic circle, 
but shall be given to those of the tribe who, by some misdeed, have 
rendered themselves unworthy to partake of the feast. The hunters 
are always compelled to return from the chase at the sunset hour, and 
long before they come in sight of their villages they invariably ^ve a 
shrili whistle, as a signal of good luck, whereupon the vUkgers make 
ready to receive them with a wild song of welcome and rejoicing. 

The pall of night has once more settled upon the earth, the moon 
is in its glory, the watch-fire has been lighted within the magic circle, 
and the inhabitants of the valley are again assembled together in one 
great multitude. From all the cornfields in the valley the ma^ciana 
have collected the marked ears of corn, and deposited them in the 
kettles with the various kindsof game which may have been slaughtered, 
from the hear, the deer, and the turkey, to the opossum, the squirrel, 
and the quail. The entire night is devoted to eating, and the feast 
comes not to an end until all the food has been dispatched, when, in 
answer to an appropriate signal from the medicine men, the bones which 
have been stripped of their flesh are collected together and pounded 
to a kind of powder, and scattered through the air. The seven days 
followmg this fcist are devoted to dancing and carousing, and at the 
teimmitun of this period the inhabitants of the valley retire to their 
vanous villages, and proceed to gather in then: crops of the sweet 
mtiZL r Ii hm <-jrn. 
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THE OVERFLOWING WATERS. 

A TRADITION OF THE CHOCTAWS. 

The world was in its prime, and time rolled on with its accustomed 
regularity. The tiny streams among the hills and mountains shouted 
with joy, and th b 1 n w d th w t d 1 g th 

peaceful valleys MjtUkhlgrwfmth j d 

its rich foilage tth m wladylwth dmj,ld 

with its mother th Th m d t h 1 1 m d th ht 

skies beautiful, 1 g d d th T d h te tl gh th w Id rn 
The sun, which th d m 11 th 1 y f th t 11 

never failed to ppea thpptdpcl Myg t f 

men had lived a d p d w j 

In process of t m th j t f tl w H h m h ^d B 
tber quarreled w th b th 1 1 w f j tly 1 fh 

earth witi blool Th < t Sp t w 11 th th g d w d 
pleased. A terrible wind fewept over the wildprnes-s ind the red men 
knew that they had done wrong, but th y li ed a f th y I d n t 
Finally a stranger prophet made h pp m n th m n I 

proclaimed in every village the n w th t th hum n w to be 

destroyed. None believed his word nd th m n f mm a a n 
came and disappeared. It was now h a t mn f tli y ^I ny 

cloudy days had ooourred, and th n a t t 1 darkn a p n tl 

earth, and the sun seemed to h d p t d f It was y 

dark and very cold. Men laid th a 1 d wn t 1 p b t th y 
were troubled with unhappy dream Th y wh n th y th u^ht 

it was time for the day to dawn, hut nly to th ky d w th 

a darkness deeper than the heaviest Id Th n n an 1 ( had 
all disappeared, and there was con f ntly dmlbllw ftha 
der in the upper air. Mea now b 1 d th t th n w U n 
return, and there was great eonste n t n fl gh t tl I nd Tl 
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great men of the Choctaw nation spoke despondingly to their fellowa, 
and sang their death songs, hut those songs were faintly heard in the 
gloom of the great night. It was a most unhappy time indeed, and 
darkness reigned for a great while. Men visited each other by torch- 
light. The grains and fi-uits of the land heeame mouldy, and the 
wild animals of the forest heeame tame and gathered around the waf«h- 
fires of the Indians, entering oven into the villages, 

A louder peal of thunder than was ever hefore heard now echoed 
through the firmament, and a light was seen in the North. It was 
not the light of the sun, but the gleam of distant waters. They made 
a mighty roar, and, in billows like tiio mountains, they rolled over the 
earth. They swallowed up the entire human race in their career, and 
destroyed everything which had made the earth beautiful. Only one 
human being was saved, and that was the mysterious prophet who 
had foretold the wonderful calamity. Ho had built him a raft of sas- 
safras logs, and upon this did he float safely above the deep waters. 
A brge black bird came and flew in circles above his head. He 
called upon it for aid, but it shrieked aloud, and flew away and re- 
turned to him no more. A smaller bird, of a bluish color, with 
scarlet eyes and beak, now came hovering over the prophet's head. 
He spoke to it, and asked if there was a spot of dry land in any part 
of the waste of waters. It fluttered its wings, uttered a sweet moan, 
and flew directly towards that part of the sky where the newly-born 
sun was just sinking in the waves. A strong wind now arose, and 
the raft of the prophet was rapidly borne in the same direction which 
the bird had pursued. The moon and stars again made their appear- 
aneo, and the prophet landed upon a green island, where be encamped. 
Here he enjoyed a long and refreshing sleep, and when morning 
dawned he found that the island was covered with every variety of 
animals, excepting the great Shahanli, or mammoth, which had been 
destroyed. Birds, too, he also found hero in great abundance. He 
recognized the identical black one which had abandoned him to his 
fate upon the waters, and, as it was a wicked bird and had sharp 
claws, he called it Ful hJi-ckitto, or bird of the Evil One. He «1bo 
discovered, and with great joy, the bluish bird which had caused the 
wind to blow him upon the island, and heciinso of its kindness to him 
19*^ 
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and its beauty, he called it Path che-yon-dio-ha, or the soft-Toieed 
pigeon. The waters finally passed away, and in process of time that 
bird hecamo a woman and the wife of the prophet, from whom the 
people now living upon the earth are all descended. And so endeth 
the story of The Overflowing Waters. 
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THE NAMELESS CHOCTAW. 

There oaoe livecl in the royal Indian town of ^-ya-sAo (Ya-zoo) the 
only Boa of a war etief, who was eminently distinguished ahove all his 
fellows for his elegant form and noble hearing. The old men of the 
nation looked upon him with pride, and said tliat he was eertainly horn 
to occupy a high position as a warrior. He was also an eloquent orator, 
and none ever thought of doubting his courage. But, with all these 
qualities, he was not allowed a seat in the councils of his nation, be- 
cause he had not distinguished himself in war. The renown of having 
slain an enemy he could not claim, nor had he ever been fortunate 
enough to take a single prisoner. He was uuiTcrsally beloved, and, 
as the name of his childhood had been abandoned according to an an- 
cient custom, and he had not yet succeeded in winning a name worthy 
of his ability, lie was known among his kindred as the Nameless 
Choctaw. 

In the town of E-ya-sho there also once lived the most beautiful 
maiden of her tribe. She was the daughter of a hunter, and the be- 
trothed of the Nameless Choctaw. They met often at the great dances, 
but, because she hoped to become his bride, she treated him as a stranger. 
Often, too, did they meet at the setting of the sun, but then they 
listened to the song of the whipporwill or watched the rising of the 
evening star, when each could hear the throbbing of the other's heart. 
They loved with a wild passion and were very happy. At such times 
one thought alone entered their minds to cast a shadow. It was this: 
They knew that, the laws of their nation were unalterable, and that 
she could not become his bride until he had won a name. She knew 
that he could always place at the door of her lodge an abundance of 
game, and would deok her with the most beautiful of shells and wampum ; 
but all this availed them nothing; that he must go upon the war-path 
was inevitable. She belonged to a proud family, and she never would 
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consent to marry a man who had not a, loud sounding name, and who 
could not sit in the councils of her people. She was willing to become 
his bride at any time, and therefore left him, by his prowess, to decide 
upon that time. 

It was now midsummer and the evening hour. The Nameless Lover 
had mot his promised brido upon the summit of a small hill, covered 
with pines. From the centre of a neighboring plain arose the smoke 
of a large watch-fire, around which were dancing a party of four hundred 
warriors. Thcj had planned an expedition against the Osages, and 
the present was the fourth and last night of the preparation ceremonies. 
Up to that evening the Nameless Choctaw had been the leader in the 
dances, and even now his absence was only temporary, for he had 
stolen away to express his parting vows to his beloved. The last cm- 
brace was given, and then the maiden was alone upon the hill-top, 
looking down in sadness upon the dancing warriors, among whom she 
beheld none who commanded more attention than the being whom she 

Morning dawned, and the Choctaw warriors were upon the war-path 
leading to the country of their enemies, far up on the headwaters of 
the Arkansas. Upon that stream they found a cave, and in that cave, 
because they were on a prairie land, they secreted themselves. Two 
men were then selected to act as spies, one of whom (the Nameless 
Choctaw) was to reconnoitre in the west and the other in tlie east. 
Night came, and the party in the cave were discovered by an Osage 
hiinter, who had traveled thither for the purpose of sheltering himself 
until morning from the heavy dews. By the light of the stars did be 
then travel to the nearest village, and haying warned his people of the 
proximity of their enemies, they hurried in a large body to the cave. 
At its mouth they built a fire, and when the sun rose into the horinon 
the entire party of Choctaws had been smothered to death by the 
cunning of their enemies. 

The Choctaw spy who had journeyed towards the east, had witnessed 
the surprise and unhappy fate of his brother warriors, and, returning 
to his own country, he called a council and revealed the sad intelligence. 
As to the fate of the Nameless Choctaw, who had journeyed to the 
westward, he knew that he too must have been overtaken and slain. 
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Upon the heart of one being this last mtcUigenee fel! with a most heavy 
weight, and the promised bride of the Nameless Lover pined in melan- 
choly grief. From the night on which she was made wretched, she 
began to droop, and before the reigning moon had passed away she 
died, and was buried on the identical spot where she tad parted with 
her loYer. 

But what became of the Nameless Choctaw ? It was not true that he 
had been ovortaien and slain. He was indeed discovered by the Osages, 
and fiir over the prairies and across the streams was he clraely pursued. 
For many days and through the watches of many nights did the race 
continue, but the Choctaw warrior finally made his escape. His course 
had been exceedingly winding, and when he came to a pause he was 
astonished to find that the sun rose in the wrong quarter of the heavens. 
Everything appeared to him wrong and out of orderj and the truth 
was he became a bewildered and forlorn man, and everywhere did he 
wander. He found himself at the foot of a mighty range of mountains, 
which wore covered with grass and unlike any that he had ever before 

It so happened, however, at the close of a certain day, that he saun- 
tered into a wooded valley, and having built him a rude bower and 
killed a rabbit, he lighted a fire, and prepared himself for one quiet 
meal and a night of repose. Morning dawned, and he was still in 
trouble. Many moons passed away and the Choctaw was still desolate 
and forlorn. It was now summer, and he called upon the Great Spirit 
to make his pathway pMn ; and having hunted tho forests for a spotted 
deer, and slain her, on a day when there was no wind ho offered a sacri- 
fice, and that night supped upon a portion of the animal's sweet flesh. 
His fire burnt brightly, and though somewhat forlorn, he found that 
his heart was at peace. But now he hears a footstep ! A moment 
more, and a snow-whit« wolf of immense size is crouching at his feet, 
and licking his torn moccasins. " How came you in this strange 
country?" inquired the woif; and the poor Indian related the story of 
his unsuccessful exploit and subsequent escape. The wolf took pity 
upon the Choctaw and told him that he would conduct hira in safety 
to the country of hia kindred; and on the following morning did they 
take their departure. Long, very long was the jonmey, and many 
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and very wild and turbulent the streains which thoy had to cross. The 
wolf helped the Choctaw to kill game for their mutual sustenance, and 
by the time that the moon for weeding the corn had arrived the 
nameless Choctaw had entered his native village again. This was on 
the anniversary of the day he had parted with his betrothed, and he 
was sorely grieved to find hia people mourning her untimely death. 
Time and fatigue had ao changed the returned Choctaw that his rela- 
tives and friends did not recognize him, and he chose not to reveal 
himself. From many a month, however, did did he learn the story 
of her death, and many a wild aong, to the astonishment of all his 
friends, did he sing to the memory of the departed, whom he called 
by the beautiful name of Imma, or the idol of warriors. And on a 
cloudless night did he wander to the grave of hia beloved, and at a 
moment when the Great Spirit caat his shadow upon the moon (alluding 
to an eclipse) did he throw himself thereon and die. For three nights 
thereafter were the inhabitants of the Choctaw village alarmed by the 
continual howling of a wolf, and when it ceased, the pine forest, upon 
the hill where the lovers were resting in peiwe, took up the dismal 
howl or moan, and hrts continued it to the present time. 
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THE SPIRIT SACRIFICE. 

It was midsummer, and tlicrc waa a terrible plague in the wilder- 
ness. Hauy a Chippcway village on the borders of Lake Superior had 
been depopulated. The only band of the great northern nation which 
had thus tar escaped, was the one whose hunting grounds lay on the 
northern shore of the St. Mary's Biver. Their principal village stood 
upon a gentle promontory overlooking the Great Lake, immediately 
at the head of the Sault or Falls, and at this village the chiefs and 
warriors of the tribe were a^embled in council. Incantations of every 
possible description had for many days been performed, and yet nightly 
tidings were received, showing that the fetal disease was sweeping over 
the land, like the fires of autumn over the prairies. The signs in the 
sky, as well as these tidings, convinced the poor Indians that their 
days were nuhibered. It was now the last night of their counoil, and 
they were in despair. They knew that the plague had been sent upon 
the earth by the Great Spirit, as a punishment for some crime, and 
they also knew that there was hut one thing that could possibly appease 
his anger. And what was this? The sacrifice of the most beautiful 
girl of her tribe. And such was the decree, that she should enter her 
canoe, and throwing away her paddle, cast herself upon the waters, 
just above the Sault. 

Morning dawned, and loud and dismal beyond compare, was the 
wail of sorrow which broke upon the silent air. Another council was 
held, and the victim for the sacrifice was selected. She was an only 
child, and her mother was a widow, feeble and infirm. They told the 
maiden of her fate, and she uttered not a repining word. The girls 
and women of the village flocked around their long-loved companion, 
and decked her hair and her neck with al! the brightest wampum, ahd 
the most beautiful feathers and shells that could be found in all the 
tribe. The time appointed for the sacrifice was the sunset hour; and 
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as the day wa-j rapidly wining, tlie gl om winch pervaded the entire 
Tilhge graduilly mcrea,bed, and it even seemed as if a murmuring 
tone mingled with tht roar of the mighty witerfall. The day had 
been une ot uncommon splendor, and is the -lun descended to the 
horizun a retinue of gorgeous tlouds gatlinrcd around him, and the 
grej,t lake, whobe waters rei-eded to the skj , wa& covered witt a deeper 
blue than had over before been seen. 

All things were now ready, and the Indian maiden was ready for 
the sacrifice. In silence was she conducted to her canoe, and loud 
was the wail of lamentation. It died away; and now, to the astonish- 
ment of all the people, a strange echo came from over the waters. 
What eould it mean? A breathless silence ensued, and even the old 
men listened with fear. And now a louder and a clearer continuation 
of the same echo breat.s upon the air. A speck is seen upon the 
waters. The sun has disappeared, and a small canoe is seen rapidly 
approaching, as if from the very spot where the orb touched the waters. 
The song increases; aud as the fa,iryjike canoe sweeps mysteriously over 
the watery waste, it is now seen to contain a beautiful being, resembling 
a girl, clothed in a snow-white robe. She is in a standing attitude. 
Iter arms are folded, and her eyes are fixed upon the heavens. Her 
soul is absorbed in a song, of which tiis is the burden: — 

" I oome from lUe Spirii land, 
To appease ihe Great Spirit, 
To atny tlia plague, 
And to save the life of the beautiful Chlppeway." 

Onward she came, and her pathway lay directly toward.s the mighty 
rapids. With utter astonishment did the Indians look upon this un- 
heard of spectacle, and while they looked thej saw the canoe and its 
spirit voyager pass directly into the foam, where it was lost to them 
for ever. 

And so did the poor Indians escape the plague. The St. Mary is 
a beautiful river; and during the summer time its shores are always 
lined with lilies, large, and of a marvelous whiteness; and il is a 
common belief among the Chippewaya, that they owe their origin to 
the mysterious spirit, from whose mutilated body they sprang. And 
so endeth the Legend of the Spirit Sacrifice. 
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THE PEACE MAKER. 

ThB following story was obrained by the writer, directly from the lips of a 
Seneca Indian, and ihe heio is siaid lo have been tbe grandfather of the cele- 
brated orator Red Jacliet. 

There was a time wten all tie Indian triliea in tte world were at 
\7ar with the great Seneca nation, whose hunting grounds were on the 
bordei's of Lake Ontario. So fearfni had they become of their 
enemies, that the braTCst hunters and warriors never left their wig- 
wams without heading their hows, and Uttle children were not per- 
mitted hy tteir mothers to gather berries or hickory nuts in the 
neighboring woods. The head chief of the nation at that time, was 
Sa-ffo-you-ieat-ha, or Always Atcahe. He was a good man, and being 
sorely grieTed at the unhappinesa of his people, he conceived the idea 
of securing a permanent peace. It was true, he said, that his father 
had been a cruel and unpopular chief, but he did not think it right 
that the generation which followed his father should be made misera- 
ble for crimes never committed by them. And therefore it was that 
he prayed to the Great Ea-nee to tell him, in a dream, what he must 
do to accomplish his end. Night came, and in spite of his name, 
Alit-ays Aicake fell into a deep sleep and had a dream. 

He was told that in the direction whence came the warm winds of 
summer, and distant from his village a journey of one moon, there 
was a very large mountain. On the summit of that mountain, as he 
was told, were living a few people from all the nations of the earth, 
cscepting the Senecas. The place alluded to was called the Mountain 
of He/uge, and it was so sacred a place, that ite soil had never been 
wet with human blood, and the people who lived there, were the pecu- 
liar favorites of the Great Ha-nee, and were the law makers of J-hc 
world. The dream also told the Seneca chief, that he could secure a 
permaaeat peace only by visiting the sacred mountain; but as the 
20 
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intervening distance was so great, and hia trail would be only among 
enemies, the dangers of the expedition would be very numerous. By 
trayeling at night, however, and sleeping in the day time, the task 
might be accomplished, and he was at liberty to try his fortune. 

Alwai/s Awake pondered a long time upon this strange vision, but 
finally determined to start upon the appointed expedition. Great was 
the fatigue that he endured, and oftentimes was he compelled to 
satisfy his hunger with the roots and berries of the forest. Many a 
narrow escape did he make from his enemies; but in due time he 
reached the Jlouutain of E^ftige. He was warmly welcomed among 
the Indians of the mountain, and when he told Lis story and talked 
of peace, they honored him with many a loud shout of applause. A 
council was held, and a decree passed, to the effect that the important 
question at stake should be settled by another council composed of 
the head chiefs of all the Indian nations in the land. The fleetest 
runners were employed to disseminate the news, and at the appointed 
time the council of chiefs was held. They formed themselves into a 
confydcraoy, and with one exception, the nations of the wilderness be- 
came as one people, and so continued until the white man cr(Ksed the 
great waters and taught them the vices which have almost consumed 
them from the face of the earth. The only nation that would not 
join the confederation was the Osage nation, and because of their 
wickedness in so doing, they were cursed by the Great Ha-nee, and 
have ever since been a by -word and a reproach among their fellows. 

And when the Seneca chief returned io his own country, ho waa 
Tery happy. His trail through the forests and over the mountains 
was lined with bonfires, and in every village that he tarried, he was 
feasted with the best of game. One moon after he returned to his 
people he died and was buried on the banks of the beautiful lake 
where he lived ; and ever since that time the Great Ha-nee has per- 
mitted his people to live upon the land inherited from their fathers. 
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ORIGIN or T n E DEER. 

A SHAWN'EE LEGEND. 

Wa-pit-pa-taska, or the Yellow Sky, was the daughter of a Shaw- 
nee or Snake hunter. His Wge w n t n f th handsomest in 
the village where it stood, but the pa h 1 1 g were more heaten 
than those leading to any other, for ii d h f he hunter was a 
great favorite among the young men f h 1 The exploits of 

those who sought her hand had no 1 m f h. ■, and her tastes 
were strangely different from those mm n m ag women. She 
knew that she had not many years 1 np n h earth, and her 
dreams had told her she was created f a unh d f mission. There 
was a mystery about her being, and n Id mp ehend the mean- 

ing of her evening songs. On one condition alone did she avow her 
wiliingaesa to become a wife, and this was, that he who became her 
husband should never, under any circurastanees, mention her name. 
If he did so, a sad calamity would befall him, and he would forever 
thereafter regret his thoughtlessness. By this deeree was the love of 
one of her admirers greatly enhanced, and before the summer was 
gone the twain were married and dwelt in the same lodge. 

Time flew on and the Yellow Sky sickened and died, and her last 
words were that her husband should never forget her admonition 
about breathing her name. The widower was very unhappy, a,nd for 
five summers did he avoid his fellow men, living in solitude, and wan- 
dering through the forests alone. The voices of autumn were now 
heai-d in the hind, and the bereaved husband had, after his many 
journejings, returned to the grave of his wife, which he found over- 
grown with briers and coarse weeds. For many moons had he 
neglected to protect the remains of his wife, and ho now tried to atone 
for his wickedness by plucking up the briers and covering the grave 
with a soft sod. In doing this he was discovered by a stranger In- 
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dian, who asked him wBoae grave it was of wtict be was tating bo 
mucli care ? " It is the grave," said he, " of Wa-pit-pa-taska ;" and 
hardly had the forbidden name (which be thoughtlessly uttered) 
passed from his lips, before he fell to the earth in a spasm of great 
pain. The sun was setting, and his hitter moans echoed far through 
the gloomy woods, even until the darkness settled upon the world. 

Morning came, and near the grave of the Yellow Sky a large buck 
was quietly feeding. It was the unhappy husband, whom the Great 
Spirit had thus changed. The trotting of a wolf was heard in the 
brake, and the deer pricked up his ears. One moment more, and the 
wolf started after the deer. The race was very long and painful, but 
the deer finally escaped. And thus from a man came into existence 
the beautiful deer, or mu-rai-si; and because of the foolishness of this 
man, in not remembering his wife's words, the favorite animal of the 
Shawnee has ever been at the mercy of the wolf. 
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LEGEND OF THE WHITE OWL. 

It was in the country of the Winnebagoes, or people of the turbid 
water, and there was a great scarcity of game. An Indian hunter, 
while returning from an unsuccessful espedition, at the sunset hour, 
chanced to discover in the top of a tree a large white owl. He knew 
that the flesh of this bird was not palatahle to the fa-^tc, hut as he 
thought of his wife and children, who had been without food for 
sever'al days, he concluded to bend his bow and kill the hird. Hardly 
had he come to this determination, before he was astonished to hear 
the owl speaking to him in the following strain : " You are a very 
foolish hunter. You know it is against the laws of your nation to 
kill any of my trihe, aTid why should you do wrong because you 
happen to be a little hungry ? I know that your wife and children 
are also hungry, but that is not a good reason for depriving me of life. 
I too have a wife and several children, and their home is in the hollow 
of an old tree. When I left them a little while ago, thoy were quite 
as hungry as you are, and I am now trying to obtain for their enjoy- 
nienf a rwl squirrel or a young opossum. I'nlike you, I have to hunt 
for my game only at night, and if you will go away and not injure 
me, I may have it in my power to do you a kindness at f-Dine future 

The Indian hunter was convinced, and be unbent liis bow. Ho 
returned to his wigwam, and after he had told his wife what had 
happened to him, she told him she was not sorry, for she had been 
particularly fortunate in gathering berries. And then the Indian and 
his family were contented, and game soon afterwards became abun- 
dant in the land. 

i^Iany seasons bad passed away, and the powerful nation of the Iro- 
quois were making war upon the Winnebagoes. The hunter alrSady 
liietitioned had become a successful warrior and a chief. He w:m a 
20* 
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mark for his enemita, and the 1 ravost among them startoil upon the 
war-path for the express puipo^e of effecting his destniction. They 
hunted him as thej would the panther, hut he always avoided their 
arrows. Many days ot fatigue had he now endured, and, helieving 
that his enemies had given up the chase, he stopped, on a certain 
evening, to rest himself and enjoy a repast of roots. After this com- 
fortless supper was ended, he wrapped himself in his skins and thought 
that he would lie down and enjoy a little sleep. He did so, and the 
only sounds which broke the stillness of the air were caused by the 
falling of the dew from the leaves, and the whistling of the whippor- 
will. It was now past midnight, and the Winnehago was yet undis- 
turbed. A whoop is heard in the forest, but so remote from his 
grassy couch as not to he heard by the unconscious sleeper. But what 
can this shouting mean ? A party of the Iroquois warriors have 
fallen upon the trail of their enemy, and are in hot pursuit. But still 
the Winnebago warrior is in the midst of a pleasant dream. On come 
his enemies, and his death is inevitable. The shouting of the Iroquois 
is now distinct and clear, but in the twinkling of an eye it is swal- 
lowed up in a much Jouder and more dismal shriek, which startled 
the Winnebago to his feet. He is astonished, and wonders whence 
comes the noise. He looks upwards, and io ! perched upon one of 
the branches of the tree under which he had been resting, the form of a 
large white owl. It rolls its hrge yellow eyes upon him, and tells him 
that an enemy is on his trail, and that he must flee for his life. And 
this is the way in which the white owl manifested its gratitude to the 
AVinnebago hunter for his kindness in sparing its own life many years 
before. And since that time the owl has ever been considered a very 
good and a wise bird, and when it perches above the wigwam of the 
red man it is always safe from harm. 
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DEATH OF THE GIANT CANNIBAL. 

Tlie following Blory was obtained from Ihc lips of a Chippeway wattior 
tiameil Motv-gwi-nub, or Setiiiig-aliead. He lold it will, ns serioiig an air ai if 
it liad been n mailer of actual and imporlaiit history, Eiud was evidently a fitm 
believer in the wondera therein ooMained. 

An Indian village stood upon the borders of the Lake of the Woods. 
It was a snmmer day, and a heavy rain storm had passed over the coun- 
try, when a large Giant or Cannibal suddenly made his appearance in 
the village. He was as tall as the tallest hemlock, and carried a club in 
his baud which was longer than the longest canoe. He told the Indians 
that he had como from a far country in the North; that be was tired 
and hungry; and that all the wild rice and the game in the village 
miist be immediately brought to his feet, that be might satisfy bis ap- 
petite. His orders were obeyed, and when the food waa brought, and 
the inhabitants of the village were collected together to see him enjoy 
his feast, the Giant told them be was not yet satisfied; whereupon, 
with one blow of his huge club, be destroyed, with one exception, all 
the people who had treated him so kindly. The only person who 
escaped the dreadful blow was a little boy, who happened to be sick 
in one of the wigwams. 

Afler the Giant had committed his cruel deed, be devoured a num- 
ber of the dead bodies, and during the night disappeared without dis- 
covering the boy. In a few days the boy was well enough to move 
about, and as he went from one wigwam to another, he thought of his 
"riends who bad been so suddenly killed, and was very unhappy. For 
many seasons did he live alone. While very young his food consisted 
of such birds as the partridge, but as he grew up to the estate of man- 
hood, he became a successful hunter, and often feasted upon the 
deer and the buffalo. He became a strong man, but was very lonely, 
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and every time he thought of the G-iant who had destroyed his rela^ 
tives and friends Le thirsted for revenge. 

Time passed on, and the Ohippeway hunter became uneasy and dis- 
contented. He fasted for many days, and called upon the Great Spirit 
to give him power to discover and destroy the Giant who had done 
him so much harm. The Great Spirit took pity upon him, heard his 
prayer, and sent t<) his assistance u troop of a hundred men, from 
whose backs grew the most beautiful of winga. They told the hunter 
that they knew all about the Giant, and would help him to take his life. 
They said that the Giant was very fond of the meat of the white bear, 
and that if the hunter would give a bear feast they were certain that 
the Giant would make his appearance and ask for a portion of the 
choice food. The time for giving the feast was appointed, and it was 
to fcike place in a large natural wigwam, formed by the locked branches 
of many trees; whereupon the strange people disappeared and the 
hunter started towards the north after a bear. 

The hunter wa.s successful; the appointed time arrived, the feast 
was ready, and the strange people were on the ground. The dancing 
and the singing were all over, and the hot bear soup filled the wigwam 
with a pleasant odor. A heavy tramp was heard in the woods, and in 
a little time the Giant made his appearance, attracted to the place by 
the smell of the soup. He came rushing to the wigwam like one who 
knew not what it was to fear; but when be saw the array of people 
with wings he became very quiet, and asked the hunter if he might 
participate in the feast. The hunter told him that he might, on con- 
dition that he would go to the mouth of a certain stream that emptied 
into the lake, and bring therefrom to the wigwam a large rock which 
he would find there. The Giant was angry at this i-cqueft, but as he 
was afraid of the people with wings he dared not disobey. He did as 
Ue was bidden, and the thong which he used to hold the rock on his 
back cut a deep gash in his forehead. 

The hunter was not yet satisfied, and he told the Giant that before 
be could be admitted to the feast he must bring to the wigwam a gill- 
net that would reach across tie Widest stream. The Giant d^arted, 
and, having obtained a beautiful net from a maimnoth spider that lived 
in a cave, he brought it to the hunter. The hunter was well pleased. 
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but aot j-et fully satisfied. One more tting did he demand from the 
Giant before lie could lie admitted to the feast, which was this, that he 
must make his appearance at the feast wearing a robe made of weasel 
skins, with the teeth and claws all on- This robe was obtained, the 
Giant was admitted, and the feast proceeded. 

It lasted for several days and nights, and the hunter, the strange 
people, and the Giaat danced and caroused together as if they had 
been the best of friends. The Giant was delighted with the singing 
of his entertainers, and while ho prised them to the skies he did not 
know that in his bowl of soup the Chippeway hunter, who had not 
forgotten the death of his friends, had placed a bitter root, which 
would deprive him of his strength. But such was, indeed, the case. 
On the last night of the feast the Giant became very tired and stupid, 
and asked permission to enjoy some sleep. Permission was granted, 
and in the centre of the great lodge was spread for his aecommodation 
his weasei-skin robe. Upoa the stone which he brought from the 
river did he rest his head, and over him was spread the net he had 
obtained from the mammoth spider. He then fell into a deep sleep, 
and the men with wings and the hunter continued the revelry. Each 
man supplied himself with a wai' elub, aud they performed the dance 
of revenge. They formed a ring around the sleeping Giant, and at a 
signal made by the hunter they all gave him a severe blow, when the 
spirit-men disappeared into the air, and the weasel-skin robe suddenly 
became alive. The little animals feasted upon the Giant with evident 
satisfaction, and by morning there was nothing left of him but his 
bones. These did the hunter gather into a heap, and having burnt 
them to ashes, he threw them into the air, and immediately there camo 
into existence all the beautiful birds which now fill the world. And 
in this manner was the great Giant of the Chippeways destroyed, and 
instead of his living to feast iipon the flesh of man, his own body, by 
the wisdom of the Great Spirit, was turned into the birds, which arc 
the animal food of man. 
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THE CHIPEWAY MAGICIAN. 

This legend, with at least a score of variatioua, was related to me 
bj 3 Cliippeway hunter named Ea-xhe-osh, or the Fleet Fh/a-. It is 
escesaively romantic, hut will most certainly enlist the sympathies of 
the ladies. 

Near the head of the IMississippi is Sandy Late. In the centre of 
this lalre there is an island, and on this island, in the olden times, stood 
a Chippewaj Tillage. The chief of this village had a daughter, and 
that daughter had a lover, who was the greatest warrior of his tribe, 
and a magician. He had the power of turning himself into amy kind 
of animal he pleased, and for this reason he was looked upon with 
suspicion by the females of his acquaintance. He lived in a secluded 
lodge on the outskirts of the village, and none ever disturbed him in 
his seclusion without express permission ; and a greater number of 
scalps hung from the poles of his lodge than from those of any other 
in the tribe. The chief's daughter admired him for his nobie bearing 
and his exploits, but she could not reconcdc herself to become his wife. 
She was afraid of the strange power that be possessed, but she loved 
iier father, and had promised him that she would never disobey his 
commands in regard to choosing her hu&banl, though she trusted that 
the magician would never be mentuned in thtt connection. 

In view of this state of things the magman made interest with the 
entire brotherhood of warriors and hunters, and jroclaimed his inten- 
tion of leading tjiem upon the wai pith to i distint country. He was 
unhappy, and hoped to find peace of mm] by wandering into strange 
linds. At an appointed time the party assembled upon a neighboring 
plain, and they went through the ceremonies of the war-dance. They 
also shouted a loud war song, with the following burden : — 

" We love the wlioop of our enemies ; 
We are going to war, 
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On witnessing these preparations, the chief of the village heeame 
troubled. He well knew that if the old men and the women and 
children under his charge should be abandoned by the fighting men 
and hunters of the tribe, they would be visited by much suffering, and 
he deteiTnined to avoid the calamity. But how could this be done ? 
He thought of only one method, which was to give the magician his 
daughter. He told the daughter, and she promised to obey. He 
made the proposition to the magician, and it was accepted. It was on 
certain conditions, however, and these were as follows ; — 

The magician was first to capture the largest white-fi.sh in the lake, 
then kill a white deer, and finally win a foot-race of fifteen miles 
against the swiftest runner in the tribe. All these things the magician 
promised to do, and he did them all. He turned himself into an 
otter, and by the assistance of the chief of the otters secured the 
largest fish that had ever been seen, and appearing in his own form 
again, deposited it in the lodge of the chief. He also turned himself 
into a black wolf, and having ranged the forest for a white deer he 
caught it, and again resuming liis natural form carried it to the lodge 
whore lived his betrothed. In running the race that had been pro- 
posed he had one hundred competitors, and at the end of the fifteen 
miles was stationed the chief's daughter, with a belt of wampum in 
her hand to crown the victor. The ma^cian started upon the race in 
the form of a man, but before he had run a mile he turned himself 
into a hawk, and swooping to the side of the maiden, demanded that 
she should now become an inmate of his lodge. She consented, and 
the chief gave her to the magician. Before he took her away he called 
together the men of his tribe who had competed with him for the 
prize, and complimented them for their great activity in running the 
race, and condoled with them in their disappointment. He then told 
the chief that he did not thank him for what he had done, and turning 
to the daughter he said that as she had cost him so much trouble she 
must enter his camp and do all his work for him, even to the end of 
her days. And ever since that time has it been the lot of all Indian 
women to act as the servants of tlieir husbands. 
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THE LOVER STAR. 

I oljmined the following legend ftom the lips of an Indian trader, wLom I 
met at the island of La Points, in Lalie Superior. He said it was reiated to 
Iiim by a Imnler of the Cliippewyaii nation, and that he hsd heard a similar 
story among the Chippeways, 

There was ouce a quan-el amjiig tlie ftar^, l^ln,n tine of tlit.m viis 
driven away from its home in Uie heavens and descended to the earth 
It wandered from one triho of Indians to another, ind hid hecn &eLn 
hovering over the camp-fires of a thousand Indians, when they were 
preparing themselves to sleep. It always attracted attention and ra 
spu'ed wonder and admiration. It often hghted upon the heads of 
little ehildi'en, as if for the purpose of playing with them, h«t tliey 
were invariahly frightened and drove it away by their luud trjing. 
Among all the people in the world, only one could be found who was 
not afraid of this beautiful star; and this was a little girl, the daughter 
of a Chippewyan wariior. She was not afraid of the atai-, but rather 
than this, she loved it with her whole heart, and was very happy in 
her love. That she was loved by the star in return there could be 
no doubt, for wherever she traveled with her father through the 
wilderness there, as the night came on did the star follow, but it was 
never seen in the day time. When the girl awoke at night, the star 
floated just above her head ; and, when she was asleep, it was so con- 
stant in its watchfulness, that she never opened her eyes, even at mid- 
night, without beholding its bulliant light People wondered at this 
strange condition of things, but how much more did they wonder, 
when they found that the father of the girl never returned from the 
hunt without an abundance of game They therefore concluded that 
the star must be the son of the Good Spmt, and they ever after spoke 
of it with veneration. 

Time passed on, and it was midsummer. The Indian girl had gone 
into the woods for the purpose of gathering hemes. Those of the 
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3 nearly ill c'ihii up by tt pigeon and tte deer in \ 
as the eranlierries were beginning to rif en slie wan lered into a large 
marsh with a view of filling hei willow basket with them She did 
so, and in the tangled thickets cf the swamp she lo&t her way Sht, 
became frightened and cried aloud fir hei father to come to hei assist- 
ance. The only creatures thit answeied her cnes were the fr gs and 
the lonely bittern. The night was rapiUy ccmmg, and the farther 
she wandered the nioic mtiicate became h r path At one time she 
was compelled to wade into the water i.\en to her knees ^nd then 
again would shs fall into a df,cp holi, ind Imost become di wned 
among the poisonous shme ind weed^ Jfight came, and the pcor yrl 
looked up at the sky hopng that she might see th stir that &he 
loved. A storm hail arisen and the rain fell si iipdly thtt a star 
could not lire in it, vai thcr f re was there none to be si, n Thf 
stona continaed, the witeis ot the inuntry rose, an 1 in ru, hin^ into 
the deeper lakes, they destroyed the Indian girl, and washed her body 
away so that it never oould be found. 

Hauj seasons passed away and the star continued to be seen above 
the watch-fires of the Chippewyans; but it would never remain long 
in one place, and its light appeared to have become dimmed. It ever 
seemed to be looking for something that it could not find, and people 
knew that it was unhappy on account of the untimely death of the 
girl it had loved. Additional years passed on, and with the leaves of 
autumn, it finally disappeared. A cold and long winter soon followed, 
and then the hottfist summer that had ever been known. During this 
season it so happened that a hunter chanced at night to follow a bear 
into one of the largest swamps of the land, when to his astonishment 
he discovered a small light hanging over the water. It was so beauti- 
ful that he followed it for a, long distance, but it led into such danger- 
ous places that he gave up the pursuit, and returned to t^ll his people 
what he had seen. And then it was that the oldest men of the ti'ibe 
told him that the light he had seen was the star that had been driven 
from heaven, and that it was now wandering over the earth for the 
purpose of finding the beautiful girl it had loved. And that same star 
is still upon the earth, and is often seen by the hunters as they 
journey at aight through the wjiderness. 
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ORIGIN OF THE P OTTO WAT OMIES. 

AccoitDiNO to the belief of the Pottowatomies, there once lived on 
the westera shore of Lake Michigan two great spirits. Their names 
were Zii-cAe-mo-ne-to, or the Good Spirit, and ji/af-c^e-mo-me-fo, the Evil 
Spirit, They were etjually powerful, but the creation of the world 
was attributed to the former. TVhen he had piled up the roountaing, 
and filled the valleys with running streams, he proceeded to people the 
woild with living creatures, and allotted to each variety ita peculiar 
Bpheie He then endeavored to create a being that should resemble 
himself, but in this attempt he did not succeed. The animal that he 
m<ide looked and acted more like a wolf than any other creature. 
Disippomted at this failure the Good Spirit became angry, and seizing 
the strange creature he had made he threw it into a great lake, and it 
was drowned. A stonn arose, and the waters of the lake made a ter- 
rible noise as they beat upon its rocky shores. Among the shells and 
pebbles wa-bed upon the sands wire the bones of the stiange animal 
that the Good Spirit had made, ind when the storm hid abated the 
bones were turned into a being who boie a strong likeness to the 
present n,ce of Pottrtwitjmie«, and that being was the tirst woman. 
So well pleased with thii Lieation wi« the Good Spirit thit he made 
five other beings resemblmg her m form, but only more rugged, who 
were to help her m ill her emjloyment'*, and these were the first 
men. One ot them was aimed I to m', or Smoking Wei,d; another 
IVa-pa hj, or Pumpkm , another Esh los-sim m, or the Melon ; an- 
other Ko-kees, or the Bean ; and the other Mon-la-min, or Yellow 
Maize. The business of these several beings was to protect and 
gather the various productions of the earth after which they were 
named, and in doing this they continued to be employed from the 
time that the acorn fell to the ground until it became one of tha 
largest trees of the forest. 
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Tlie world had now become very beautiful, and the few men wbo 
biid the eare of it very proud. Tbey becaoie the friends of the Evil 
Spirit. They quarreled among themselves, and in process of time 
with the woman, whom they had for a long time obeyed. They 
looked upon her as the queen of the world, iind coveted her power 
and happiness. They tried to taie her life, but without success. She 
became acquainted with the wickedness of their hearts, and regretted 
that she had ever been created. So unhappy did she become that 
she prayed to the Good Spirit to toke her to the sky ; and when the 
following evening came she was transformed into a star, and ever 
since that time has been the first to take her station in the horizon 
after the sun has disappeared behind the distant hills. And it is 
thought that so long as this star remains unchanged no misfortune 
can happen to the world. 

W'hen the five young men found themselves alone they wei-e sorry 
for the unkind feelings they had manifested towards the woman, and 
were constantly missing the brightness of her smiles and the music of 
her voice, which they now remembered with mingled feelings of plea^ 
sure and pain. They were in great tribulation, and expected to 
perish from the face of the earth for their wickedness. Tbey called 
upon the Evil Spirit for oomfort and power, but he heard them not ; 
he had abandoned them to their fate. They then thought that they 
would implore the assistance of the Good Spirit. They did so, and 
told him that they only wanted each the companionship of a woman, 
like the one that had been taken away. Their prayer was answered, 
and thus did they become the husbands of affectionate wives, from 
whom are descended the nation of Potto watomioa, or the p^-oph ichf) 
mahe their oivn firet. 
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ORIGIN OF I'HE CHOCTAWS. 

The sea alluded lo in this legend is supposed lo be the Galf of JHeeioi, and 
the mighty river the Mississippi. So said Ihe educated Choctaw FiUhlyn, from 
wliom it was obtained. The idea tliat the Choctaws were tlio original mound 
builders, will strike ibe reader as something new. 

According to the ti-aditions of the Choctawa, the first of their race 
came fi-om the bosom of a magnificent sea. Even when they first 
made their appearance upon the earth they were so numerous as to 
cover the sloping and sandy shore of the ocean far as the eye could 
reach, and for a long time did they follow the margin of the sea he- 
fore they could find a place suited to their wants. The name of their 
principal chief has long since been forgotten, hut it is wol! remem- 
bered that he was a prophet of great age and wisdom. For many 
moons did they travel without fatigue, and ail the time were their 
bodies strengthened by pleasant breezes, and theii- hearts, on the other 
hand, gladdened by the luxuriance of a perpetual summer. ' In process 
of time, however, the multitude was visited by sickness, and one after 
another were left upon the shore the dead bodies of old women and 
little children. The heart of the Prophet became troubled, and, plant- 
ing a long stafi" that he carried in his hand, and which was endowed 
with the miraculous power of an oracle, he told his people that fiwrn 
the spot designated they must ttmi their feces towards the unknown 
wildei'ness. But before entering upon this portion of their journey 
he designated a cei-tain day for starting, and told them that they were 
at liberty, in the meantime, to enjoy themselves by fca-sting and 
dancing, and performing their national riles. 

It was now early morning, and the hour appointed for starting. 
Heavy clouds and flying mists rested upon the sea, bnt the beautiful 
waves melted upon the shore as joyfully as ever before. The staff 
which the Prophet had planted was found leaning towards the north. 
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and in that direction did tlie multitude take up their line of march. 
Their jouvaey lay across streams, over hills and mouiitainB, through 
tangled forests, and over immense prairies. They were now in an en- 
tirely strange country, and us they trusted in their magic staff they 
planted it every night with the utmost care, and arose in the morning 
with, great eagerness to ascertain the direction towards which it leaned. 
And thus had they traveled for many days when they found them- 
selves upon the margin of an 0-]eee-na<hiUo, or great highway of 
water. Here did they pitch their tents, and having planted the staff, 
retired to repose. When morning came the oracle told them that 
they must cross the mighty river before them. They huilt themselves 
a thousand rafts, and reached the opposite shore in safety. They now 
found themselves in a countiy of Burpassmg lovebness, wheie the 
trees ware so high as almost to toui.,h the clouls ■ml whcrp gime of 
every variety and the sweetest of fiuits weie found m thp greitest 
abundance. The fliweis ot thi^ land were more bnllunt thm any 
they had ever before seen, and sc large as often to shield them from 
the sunlight of noon. With the climate of the land they were delighted, 
and the air they breathed seem to fill their bodies with a new vigor. 
So pleased were they with all that they saw that they built mounds 
in all the more beautiful valleys they passed through, so that the Mas- 
ter of Life might know that they were not an ungrateful people. In 
this new country did they conclude to remain, and here did they es- 
tablish their national government with its benign laws. 

Time passed on, and the Choctaw nation became so powerful that 
its hunting gi-onnds extended oven to the sky. Troubles now arose 
among the younger warriors and hunters of the nation, until it came to 
pass that they abandoned the cabins of their forefathers, and settled 
in distant regions of the earth. Thus from the very body of the 
Choctaw nation have sprung those other nations which are known as 
the ChickasawB, the Cherohees, the Creeks or Mulogees, the Shawnees 
and the Delawares. And in the process of time the Choetaws founded 
a great city, wherein their more aged men might spend their days in 
peace; and, because they lored those of their people who had long 
before departed into distant regions, they called this city Yazoo, the 
meanins nf which is, homf of lie, •pmpJ': trho ore fjove. 
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THE DANCING GHOSTS. 



That beautiful phenornenoTi ];nown to the white man as tlie Aurora 
Borealis, or Northern Lights, is called by the Cliippeway Indians JeJ)i- 
iiB-me-id-de^iand, or the Dancing Ghosts. The legends accounting 
for it are numerous, and the following, which was related to the 
translator by a Chippeway hunter, named Keesh- Gliock, or Precipice 
Leaper, is quite as fantastic as the phenomenon itself. That it is a 
very ancient tradition is eTident from the fiict that the sacrifice to 
which it alludes has not been practiced by the Chippeways for at Jeast 
a century. 

There was a time when all the inhabitants of the far North were 
afflicted by a famine. It was in the depth of winter, and the weather 
had for a long time been so eold that even the white bear was afraid 
to leaye his biding place. The prairies were so deeply covered with 
snow that the deer and the buffalo were compelled to wander to a 
warmer climate, and the lakes and rivers were so closely packed with 
ice that it was only once in a while that even a fish could be obtMQcd. 
Such sorrow as reigned throughout the land had never before beeu 
known. The magicians and wise men kept themselves bidden in their 
cabins. The warriors and hunters, instead of boasting of their ex- 
ploits, crowded around their camp-fires, and in silence meditated upon 
their unhappy doom. Mothers abandoned their chOdren to seek for 
berries in the desolate forests, and the fingers of the young women had 
become stiff from idleness, for they Lid not any skins out of which to 
make the comfortable moccasin. From one end of the Chippeway 
countiy to the other was heard the cry of hunger and distress. That 
the Great Spirit was angry with his people was universally believed, 
but for what reason nono of the magicians could tell. The ehierof the 
Chippeways was the oldest man in the nation, and he was consulted 
in regaitl to the imppiiding calsniitv, TTp could give no reason for 
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the famine, but stated that he bad been informed in a dream that the 
anger of the Great Spirit could be appeased by a human sacrifice. 
How this Bhonld come to pass, however, he could not tell, and tliere- 
fore concluded to summon to Lis lodge all the medicine-mon who liTed 
within a day's journey, for the purpose of consulting ■with thcin. He 
did so, and when the council waa ended it was proclaimed that three 
Cliippeways should be immediately hound to the stake and consumed. 
They were to be selected by lot from among the warriors of tie tribe; 
and, when this sad intelligence was promulgated, a national assembly 
was ordered to convene. 

The appointed time arrived, and, in the presence of a large multi- 
tude, the fatal lots were cast, and three of the bravest men of the tribe 
were thus appointed to the sacri6ce. They submitted to their fate 
without a murmur. "Whilst their fnends gathered around them with 
wild lamentations, and decked them with the costliest robes and orna- 
ments to be found in all the tribe, the youthful warriors uttered not a 
word about their untimely departure, but only spoke in the most 
poetical language of the happy Lunting grounds upon which they were 
about to enter. The spot selected for the sacrifice was the summit of 
a neighboring hill which was covered with woods. Upon this spot had 
three stakes been closely erected, around which there had been col- 
lected a large pile of dry branches and other combustible materials. 
To the stakes, at the hour of midnight, and by tie hands of the ma- 
gicians, unattended by spectators, were the three warriors securely 
fastened. They performed their cruel duty in silence, and the only 
sounds that broke the stillness of that winter night were the soogs and 
the shoutings of the multitude assembled in the neighboring village. 
The incantations of tho priests being ended, they applied a torch to 
the fagots, and, returning to their village, spent the remaioder of the 
night in porfonuing a variety of strange and heart-sickening cere- 
Morning dawned, and upon the hill of sacrifice was to be seen only 
a pile of smouldering ashes. On that day the weather moderated, 
and an unusual number of hunters went forth in pursuit of game. 
They were all more successful than they had been for many seasons, 
and there waa aa abimdance of sweet game, such as tie buffalo, the 
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bear, and the deer Jn every wigwam. A council was called, and the 
patriarch chief proclaimed the glad tidings tbat the Great Spirit had 
accepted their sacrifice, and that it was now the duty of his children to 
express their gratitude by a feast — the feast of hitter roots. 

T!ia appointed night arrived, and the bitterest roota which could be 
found in the lodges of the magicians were collected together and made 
into a soup. The company assembled to partake of this feast, was the 
largest tbat had ever been known, and, as they were fo conclude their 
ceremony of thankfulness by dancing, they had cleared the snow from 
the centre of their village, and on this spot were they duly congre- 
gated. It was a cold and remarkably clear night, and their watch- 
fires burnt with uncommon brilliancy. It was now the hour of mid- 
night, and the bitter soup was all gone. The flutes and the drums 
had just been brought out, and the dancers, decked in their most 
uncouth dresses, were about to enter the charmed ring, when a series 
of loud shoutings were heard, and the eyes of the entire multitude 
were intently fixed upon the northern sky, which was illuminated by 
a most brilliant and unearthly light. It was a light of many colors, 
anl h ng bl tJ e reflections upon a summer sea at the sunset 
1 u A h ] ht were constantly dancing three huge figures of 

m n hu nl tl =e did the magicians proclaim to be the ghosts 
f tb th w n who bad given up their bodies for the benefit of 
th p pi nd wh h d thus become great chiefs in the spirit-land. 
Th fi by wh h th bodies had been consumed bad also consumed 
every feeling of revenge ; and ever since that remote period it has 
been their greatest pleasure to illume by their appearance on winter 
nights the pathway of the hunters m-pr Ihc snowy plains of the north. 
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THE STRANGE WOMAN. 

It was in oWen times, and two Choctaw hunters were spending 
the night by their watch-fire in a bend of the river Alabama. The 
game and the fish of their country were with every new moon becoming 
less abundant, and all that they had to satisfy their hunger on the 
night in question, was the tough flesh of a black hawk. They were 
very tired, and as they mused upon their unfortunate condition, and 
thought of their h«ngi7 children, they were very unhappy, and talked 
despondingiy. But they roasted the bird before the fire, and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy as comfortable a meal as they could. Hardly had 
they commenced eating, however, before they were startled by a sm- 
gular noise, resembling the cooing of a dove. They jumped up and 
looked around them to ascertain the cause. In one direction they 
saw nothing but the moon just rising above the forest trees on the 
opposite side of the river. They looked up and down the river, but 
could see nothing but the sandy shores and the dark waters. They 
listened, and nothing could they hear but the murmur of the flowing 
stream. They turned their eyes in that direction opposite the moon, 
and to their astonishment, they discovered standing upon the summit 
of a grassy mound, the form of a beautiful woman. They hastened to 
her side, when she told them she was very hungry, whereupon they 
ran after their roasted hawk, and gave it all into the hands of the 
strange woman. She barely tasted of the proffered food, but told the 
hunters that their kindness had preserved her from death, and that 
she would not forget thtm, when she returned to the happy grounds 
of hei father, who was the Soih tah li, or Great Spirit of the Choc- 
tawi She h id one reijuest to make, and this was, that when the 
nest moon of midsummei should -imve, they should visit theispot 
where she then stood A pleasant breeze swept among the forest 
leases, and the strange woman suddenly disappeared. 
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The hunters were asfODished, but they returacd to their families, 
and kept all thattheyhad seen andhcard, hidden in their hearts. Sum- 
mer came, and they once more visited the mound on the banks of the 
Alabama. They found it covered with a new plant, whose leaves 
were like the knives of the white man. It yielded a delicious food, 
which has since been known among the Choctaws as the sweet toncha 
or Indian maize. 
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THE VAGABOND BACHELOR. 

In the great wilderness of tlie Eortt, midway between Hudson's 
Bay and Lake Ontario, lies a beautiful sheet of water called Stone 
Lake. It is surrounded with hills, which are covered with a dense 
forest, and the length thereof is about twelve miles. On the shore of 
this lake there stood, in the olden time, an Ottawa -village, and the 
most notorious vagabond in said vilhige was an old bachelor. He was 
a kind-hearted rogue, and though be pretended to have a cabin of his 
own, he spent the most of his time lounging about the wigwams of 
his friends, where he was treated with the attention usually bestowed 
upon the oldest dog of an Indian village. The low cunning for which 
he was distinguished made him the laughing-stock of all who knew 
him, and his proverbial cowardice had won for him ihe contempt of 
all the hunters and warriors. "Whenever a war party was convened 
for the purpose of pursuing an enemy, Wis-ka-go-twa, or the White 
Liver, always happened to be in the woods ; but when they returned, 
singing their songs of victory, tho vagabond bachelor generally min- 
gled conspicuously with the victors. 

Bttt, in process of time, Wis-ka-go-twa took it into bis head to get 
married, and from that moment began the troubles uf his lii'e. As 
soon as bis resolation had become known among the young women of 
the village, they came together in secret council, and unanimously 
agreed that not one of them would ever listen to the expected propo- 
sals of the bachelor, for they thought him too great a coward to enjoy 
the pleasures of matrimony. Years elapsed, and the vagabond was 
still in the enjoyment of his bachelorhood. 

In the meanwhile a beautiful maiden, named Muck-o-wiss, or the 
Whipporwill, had budded into the full maturity of life. ^She-was 
the chief attraction of the village, and the heart of many a brave warrior 
and expert hunter had been humbled beneath her influence. Among 
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those who had entered her lodge in the quiet night, and whispered 
the story of hia love, was Wia-ka-go-twa. She deigned not to reply to 
his avowals, and he heeame unhappy. He asked the consent of her 
father to their union, and he said that he had no ohjections provided 
the daughter was willing. It so happened, however, that the maiden 
was not willing, for she was a member of that female confederacy 
which had doomed the vagabond lover to the miseries of single life. 
Time passed on, and he was the victim of a settled melancholy. 

The sunny days of autumn were nearly numhered, and an occa- 
sional blast from the far north had brought a shudder to the breast of 
"Wis-ka-go-twa, for they reminded him of the long winter which he 
was likely to spend in his wigwam alone. He pondered upon the 
gloomy prospect before him, and in his frenzy made the desperate 
resolution that he would, by any means in his power, obtain the love 
of his soft-eyed charmer. He consequently began to exert himself in 
his daily hunts, and whenever he obtained an uncommonly fat beaver, 
or large bear, he carefully deposited it before the lodge of Muek-o- 
wiss, and he now mingled, more frequently than ever before, in the 
various games of the village, and was not behind his moi-e youthful 
rivals in jumping and playing ball. In a variety of ways did he 
obtain renown, but it was at the expense of efforts which nearly de- 
prived him of life. Again did he sue for the smiles of Muck-o-wiss, 
but she told him he was an old man, and that he did not wear in his 
hair a single plume of the eagle, ta show that he had ever taken a 

The disappointed vagabond now turned his attention to war. It so 
happened, however, tliat a permanent peace had been established be- 
tween the Ottawas and the neighboring tribes, so that our hero was 
baffled on this score also. Eat he had heard it reported in the village 
that a party of Iroquois warriors had been seen on that side of the 
Great Lake, and as they were heartily hated by his own tribe, he 
conceived the idea of absenting himself for a few days, for the pur- 
pose of playing a deceptive game upon the maiden of his love and the 
entire population of the village where he lived. Having formed his 
determination, he kept it entirely to himself, and on a certain mom- 
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iii"- he kuntlied his eauoe upon the lalto acd disappeared, as if going 
upon a hunting expedition. 

Four or five days had elapsad, and the vagabond hachelor was not 
yet returned. On the afternoon of the sixth day, a couple of Indian 
boys, ivho had been frolicking away the morning in the woods, retumod 
to the vilhige in an uncommonly excited mood. They visited almost 
every wigwam, and related a grand discovery which they had made, 
"While chasing a deer into a secladed hay, about ten miles down the 
lake, they announced that they had seen Wis-ka-go-twa engaged in a 
most singular employment. They were aware of bis peculiar reputa- 
tion, and when they saw him in this out-of-the-way place, they watched 
him in silence from behind a fallen tree. The first act which they 
saw him perform was, to shoot into the side of his little canoe some 
twenty of his flint-headed arrows, which mutihited the canoe in a most 
disgraceful manner. He next took some unknown instrument, and 
inflicted a number of severe wounds upon his arms and legs. But the 
deepest incision which he made was on his leg, just above the knee, 
into which thoy were astonished to see him pkce, with a small sfjck, a 
kind of white material, which resembled the dry shell of a turtle. All 
this being accomplished, they saw the vagabond embark in his leaky 
canoe, as if about to return to the village. They suspected the game 
that was being played, so they made the shortest cut home and related 
the foregoing particulars. 

An hour or two passed on, and, as the sun was setting, the villagers 
were attracted by a canoe upon the lake. They watched it with pecu- 
liar intoi-est, and found that it was steadily approaching. Trescntly 
it made its appearance within hailing distance, when it was discovered 
to be occupied by the vagabond bachelor. Every man, woman, and 
child immediately made their appearance on the shore, apparently for 
the purpose of welcoming the returning hunter, but in reality with a 
view of enjoying what they supposed would turn out a good joke. The 
hunter looked upon the crowd with evident satisfaction, but be mani- 
fested his feelings in a very novel manner, for he was momentarily ut- 
tering a long-drawn groan, as if sufi'ering from a severe wound. Jts 
the canoe touched the sand it was found to be half fid! of bloody 
water, and one of the sides had evidently boon lured into by the arrows 
22 
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of all enemy. A inurmiir ran through the crowd that Wia-ka-go-twa 
must have had a dreadful time, and he was called upoa to give thB 
particnlars, when he did so in a few words. He had been overtaken, 
ho said, by a party of Iroquois, consisting of some twenty men, who 
attacked him while he was pursuing a bear, and though he succeeded 
in killing four of his rascally pursuers, his canoe had been sadly muti- 
lated, and he had received a wound which he feared would he the cause 
of his death. In due time the wound was revealed to the public eye, and 
the young women turned away with a shudder ; and then the vagabond 
bachelor was conveyed to his lodge, and the medicine-man sent for to 
sid minister relief. 

A day or two elapsed, and the poor huuter was evidently in a bad 
way. They asked him what individual in the village ho would have 
to attend him. He espressed a preference for the father of Muck-o- 
wiss, who came and faithfully attended to his duties as a nurse; but 
the sick was not yet satisfied. "Whom will you have now?" asked 
the old man, and the name of Muok-o-wias trembled on the lips of 
the sick lover. His chief desire was granted, and for thi-ee days did 
the maiden attend to the little wants of her unfortunate lover. Another 
day, and he was rapidly mending. He was now so nearly restored 
that the maiden began to talk of returning to her mother's wigwam. 
This intelligeaee roused the hunter from his bed of furs, and he once 
more avowed his undying attachment to the charming maiden. She 
repulsed him with a frown, and retired from the lodge ; so the hunter 
was again sadly disappointed. The maiden haeffined to tell the news 
to all the women of the vilhige, and after they had enjoyed themselves 
for upwards of an hour, Muck-o-wiss returned to the wigwam of. her 
lover, and told him that she would become his wife on one condition, 
which was, that on the day he should succeed in killing five bears, on 
that day would she enter his lodge and make it her permanent home. 
For an Indian to kill five bears on one day was considered a remark- 
able feat, and the roguish Muck-o-wiss thought herself secure. 

Days p^sed on, and the vagabond bachelor was again restored to 
sound health and devoting himself to the chase. It was just the sea- 
son when the black bear takes up its annual journey for the south, 
and the hunter hail discovered a naiTOW place in the lake, where the 
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amml. wm in tli<i Lalil of coming. It was tlm Is*' il>y »f auluiim, 
and carij in tto morning lie bad Btalioned liimsolf in a good amlusk. 
By tlie time tlie Bun oast a Aort shadow, lie had killed thveo fine spe- 
cimen!, and placed them hetore the lodge of his intended wife. The 
middle of the afternoon arrived, and he had deposited the fourth ani- 
mal at the Kime place. The sunset hour was nigh at hand, and the 
hunter had killed and placed in his canoo the fifth and largest hear 
that he had eTor seen. The happiest horn- of the poor man's life was 
now surely nigh at hand. Impatiently did he paddle his way home. 
The Tillagers saw that the Tagabond bachelor had been successful, and 
Muck.o-wiss and all her female companions were filled with consterna- 
tion. But the truly heroic warriors, who had striven in vain to wm 
the love of the viUage beauty, were not only astonished, but indignant, 
for they could not bear the idea of losing, in snoh a manner, the prize 
which had urged them on in the more noble deeds of war. But now 
has the canoe onoo more reaohed the shore. Open his back has the 
hunter liftsd his prise, and up the bank is he toiling and staggcrmg 
along with the immense load, and now has he fiscd his eyes upon the 
lod<fe where he is hoping to receive his promised bride. His heart 
fiulter. with tumultuous joy— his knees tremble from fatigue— a strange 
faintness passes over his brain-he reels from his upright position— 
the bear fails to the ground— and the vagabond bachelor is— dead. 
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ORIGIN OP THE WATER LILY. 

Masy, many moons ago, an olil and very eeJebrated liunter of tJie 
Ptiltoivattomie oation was at the point of death, in a remote forest. 
He was alone oa his bed of leaves, for lie had been stricken by the 
hand of disease while returning from a hunting expedition. Among 
the treasures that he was to leave betind him was a beautiful hickory 
arrow, with which he had killed a great number of animals. The 
head thereof was made of a pure white flint, and the feathers which 
adorned it had been plucked from the wings of the scarlet birds. It 
bad been the means of sai-ing his life on many oociisiooa, and its 
yirtues were so peculiar, that it could pass entire through a buffalo 
without being tinged with the life-blood of the animal. 

The greatest weight which rested upon the mind of the dying Indian, 
arose from the idea that ho could not bequeath his arrow to his oldest 
son. lie was alone in the wilderness, and it made him very unhappy 
io think that the treasure of his family might yet become the property 
(jf an enemy, who would be likely to cross his irail after the ravens 
or wolves had eaten bis flesh. But this was a thought tliat bo could 
not possibly endure, and as the pall of night settled upon the world, 
he fised his eyes upon the northern star, which had guided him through 
many dangers, and prayed to the Master of Life that be would take 
his arrow and carry it safely to the smiling planet. A moment more 
and the unknown hunter buried his head among the dry leaves, and — 

On the following night, a terrible gale of wind swept over the land, 
which took the arrow from the ground and hurled it into the upper 
air. A strange silence immediately followed, when the northern star 
was seen to tremble in the sky: another brief period elapse*, and 
there was a deafening noise heard in the firmament, when tie evening 
star left its own quiet home, and fell upon the northern star for the 
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purpose of winning, by single combat, the arrow of the great Lunter. 
Tiie conflict was a desperate one, and aa tho two stars fought for the 
earthly prize, sparks of white light shot from their sides, and in un- 
numbered particles fell upon the country now known aa Michigan. 
A long rain storm soon followed, by which the particles of light were 
taken to the river, and by a decree of the Master of Life, were changed 
intfl the beautiful white lilies which adorn the numerous streams of 
the westem country. 
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THE FAITHFUL COUSINS. 

I NOIV speak of two Ch)ppcwii.y buntera, who lived among the 
Porcupine laountains, acar Lake Superior. Tlioy were tlio oldest sons 
of two brothers, and noted in tlieir village for tlie warm friendship 
existing between them, and for their powers in bunting. They were 
very famous throughout the land, and into wliatever Tillage they hap- 
pened to enter, the old men asked them to remain and marry their 
handsome women, hut the huatera laughed at all such proposals, for 
they had pledged their words to each other that they wonld ever 
remain single and free. 

It was when the leaves were fading, that the young cousins heard 
of a gnsat hunt which wa.s to take place in a distant village. It was 
got up by an old warrior, who was the father of a beautiful daughter, 
and he had determined that the most successful hunter should become 
his son-in-law. This intelligence had been conveyed to the cousins 
in a secret manner, and on departing from their own village, they spoke 
not a word of their determination. In due time the hunt took place, 
and -m immense qu-mtity of game was taken Some of the hunters 
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liilliiig wilJ animals. Their singular conJact astonished cvcryliody, 
hut mostly the venerable wawior and liis favorite daughter. 

The important question must he decided, however, and the old man 
resorted to a number of expedients to decide upon a future son in law 
The first was that the two cousins should enter upon t wrtstliii^ 
match— they did so, and the twain fell to the ground it tlie same 
moment. The nest was that they should try their agility in leipng 
over a suspended stick, but in this trial they il'o come out exactly 
even. The third was, that they shoot their arrows at a piir of hum 
ming birds, and the maker of the best shot to be the lady a husband , 
the arrows were thrown, and the right wing of each bud was broken 
The fourth expetlient was that they should <ro upon a squiriel hunt — 
they did so, and each one returned w t! ju t tly one bundled of 
those sprightly creatures. It now m t p nd was whispered 

about the village, that one of the coi m h 1 -Jly become interested 
in the girl who was the innocent c u f nub contintinn, and 
when her father found this out, he r 1 d t m k om, more espcn 
ment. He therefore commanded the young mea to kill each a speci- 
nien of the ke necoh or war-eagle, and the one who should present her 
with the greatest number of perfectly formed feathers, would be wel- 
comed as a relative. The trial was made and the whole number of 
feathers obtained wa3 twenty-one, the odd feather having been gained 
by the enamored cousin. The girl was of ooui-se awarded to him in 
due time, but what was the surprise of all the villagers, when it was 
proclaimed that be would not receive the prize unless the young men 
of the tribe should first build him a handsome lodge and furnish it 
with the ehoicest of meats and skins. At this suggestion the young 
men were greatly enraged, but they concluded, in consideration of 
their admiration for the Indian girl, to change their minds, and forth- 
with proceeded to erect the new lodge 

In the meanwhile, it was asoettained that the unlutky cousin had 
become somewhat offended at his companion, whcicupon the accepted 
lover joined the other in a bear hunt for the purpose of effecting a 
reconciliation. It so happened, however, that the exnting coldness 
between them could not be removed, and while the twaia were toiling 
up a remote hill with the view of eneampmg for the night, the disap- 
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pointed cousin wns suddenly transformed into a largo fire-fly, and 
hsTing ascended into tlie air, immediately esperienced another ebango, 
and became what is now known as the Northern Star. The remaining 
cousin felt himself severely punished hy this ahandonment for having 
hrokcn his vow, and therefore hecame an exile from his native land 
and led a comfortless and solitary life; while the mwden whom ho 
was to wed, it is said, is still waiting patiently, but in vain, for the 
return of her long lost lover. 
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THE OSAGE DAMSEL. 

There once liyed in tte Osage country an Indian whose name 
was Koo-zlie-()e-ne<ah, or The Distant Man. lie bad beea a famous 
warrior and hunter, but time had weakened his arm and lifted a mist 
before hia eye. Hia wives were aU dead, and the only one of hia 
kindred left npon earth to minist«T to his wants was a little damsel, 
his grandchild, and the joy of his old age. The twain were much be- 
loved by all their tribe, and when journeying across the broad prMries 
they were always supplied with the gentlest of horses, and they never 
had to ask the seeond time for their favorite food. Whenever the 
tribe came to a halt on the bank of a river, in a country aboimding in 
game, the first tent-poles planted in the ground were those beloii^ng 
to the Distant Man and his child, and their tent always stood nest to 
that of the chief. 

It was midsummer, and the entire Osago nation was encamped upon 
a plain at the foot of a mountMn, covered to the very summit with 
rich grass and brilliant flowers. The kst hunts had been successful, 
and in every lodge was to be found an abundance of bufi'alo and deer 
meat. Feasting and merrymaking, dancing and playing ball, wore 
the chief employments of the hour throughout the entire village, 
while in every direction upon the prairies the horses, with their feet 
hobbled, were cropping their sweet food. The children and the dogs 
sported upon the green together, and many a laugh resounded long and 
loud. The sua was near his setting, when suddenly an nnusua! still- 
ness pervaded the air. The people gathered together in haste and 
wondered what it could all mean. The strange silence caused them 
to listen mth increased attention, when a distant whoop came stealing 
along the air. It seemed to come from the neighboring mountain, 
and as the multitude cast their eyes in that direction, they saw a sin- 
gle hoi-seman coming towards their eneampment with the speed of the 
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wind. TKey wiuted in breathless expectation, and were astonished at 
the boldness of the stranger in riding with such fnry directly into 
their midst. 

He was mounted upon a black horse of gigantic size, with splendid- 
ly flowing mane and tail, and an eye of intense brilliancy, and was 
caparisoned in a most gorgeous manner. The stranger was clad from 
head to foot with a dress of many colors, and from his hair hung a 
great variety of the most eurions plumes. He carried a laace, and to 
liis side were fastened a how and a qniver of arrows. He was in the 
prime of life, and his bearing was that of a warrior chief. He avowed 
himself the son of the Master of Life, and his home to be in the Spirit 
Laud. He said that there was a woman in that land who had told 
him that the most beautiful maiden in the Osage natJon was her 
daughter. From other lips also had he heard that she was good as 
well as beautiful, and that her only protector and friend was an old 
man named Koo-ze-glie-ne-cah. He had asked for a dream that he 
migbt see this being of the earth. Having seen her, and being in want 
of a wife, he was now come to demand her of her venerable parent, and 
forthwith rode to the door of his tent to make a bargain. The stran- 
ger dismounted not from his horse, but talked with the old man lean- 
ing upon the neck of his noble animal, the maiden meanwhile sitting 
in pensive quietness within her tent door, working a pair of moccasins. 
The old man doubted the stranger's words, and desired him to prove 
that he was the son of the Master of Life. " What sign of my nature 
and power would you witness?" inquired the stranger. "That you 
would cover the heavens with thick darkness, picture it with lightning, 
and fill the air with loud thunder," replied the old man. "Do this, 
and my daughter shall he your bride." Suddenly a storm arose, and 
the sign was fulfilled to the utmost extent, so that tlio entire nation 
were stricken witli fear. Night came on, the sky was without a cloud, 
but spangled with stars, and the air was perfectly serene, and when 
the stranger and his ateed were sought for, it was found that they had 
disappeared. Peace rested upon the Osago village, and the oldest men 
of that tribe never enjoyed a more refreshing sleep than on tlTat me- 
morable night. 

On the following day everything about the Osage encampment 
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wore its ordinary aspect, and the events of the previoiis day weru 
talked over as people talk of their dreams. The old man and the 
maiden made an offering to the Master of life, and while the former, 
before the assembled nation, promised to give up his child, she, in her 
turn, expressed her entire willingness to become the bride of the 
stranger, should he ever return. Not only was she prompted to do 
this by the honor confen-ed upon her, and also by the nobleness of the 
stranger, but she thought it would make her so happy to rejoin her 
long departed mother ia the spirit land. She was only troubled about 
the feeble old man, -whom she dearly loved; but when the whole na- 
tion promised, as with one voice, to make him the object of their pe- 
culiar care, she was satisfied. 

Again was the sun in the western horizon. Again did the stranger 
appear mounted as before. But as he entered the village, there trot- 
ted by his side a white horse of esceediug beauty, decked from fore- 
lock to tail with the richest and rarest of ornaments. He had come for 
bis bride, and was impatient to he gone. He led the white horse to 
the tent of the girl he loved, and throwing at her feet a dress of scar- 
let feathers, he motioned her to prepare for a long journey.^ When 
she was ready, he motioned to the white horse to fall upon his knees, 
and the maiden leaped upon bis back. The twain then walked their 
horses to the outskirts of the village, and as they passed along the 
stranfer took from his quiver and tossed mto the hands of the Osage 
chief \nd each of his warriors and hunters, a charmed arrow, which, 
ho said, would enable them not only to subdue their enemies, but also 
supply them with an abundance of game, as long as they roamed the 
pi-airies. The stranger now gave a whoop and the horses started upon 
the run. Their path lay over the mountain, where the stranger had 
been first seen. They flew more swiftly than the evenmg bretze, and 
just as the sun disappeared, they reached the summit of the mountain 
and also disappeared, as if received into the bosom of a golden cloud. 
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THE SPECTRE AND IIUNTElt. 

The following legend was original!/ fraiiBlatecl inlo Eiiglisli by an ediwaleJ 
Clioclaw, named /. L, McDonald, and subsequenily embodied in a piivale letter 
to anodier Choctaw, named Peler P. FiUhlyn. The fotmcr of theec very wonhy 
Indian gentlemen has long been dead, and it is tlierefore with very great plea- 
sure thai I avail myself of the opportunity, kindly aflbrded ma by the laller 
ganlleman, of associating the legendary relic with iny own. I have ventured, 
by llie permission and advice of Mr, Pilchlyn, lo alter an occasional expression 
in the text, but have not trespassed upon the spirit of the story. 

Ko-WAY-HOOM-JiAH, or the Bed Panther, once started out on a hunt- 
JTig espedition. He hcid an excellent how, and carried with liim some 
jerked venison. Hia only companion was a large white dog, whicli 
attended him in all his ramhles. This dog was a cherished favorite, 
and shared in all his master's privations and successes. He was the 
social companion of the hunter by day, and his watohfal gnardian by 

The hunter had traveled far, and as the evening approached, he 
encamped upon a spot tiat bore every indication of an excellent hunt- 
ing-ground. Deer-tracks were seen in abundance, and turkeys were 
heard clucking in various directions, as they retired to their roosting 
places. Ko-way-hoom-mah kindled a fire, and having shared a portion 
of his provision with his dog, he spread his deer-skin and his blanket 
by the crackling fire, and mused on the adventures of the day already 
passed, and on the probable success of the ensuing one. It was a bright 
starlight night ; the air was calm, and a slight frost which was fall- 
ing, rendered the fire comfortable and cheering. His dog lay crouched 
and slumbering at his feet, and from his stifled cries, seemed dreaming 
of the chase. Everything tended to soothe the feelings of our htintor, 
and to prolong that pleasant train of associations, which the beauty of 
the night and the anticipations of the morrow wore calculated to 
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inspire. At length, wten his musings were assuming that indefinite and 
dreamy state which precedes a sound slumber, he was startled hy a 
distant cry, which thrilled on his ear, and roused him into instant 
watchfulness. He listened with breathless attention, and ia a few 
miaul«3 again Heard the cry, keen, long, and piercing. I'he dog gave 
a plaintive and ominous howl. Ko-way-hoom-mah felt uneasy. Can 
it be a lost hunter ? was the inquiry which suggested itself. Surely 
not, for a true hunter feels lost nowhere. "What then can it he? 
With these reflections our hunter stepped forth, gathered more fuel, 
and again replenished his fii-e. Ag^n came a cry, keen, long, and 
pwnfully thrilling, as before. The voice was evidently approaching, 
and agaia the dog raised a low and mournful howl. Ko-way-hoom- 
mali then felt the blood curdling to hia heart, and folding bis blanket 
around him, he seated himself by the fire and fised his eyes intently 
in the direction from whicb iie expected the approach of his startling 
visitor. In a few moments he heard the approach of hia footsteps. 
In another minute, a ghastly shape made its appearance, and advanced 
towards the fire. It seemed to be the figure of a hunter, like himself. 
Its form was tall and gaunt, its features livid and unearthly. A tattered 
robe was girded round hia waist, and covered his shoulders, and be 
bore an unstrung bow and a few broken arrows. 

The spectre advanced to the fire, and seemed to shiver with cold. 
He stretched forth one hand, then the other to the fire, and as be did 
so, he fixed his hollow and ghastly eye on Ko-way-Loom-mah, and a 
sligbt smile lighted up his livid countenance, but not a word did he 
utter. Ko-way-hoom-mah felt his flesh and hair creep, and the blood 
freezing in his veins, yet with instinctive Indian courtesy he presented 
his deer-skin as a seat for his grim visitor. The spectre waved his hand, 
and shook his head in refusal. He stepped aside, pkcked up a parcel 
of briers from an adjacent thicket, spread them by the fire, and on hia 
thorny couch he stretched himaelf and seemed to court repose. 

Our hunter was petrified with mingled fear and astonishment. His 
eyes continued long riveted on the strange and ghastly being stretched 
before him, and he was only awakened from his trance of horroT by 
the voice of his feithful dog. "Arise," said the dog, suddenly and 
supematurallj gifted with apeecb, "Arise, and flee for your life ! The 
23 
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spectre now slumbers : should jou also slumber, you are lost. Arise 
and flee, wliile I stay and watcli I" Ko-way-hoom-mah arose, and stole 
softly from the Are. Having advauced a few hundred pac«a, he stopped 
to listen ; all was silent, and with a beating heart lie continued his 
stealthy and rapid flight. Again he listened, and again, with renewed 
confidence, he pursued his rapid course, until he tad gained Ecvcral 
miles on his route homeward. Feeling at length a sense of safety, he 
paused to recover breath, on the brow of a lofty hill. The night was 
calm and serene, the stars stone with steady lustre, and as Ko-way- 
hoom-mah gazed upwards, he breathed freely and felt every appre- 
hension vanish. Alas ! on the instant, the distant baying of his dog 
struck on his ear; with a thrill of renewed apprehension, he bent his 
ear to listen, and the appalling cry of his dog, now more distinctly 
audible, convinced him that the spectre was in full pursuit. Again 
he fled with accelerated speed, over hill, over plain, through swamp.s 
and thickets, till once more he paused by the side of a deep and 
rapid river. The heavy haying of his dog told him too truly, that hia 
fearful pursuer was close at hand. One minute he stood for breath, 
and he then plunged into the stream. But scarcely had he gained the 
centre, when the spectre appeared on the bant, and plunged in after 
him, closely followed by the panting dog. Ko-way-hoom-mah'a appre- 
hensions now amounted to agony. lie fancied he saw the hollow and 
glassy eyeballs of his pursuer glaring above the wafer, and that his 
skeleton hand was already outstretched to grapple with hJra. With a 
cry of horror he was about to give up the struggle for life and sink 
beneath the waves, when his faithful dog, with a fierce yell, seized upon 
his master's enemy. After a short but severe struggle they both sunk ; 
the waters settled over them forever. He became an altered man. 
He shunned the dance and the ball play, and his former hilarity gave 
placo to a settled melancholy. In about a year after this strange 
adventure ho joined a war party against a distant enemy and never 
returned. 
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FARRIERY, 

TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EASY PLAN, 

DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF THE HORSE ; 

BY JOHN HlNDS^''vBler°naly'^Surseon. 
Wllh eon«d«abJe Addilions end Improvemenu, paruoolariy adapisd lo ihiB Counlf] 

BY THOMAS M. SMITH, 
WITH A 'sUPp'leVeNtT"'^""'^'"''' 

■lliii.&c'Si.'"" ~~^'~~ 

s. SKrNr 

New York ; Foi 



res: wilh Usefu] Calving anil Lrnni 

Tables, &c, io. 

BY J. S. SKINNER 

r-s Library, New York ; Founder ■ 



ing 



CE3 of Ihe great 

r .^ . ,..■.,- ,.>,..=. iiiouiwuBuiBiiea editnr of the Amorican Fir- 

" There are teoeipta io Ihoee books that ehow how Foukdeh may be cured, 
and tbB traieler pursae hia journo)- the neit day, bj giving a loiUspoonflAl of 
5'""; Thia wa, so. from Dr. P. ThorbtoD, of Montpelier, Rapjahannol 
County, Virginia, as founded on his own observation in several cases!'' 

"The consianl demand for Mason abd Hinds' Fabsiek, has indnced Ihs 
publishers, Messrs. Gaieo, Eliiot & Co., to put forth new editions with a ' Sup- 
TLEMEBt' of 100 pages, by J. S. Skibbeb, Esq. We should ha.e souKht to 
render an acceptable service to our agricultural read ' ' ' " 

from the Supplement, 'On the relations between Man 
maJB— especially the Horae -- ■ -■-- -■-"—- 
' The Form of Animals,'— I 
bete allotted to such eubjsc..,. 

" LIST OP MEDICINES, 
And other articles which ought to be at hand about every ttaininj 



RUSCHENBERGER'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Ib Two BEAtmruL Volohes worthy or ihb hiqhebt commekdation. 
Bew'l^'"'co'ifcMo'''°^EnlSrnolS'''°'^ ""'^ Pbysiologj, Mammalogy, Orniihology, Her- 
Science ■!! Irealed of in ihe mo-lniasierly yel s]!n(ileniBnnE'i,ou Se'basisof'aKlof 
works ordered and approved by Ihe Hoyal Coancil of Public lasinielion in France. - 

ineauiliorhaadonohnwoik well, and is, highly complimenled Lrtbo most dinin- 
KKSS t?^.„i, VJl !',f''""f- . ^^% """"^ " » i^ii-book in tie PiiluJelphls High 
chlldlin wilh lEia bmk in t " SHi'^"" ™' ' """ *" »"«"" *«' 

Ep^eT""'"™'"'"'"^""^"'"^^^ 
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BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY 

nimaja. Birds, Fiahea, Reptiles and Insecta, iJlaslrated wjth nnmeroiw and 
.utifuL engratinga. By JOHN BIGLAND, author oE a " View of the 
.rid," " LeUBM on Cnmeraal Historj," &c. Complete in 1 toI. ISmo. 
iwptkijpanioniarly adapted Ibr the use of Schools and Foiiiille*, forming the most 
worthy of Ihe special allenuan of the Isavheca of all our schools and (cidcmica.' 



COI.BS]TaTH'S AIVIMATED IVATURE, 

IN TWO VOLS. OCTAVO. 

Bcaulifully lUustraied with 385 PlaUs. 

" Goldsmith can never be made obsolete wliile delicate genius, eiquisite feel- 

This 



McMAHON'S AMERICAN GARDENER, 

NINTH EDITION, MUCH IMPROVED. 



CHAWBKKS' mFOSIIATIOn FOR THE PEOPLE ; 

POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 



A WELL INFORMED MAN. 

Altogahir, 1700 Imperial Octavo Pages, Two Large Vclama qfSSO Paget eatH. 
Kr This work should find a place in everj Familj Library. . 

SPLENDID LIBRARTeDITIONS, . 

n^rrSTRATEB STAIVDARD POETS. 

Hegantly Primed and Wnifomi In Size and Style. 

The followiDK editions of Standard British Poets are illHstroted with numeroui 

steel engravings, and may be had in all varieties of binding. 

BYRON'S WORKS. 

Complete in 1 VoL Oetava 

Including all his Suppressed and Atlribuled Poems; wilh 6 beautifal 

engravings. 
ID- This eailion hai, been cwefully compared with the recent London edition of Mr. 
S™""pebl?XS l^nElIlll'd. xSong^^^^ 

iSSd IL'? '™"'"^ ""'^^^ 

8 
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CDWFER AND TffiHHSOirS FROSE AND FOSTICAL WORKS. 

Complelo in i toL Octavo, 

IfcdBdine two hundred and fifiy Letiera, and sundry Poems of Cowper. never before 

pnlilisbed inihis counwy ; and of Tiiomaon miew and imereitiiig Memoli, 

and upward, of iwenly nam Poems, for llie firal time primed fiom hia 

own ManuMripIs, lalten from a Jsw edilion of Iho Alciine Poeli 

BOW publishing in London. 

of geaiiii and moral eieellence which these^delighifgl^uthon" Rye 'left for ajl ftiure 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF HHS. HEnANS. 

Compieto in 1 Vol. 8vo^ with 7 beautiful EneravinM. 
HlS^^'sieel "ami cJnlains ari"h°'''"''"' *'"" ^ '^'^"^'^ engraved likene»of Mr*. 
With a Critical Preface V'M''Th8*cher,"<rf'BoBUin"'' "''""" Amenean ediuons. 
a "*e "ad'tali'e'" "'^f^"^-'' ^^}S"'Se ean l>e eommended wiih more eotilidenee, it will 

flrallohufceontain no ijrllable eaieulaied lo call ablusi! to the cheeVof mJdeBiy Mid 
Tirjofc ijere i(. moreover, in Mrs. Hemani' poelry a moral purily, and a raligioua 
ftelmj, Bhioh eonimend it, in ao cBpecial manner, lo the dJtcilaililating reader. No 

Ihe free peroial of every produclion emanating from Uii» gifted woman. There breathe* 
IhioBghoul Ihe whole amosi eminent eiempiion from impropriety of thooaht or diction; 
ud Aera « at umei a pensivenesa of lone, a winning aaSneu in ber more serious com- 
positiops, which lella of a soul which has been lilled from Ihe conlemplatioa of tertei. 
trialthingB, lo divine commnninga wilh beings of a purer world." 

THE POETICAL WORKS OFToSERS, CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY, LAMB, 
hm KIRK WHITE. 

Complele ia I Vol, Bvo.j wilh 6 beautifi.1 engravingB, 
»r Tl™ beaut/, correctnea. and convenience ol' this favorite edition of these 
Maudard authors are ao well known, that it ia acarcelj neceBsiry to add a word 
In its favor. It is only neeessarj to say.tbat the publishera have now issued an 
illustrated edition, which greatly enhances its former value. The engravings 
ne excellent and well eelecled. It is the beet library edilion eitant. 



MILTON, YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS' 
POETICAL WORKS. 

Complete in 1 VoI.Sve.; with 6 beautiful engnitiags. 



A vriterin (he Boston Travelh 
VBloable editions:— 

Hr.Ediur—l wish, wiihoat any idea of pnfflnE, losay a word orlwo uiion th> "L 
Jltarj of EnglUh Poeu" that is now pnblisTied at Philadelphia, by Gri^ k Elliot; it 



nmer>-,Gray, Beanie, Colli^ Byron. Cowper. Thomson, Mihon, Young, Rogers, Camp- 
Bell, Lamb, Hemans, Heber. Kitk While. Crabbe, the MiseellaneoasVorSa of GSld- 
smith, and other martyrs of Ihe lyre. The puD Ushers are doing agrealserviee by their 
pnbUaaiion. and Iheir volmnes are almost m as great demand as itiE fcshioBsble novel* 
of the day, and they deserve to be so, for Ihoy are certainly printed in a style aiiperiot u 
Hat in i-hich we have before had the works of the English Poels." 
No librarycan be considered complete wllbout a copy of the above beamlAil and 
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JOSEPHOS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS. 

GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO.'S FAMILY EDITION. - 

Bv THE LATE WILLIAM WHISTON, A.M. 

FEOM THE LAST LONDON EDITION, COMPLETE. 

One Tel., BeautifuUy Dlustrated witb Steel Plates, 

And the only readable edition published in this countiy. 
As ■ matter of course, everj ramilj in oar coonlrj hsa b copj of the Holy 

. take Ihe liberty orsgying to all thoae thai do, that tlie perusal of the wriliPEs ol 

All those who wish to poaaess a beaulifal and correct copj of this Tsluable 
worh, woold do well In purchase this edition. It ia for sale al all the principal 
bootisloreii in the United States, bj oonntry raetchints generally in the Sonlharn 



Say's Political Economy. 

A TREATISE ON rOLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Froductioii, Distribution, and Consumption of Wealth. 
BY JEAN BAPTISTE SAY. 

FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 

BY C. C. BIDDLE, ESa., 

A Oh PV/hiim, Oelara. 

It would be beneficial to our country if all those who are aspiring to office, 
ware required by their constituents to be conversant with the pages of Say. 

The distinguished biographer of the author, in noticing this work, obserres, 
" Happily lor science he commenced thai studynhich forms Ihe basis of bis ad- 
mirable treatise on Polilical Ecmomy, a work which iiot only improrecl 
his hand with exery succeaaiTe edition, but has been Iranalaled into moat 
European languagea." 

The editor of the North American Keview, speaking of Say, obeervf 

UDCB the time of Smith." 



BENNETT'S (Rev. Jobn) 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY, 

ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE 
HEART, TO FORM THE MANNERS, AND ETtLIGHTEN 

THE UNDERSTANDING.' 

■' That our Daughters may be as poUshsd comnv of the Temple." 

The pablishers 'sincerely hope, (for Ike hOfpinesi ^ mankind,) that a copy ot 

this valuable little work will be found the companion of every young lady, u 

much otthe happiness of every lamily depends on Ihe proper cultivation of the 



THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK, 

OR, PRACTICAL HINTS PROM A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
ovE voLtrftE ISmo. ., 

This is one of the moat practical and truly valaable treatises on the culture 
and diecipline of the female mind, which has hitherto been published in thia 
country, and the publirfiers are very confident, from the great demand for thli 
invaluable little work, that ere long it will be found in (he library of «veij 
young lady. 
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i-AURENCE STERNE'S WORKS, 

WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, . 

With 7 BeautUiil lUustrations, engraved by OUbeit and CKhon, 

fiom Designs by Darlsy. 



. To Gomipeiid, or to c 


irilicise Sterne's worka, in this age of the 


be all " wasteful and ei 


travagant eiiess." Uncle Tobj— Corpoi 


Widow— Lb Fevre— Poi 


ir Maria— The Captive— e«en the Dead i 


wehayetoeayorsierm 


! ; and in the memory orDiese characters 


aketchea, a thousand fo] 
is a verj haDdsome one. 


iiea and woree than lollies are forgoHen. 



orld, WDul^ 



BOOK OF POLITENESS. 

THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S 

BODE OF POLITENESS AND FROFRIETT OF DEPORTfllENT. 

DliDICATED TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, 

BY MADAME CELNART. 
Translated from the Stslh Paris edition, enlarged and iraproTed. 

rmii American Edition. 1 VoL ISmo. 



A Dictionarr of 
SELECT ABf» POPULAR QlTOTATIOlVlS, 

WHICH ARE IN DAILY USE : 

TAKEN FROM THE LATIH, FRENCH, GREEK, SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN LANGUAGES ; 

Translated Mo English, with illustrations, Historical and Idioniatic. 

fiew imcrlean editioE, tomcted wilt additions. 

One Vol. lamo. 

Thii-ioluniB comprise* a copious coUecIion of legal and other terms, which 
ire in common USB, with English Iranslsiiona and Hiatorical Illuatrations, and 
we should judnsiB author had rarely been to a great " Feast of Lanffoasea " 
mi stole all the scraps. A work of this character should have an estenaiio 
sale, as it enlirclj ohviaiea a serious difficulty in which moat readers are involved 
by the frequent occurrence of Latin, Greek, and French passagea, which we 
■ inppose are introduced by authors for a mere show of learning— a difficulty very 
parpleiing to readers in general. This » Dictionary of Quotations," conoerniuK 
which too much cannot he aaid in its favor, effeotually removes the Difficulty, 
and gives the reader an advantage over the author, for we believe a majority 
are ^emsel.es ignorant of the meaning of the terms they employ— very few 
trnly learned authors will insult their readers by introducing Latin or French 
quoiatione in their writings when " Plain English" is just as good i but wb will 
not enlarge on this point. 

If the book is useful to those unaetpninted with other languages, it is no Iwg 
laluable tn the classieally educated as a hook of reference and answers all the 
purposes of a Leucon-indeed, on many accounts, it is hctlef. It saves the 
trouble oftumbling over the larger volumes, to which every one, and Bspecialiy 
tha«e engaged m the Legal Profession, are very often mibjaoled. Il riionld 
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THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD; 
Or, "ToBtli's Guide to the Way to Wealth, Honor, and Dis- 
tinction," &c. 18mo, 



! in this country. It c 



SENECA'S MORALS. 

BY WAY OF ABSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED, A DISCOURSE UN- 
DER THE TITLE OF AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 

By Sir Roger li'Estrang'e, Knt. 

A New Fine Edition, One Volume, 18mo. 

A copj ot thia valuable Ultle work should be found ia ererf hmily library. 



BURDER'S VILLAGE SERMONS. 
Or, 101 

PlilN m SHOBT DISCOHRS&S on IM PRINCIPiL DOCTRINES OF THE 

GOSPEL; 



BY GEORGE BURDER. 

To which 13 addeJ lo each Sermon, a Short Prayer, with some General 
Prayers for Famihes, Schools, &c,, at the end of ia work. 

Complete ill l)ri^ Volume, Octavo. 

These sermons, whicb are characterized by a beautirul iimplicity, the entire 
abseoce of controversy, and a true evangelical spirit, have gone through many 

« They hare also been the honored means not only of converting many indivi- 
duals, hot also of introdacing the Gospel into district*, and even into parish 
churches, where before it was comparatively unknown." 
" This work fully deserves the immortality it has attained." 
This is a fine library edition of this invaluable work, and whafi we say that it 
, should be found In the possession of every family, wo only reiterate the aenti- 
inents and sincere wishea of alt who take a deep interest in the eternal welfare 
of mankind. 



IVew Song Book. 

Grigg's Southern and Western Songster; 

CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE^MOST FASHIONABLE SONGS, 

MANY OF WHICH ARE ORIGINAL. 

In One Vol. ISmo. 

Great care was taken in the selection, to admit no song that contained, in the 

•lightest degree, any indelicate or improper allusions, and with great propriety "* 

it may claim the title of "The Parlor Song Book or Songster." The immortal 

" The man that hath not music in himself. 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, slralagems, md spoils." 
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The UA and OpMona of Tristram Sfcmdy, GeaUflmaiL 

UNCLE TOBY AND CORPORAL TRIM. 

BY L. STERNE. 

Besutirully illualrated by Darley, etiEched. 

A SEKTIMENTAI. JOCRMEY, BY I^ STEKME. 

Hlu"raled u abOTS, by Darlflj, stilched. 



A COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS:- 

COMPBISINO THE MOST EXCELLENT AKD APPaOPRIATE FASSAGES 

OLD BRITISH POETS; 

WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS SELECTIONS 
MODERN BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETS, 

SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 

Aj nighlingalM an npin jiow-viwinj fecfi. 







*•* PiWiC: piivBIe and wcial libraries, and all who paioaase toieil again, auppTief on 

aj-Panicglarailenlion will also be piu/ioaIlorflers^h™rteQUB'^'tMrch»nt».or 

bj mail, for Law, Medical and MiacellBneoin Books, /or nnb'-~ —■ — ■ .^.--^-- 

and 110 cflhn wili be spared to complele all mch ordera on lie 
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